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What the Telephone Map Shows 
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56.8% 
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bat not Bell-owned. 


23.5% 
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10.5% 9.2% 
Exchanges not Beil- Places served by 
owned or connected. two companies. 


VERY dot on the map marks a town where there is a telephone exchange, 
the same sized dot being used for a large city as for a small village. Some 

of these exchanges are owned by the Associated Bell companies and some by 
independent companies. Where joined together in one system they meet the 
needs of each community and, with their suburban lines, reach 70,000 places 


and over 8,000,000 subscribers. 


The pyramids show that only a minority 
of the exchanges are Bell-owned, and that 
the greater majority of the exchanges are 
owned by independent companies and 


connected with the Bell System. 


At comparatively few points are there 
two telephone companies, and there are 
comparatively few exchanges, chiefly rural, 
which do not have outside connections. 
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between all telephone subscribers regard- 
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have already connected their exchanges to 
provide universal service for the whole 
country. 
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of continuous effort to realize human rights. Among a free people this 

effort must emanate from the people themselves. Labor Day stands for the 
effort of men and women to secure for themselves and their children justice and 
life opportunity. Because this holiday of the working people embodies the 
characteristic spirit of the nation, citizens who have -been forceful in making 
national ideals and thought instinct with freedom, justice, and humanity were 
asked to write a greeting or a message to fellow workers who are striving to 
make freedom, justice, and humanity practical forces in daily life and work. 

—The Editor. 


F REEDOM is not gained by one endeavor. Freedom exists as the result 











THE MESSAGES 





To the Editor of the American Federationist: 

I feel that I can in good conscience and with a heart full of deep confidence 
send a word of cheer, as you suggest, to the workers of America on this Labor 
Day of the interesting year 1914. No one can look about him with frank’eyes, 
either in our beloved country or in any of the great nations of our time which 
have civilization in their hands, without feeling that there is a steady move- 
ment both of purpose and of action towards justice, and a fuller comprehen- 


sion and realization of the essential rights and liberties of men. ‘The move- 
ment may be slow, may at times seem distressingly and discouragingly slow, 


but it is unmistakable; and all that we have to do to set it forward with ever- 
increasing momentum is to think justly, purpose the things that are right, and 
be afraid of nothing except to be unfair and selfish and hasty when interests 
as great as the country itself are involved. 
WOODROW WILSON. 
The White House, July 9, 1914. 
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To the Editor of the American Federationist: 

I suppose that what you desire is rather a general statement of my 
attitude toward the Labor problem than a proposal of specific measures. 

I believe in workmen’s compensation. I believe in the eight-hour ‘day 
for men in continuous industries and for women and children everywhere, 
and eventually for all workers in all industries. I believe in social insurance. 
I believe in minimum wage legislation for those industries in which Labor is 
not itself in a position to enforce fair living conditions. I believe in unions. 
I believe that labor organizations have been one of the greatest factors in 
improving the material “and moral conditions of the wage-earner and in 
raising the standard of industrial citizenship. The unionis as necessary an 
outgrowth of our modern industrial system as is the corporation. The wise 
and far-sighted employer will recognize this fact. He will appreciate that the 
men in the employ of a great corporation have the right of collective bargaining. 

But the union must accept the responsibility that comes with power. 
It must recognize its obligation to the industry and to the community as a 
whole. It must be judged by its conduct precisely as a corporation is judged 
by its conduct. It must do its utmost to promote the efficiency of its 
members, for unless the business is increasingly productive there will be no 
sufficient reward for anybody, no profit to the shareholders, no adequate 
wage for the working man, no proper service to the public. 

The community also has its responsibility. This responsibility includes 
the rigid maintenance of order and the immediate and rigorous suppression 
of all violence and lawlessness, whether committed by the wage-earners or 
the employers. But the enforcement of law and order is not enough, and will 
in itself accomplish nothing unless used as a basis for securing justice and for 
preventing that injustice that is directly responsible for lawlessness. The 
case of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company is in point. Lamentable and 
dreadful acts of violence, including murder, have been committed by both 
sides. Every man who apologizes for, condones, or glosses over such acts is a 
public enemy; and the wrongdoers should be relentlessly hunted down and 
punished. But the testimony taken before the congressional committee 
showed that the managers and larger stockholders of that corporation had 
not a proper sense of their real.obligations to their employes and to the 
community at large. When employers show themselves callous to the 
public needs, short-sighted and greedy of their own profit without regard 
to the welfare of the wage workers, it is essential that the community shall 
exercise its collective power, and by prompt national legislative action supply 
a remedy for the conditions of work and life among the employes. The con- 
ditions so’ far as this company is concerned have been shown by impar- 
tial investigation to be literally intolerable in a land like ours where the prime 
requisite for peace and progress is a high average of self-respecting citizenship. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
New York City, August 5, 1914. 
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My Dear Mr. Gompers: 

You have asked me to contribute something to the issue of the organ 
of the American Federation of Labor on Labor Day. You have done this with 
the understanding that I differ with you in respect to some important issues 
affecting the cause of organized labor. I am very much in favor of the organi- 
zation of labor. I am in favor of it not only because of what it has effected 
and is effecting in the interest of those who earn their living by manual labor, 
skilled and unskilled, but also because of the advantages it brings to the 
community at large. No one can deny that the organization of labor has 
secured prompter advance of wages when conditions justified it, and a less 
sudden reduction in wages when depressed business and falling profits re. 
quired it. Modern trades unions have made a condition in which the capital- 
ist employer could match himself with all his resources against the poverty 
and dependence of the individual laborer impossible and unthinkable. Nor 
can any one deny the real benefit that has been brought to wage-earners and 
society through the legislation influenced directly by the activity of labor 
organizations. I have, therefore, said that were I a wage-earner, I would 
feel it my duty to join a labor organization, but I would dissent from some. 
of the principles that they are supposed to stand for and advocate. One is 
that of a closed shop, which involves curtailment of the personal liberty of 
the individual laborer, and the operation of duress upon him to compel him 
to join a labor organization that I think utterly inconsistent with the funda- 
mental principles of a free government and of a useful freedom of the individual 
in society. 

Secondly, I think labor organizations have had a tendency to reduce 
to a dead level all wage-earners in the same branches of industry, and to 
repress the motive for greater industry and greater skill involved in a difference 
in wages for individuals. It can never do good in a community to have the 
shiftless derive the same reward as those who exercise the prudential virtues. 
Some way must be found to avoid this deadening of individual effort. 

Then labor unions have frequently tended to factionalism. Factionalism 
means that spirit which would sacrifice the interests of the entire community 
to the supposed exclusive benefit of one class. The lenity with which leaders 
of organized labor have regarded unlawful and criminal acts committed in 
the assumed interest of labor is a symptom of this. The effort to paralyze 
by legislation the arm of courts to restrain lawlessness, the secondary boycott, 
the blacklist and other pernicious instrumentalities for winning industrial 
controversies is a short-sighted policy that I hope labor unions will learn 
to be unwise. 

I look forward to a great benefit from the workman’s compensation acts. 
I can not for the life of me understand why the present Congress, which 
assumes to be so full of alleged reforms, should not adopt this one for the 


federal jurisdiction. It will not only result in the uniform assumption by 
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society of the risk of injurious accident in all industries and branches of labor, 
but it will remove from the forum of litigation a class of cases that now con- 
sume a greater part of the time of the courts, with results that are so lacking 
in uniformity as to seem to be nothing but a game of chance. 

Of course, every lover of his country and of his kind looks with favor 
upon every movement that is really and practically in the interest of the 
individual wage-earner, because every such movement is a movement for the 
happiness of the community and of society and for the comfort and strengthen- 
ing of the people; but he who merely flatters the wage-earner with a view to 
securing his political support is not his friend. He who tells him the truth, 
unpalatable as it.may be, and attempts to point out the evil tendencies in 
organization that he should avoid, does him much more good. I can not 
think that the exemption of farmers and of wage-earners from any general 
criminal law like the antitrust law will in the end prove of any benefit to those 
exempted. 

If the addresses on each recurring Labor Day, in addition to emphasizing 
the rights of wage-earners and the indispensable part they play in the progress 
of society, shall make clear the duties that they owe to society in maintaining 
the supremacy of law, and in rendering an honest day’s work for an honest 
day’s wage, such anniversaries will serve their purpose. 

I congratulate you on the hard fight that you have made, and up to this 
time, the successful fight you have made, against the spread of socialism among 
wage-earners. Under present conditions of human nature the socialistic state 
is an impossible one without a tyranny, in contrast with which every hardship 
or injustice of the present industrial system will seem trivial. The only tenet 
of socialism I fully endorse is its opposition to war. 

WILLIAM H. Tarr. 
Pointe-au- Pic, Canada, August 11, 1914. 


Note.— Upon reading Mr. Taft's article the reader will do well to read my editorial in 
this issue under the caption ‘‘Americans dissent from you, Judge.’’—S. G. 
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ABOR REPRESENTED IN THE 


civilization which will ultimately cause the 


L ADMINISTRATION. By WILLIAM 
B. WILSON, SECRETARY OF LABOR. 


What do we mean when we speak of the 
‘labor movement?” ‘To some minds it con- 
veys only the idea of the perpetual struggle 
for higher wages, fewer hours of labor, greater 
safety, and better sanitary surroundings for 
the workers. That is a narrow interpretation. 
The labor movement is as broad as humanity 
itself. It reaches out into all of the ramifica- 
tions of human activity. It isthe motive power 
that is moving us forward to that higher 


“man with the hoe’’ to stand erect before 
his Maker and all the world, the peer of 
every other man not only in his rights, 
which we now theoretically concede, but 
in his physical and méntal opportunities 
and endowments. The individual who puts 
forth his efforts to advance the welfare of 
mankind is, maybe unconsciously, a part 
of the movement. The societies which 
are organized to prevent the exploitation of 
children, to protect womanhood against 
industrial wrongs, to promote more com- 
fort and better sanitation in the homes of 
the workers, to develop and to direct into 
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proper channels necessary educational facili- 
ties, to create safe and sanitary conditions 
in the mines, mills, and workshops, to arouse 
public sentiment in favor of collective bar- 
gaining between employers and employes 
are all parts of the great labor movement. 

The trade union embracing, as it does, 
the work of all these, and all the phases of 
human uplift which these do not embrace, 
is one of the great motors of modern times 
moving the world forward to its highest 
conception of human rights, human liberty, 
and human welfare. 

If we take as our definition of labor “any 
menta! or physical activity engaged in not 
solely for pleasure,’’ we are led inevitably 
to the conclusion that the movement that 
deals with labor must give its attention to- 
ward every word, deed, or condition which 
injuriously affects humanity in order that a 
remedy may be found and the public mind 
so informed that it will accept and apply it. 
It is from this standpoint that we have 
approached the organization and the ad- 
ministration of the Department of Labor. 
The organic act declares: ‘““The purpose of 
the Department of Labor shall be to foster, 
promote, and develop the welfare of the 
wage-earners of the United States, to im- 
prove their working conditions and to ad- 
vance their opportunities for profitable 
employment.”” What a tremendous field 
this maps out for us! The Department 
has been in existence for more than a year. 
It is in its formative state. The utmost care 
must be exercised that no false step shall be 
made. It is more important that it shall 
move right than that it shall move fast. 
In the period of its existence it has not 
startled the world by the complete solution 
of the labor problem. It is not likely to do 
so in the near future. But the help it has 
given in solving concrete problems as they 
have arisen has justified its existence. It 
has been heard in the inner councils of the 
administration. Its advice has been sought 
and given to Congress on matters affecting 
the workers. It has gathered and given 
publicity to important facts concerning the 
conditions of those who toil. It has put 
forth effective efforts to protect the women 
and children of our country. It has en- 
forced the immigration laws while protect- 
ing the immigrant. It has sought to im- 
press upon the alien seeking naturalization 
the true spirit of our institutions. It has 
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found employment for thousands who would 


otherwise have been unemployed. It has 
brought employers and employes together 
in scores of trade disputes, enabling them to 
work out their problems to their mutual ad- 
vantage without industrial warfare. It has 
been consulted by employers and employes, 
by trade unionists and non-unionists, by 
sociologists and scientists, has freely ex- 
changed advice in an effort to accomplish the 
purposes for which it was created, and 
in many other ways has utilized its influence 
for the common weal. 

This may not be much for a department 
of the government having such a wide field 
to work in, but too much should not be ex- 
pected from a department newly organized 
and not yet in complete operation. Enough 
has been accomplished, however, to demon- 
strate its usefulness. The workers have long 
looked forward to the establishment of this 
Department. May they have just grounds 
for hope in its accomplishments, faith in its 
future, and charity for its mistakes, is the 
wish of its present chief. 


NDUSTRIAL JUSTICE MUST PRE- 
CEDE INDUSTRIAL PEACE. By 
FRANK P. WALSH, CHAIRMAN, 

UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS. 

There is no group to whom the Chairman 
of the United States Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations can more whole-heartedly 
send his wishes and prayers for success than 
the organized workers of America—men and 
women. 

The dawn of the nineteenth century found 
the organized workers—few in numbers 
and uninfluential—making the battle, practi- 
cally alone, for free and universal education; 
laying the foundation, through their suffer- 
ing and travail, for the present public school 
system of our land. 

Today, a century later, mighty in numbers 
and powerful in influence, you are in the van- 
guard of a struggle which, in my opinion, 
will make this century notable in the ad- 
vancement of the cause of humanity. The 
fight is toapply to industry the principles of 
democracy which now prevail in all just 
governments in political affairs and in which 
lies the hope of the race for the advancement 
of real human liberty. 

Never was a cause less sordid, more fired 
with the highest social ideals of our race, 
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than this effort to secure for millions of men, 
women, and children the blessings of eco- 
nomic independence, assuring a lofty citizen- 
ship with an impregnable base of virtuous 
and intelligent manhood and womanhood. 

Of you as an organization and as indivi- 
duals much is demanded. We are more 
prone to judge and criticize the man or or- 
ganization whose aims are unselfish than the 
man or organization that frankly is working 
for purely selfish ends. Human frailty 
touches you as it touches every human 
instrument. But this I can say, and say it 
gladly: Whenever, in my experience, a 
public official, an organization or a private 
citizen asks support for any measure that is 
progressive, just, and humane, the group in 
the body politic on whom reliance can be 
placed for effective support is the organized 
workers of the land. Many a fight for hu 
mane legislation or political emancipation 
owes its success to the support of the labor 
movement, although the victory does not 
always directly and selfishly benefit those 
who compose that movement and who carry 
the heavy burden of battle. 

Keep constantly before you, then, a high 
conception of your important place as leaders 
in this great struggle for human liberty. 
No small or narrow view of your task will 
suffice to account for your heroism and 
sacrifices of the past, nor to inspire you and 
your children to those that will be demanded 
in the future. 

It has been my very great privilege and 
pleasure to work upon this Commission with 
two of the veteran chiefs of the American 
Federation of Labor—John B. Lennon and 
James O’Connell. I have formed a deep 
respect for them on account of their sterling 
manhood and intelligent grasp of industrial 
problems. It is with a feeling of gratitude 
towards them and congratulation to you, 
that I so cheerfully attest that their zeal as 
fair-minded and patriotic citizens is in no- 
wise diminished, so far as the work of this 
Commission is concerned, by the passionate 
devotion of a lifetime to Labor’s cause. 

Directed by Congress to discover the 
underlying causes of industrial unrest, this 
Commission is now engaged in an earnest 
effort to get the facts regarding industrial 
conditions and to make those facts known. 
When we shall have done that, we hope to 
make recommendations that will be helpful 
in bringing about the right sort of industrial 
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peace. But although we hope to accom- 
plish much, the Chairman of this Commission 
realizes that Labor’s welfare must depend, 
in the last analysis, on Labor itself. 


RGANIZATION PROTECTS LIFE 
ANDSECURES HUMAN RIGHTS, 
By SETH LOW. 

In the cigarmakers’ official journal of 
September, 1912, the statement is made 
in the course of a discussion of the sick and 
death benefit funds: ‘We are primarily 
and above all else a labor organization. Our 
work is dedicated to the moral, material, 
social and industrial uplift of the members.” 

It is because I recognize that these are the 
objects which constitute the ideal of or- 
ganized labor as represented by every labor 
union worthy of the name, that I have al- 
ways been interested in the labor movement 
and have wished it well. From the report 
referred to, it appears that in thirty-two 
years and two months the Cigar Makers’ 
International Union of America has paid a 
grand total of benefits amounting to $10,228,- 
842. Of this large sum less than one million 
and a half was paid for strike benefits. The 
rest went for loans to traveling members; 
for sick benefit ; for death and total disability 
benefit ; and for out-of-work benefit. 

The foregoing report shows that since the 
establishment of the eight-hour day the per- 
centage of deaths from consumption has de- 
creased from 49 per cent to 20 per cent; and 
that in the same period the average length of 
life of the members has increased from thirty- 
seven years and six months at the time 
of death, to fifty years and one month at the 
time of death. ‘The report justly observes: 
“The foregoing remarkable demonstration 
by facts and figures concerning the increase 
in the longevity of our members gives the 
lie direct to the pessimist and completely 
explodes the oft-repeated expression by all 
such that the condition of the masses is 
growing worse.” 

Such services as these on the part of a 
labor union to the general welfare are very 
little appreciated by the public at large who 
look upon a labor union solely as a fighting 
organization bent upon securing shorter 
hours and higher wages, without regard to 
the effect of increased cost of operation upon 
industry and commerce. ‘This revelation 
from a single labor union of the human side 
of the effect of short workday and good pay 

















ought to be very helpful in enabling those 
who are conscious only of the combative side 
of labor unionism to do more justice to the 
ideals for which labor organization stands. 

For this reason I rejoice in the progress 
which the last year has brought to the cause 
of organized labor in more ways than one. 
You have been contending for years that 
defendants charged with contempt of court 
committed outside of the immediate presence 
of the court were entitled to a trial by jury; 
and because of this contention you have been 
attacked as attempting to belittle the power 
of the courts. It must have been a supreme 
satisfaction, therefore, that the Supreme 
Court of the United States declared that 
your claim was and ought to be the law of the 
land. 

I also am glad that the Congress is dis- 
posed to remove all doubt as to the right of 
laboring men to unite and to engage in col- 
lective bargaining as to all questions relating 
to hours of labor, rates of pay, and condi- 
tions of employment. These seem to me to 
be human rights which the law of the land 
ought never to call in question. If Labor is 
to enjoy these rights those who employ 
labor must have corresponding rights within 
the same field. It takes two to make a 
bargain and no bargain as to such matters 
can be made unless the employers as well as 
the employes are free to make such bargains. 

I hope that the labor legislation pending 
in Congress as I write is not intended to au- 
thorize the secondary boycott. The boy- 
cott in its primary form may be justifiable 
in an industrial controversy between an em- 
plover and his employes, if justifiable at all 
as a war measure; for a boycott is a war 
measure and nothing else. But when it is ex- 
tended so as to affect the actions of those not 
primarily engaged in the quarrel between 
an employer and his employes, the boycott 
seems to me both unphilosophical and incon- 
sistent with the peaceful existence of a 
society of fellow citizens mutually dependent 
upon one another. The unalienable right to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness’’ 
can scarcely be stretched to include the right 
to destroy the business of one with whom 
you have no quarrel because he happens to 
deal with another with whom you chance 
to have a dispute involving wages, hours of 
labor, or conditions of employment. At 
least, so it seems to me. 
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I extend cordial greetings to the members 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


OLLECTIVE BARGAINING THE 
MEANS TO INDUSTRIAL FREE- 
DOM. By BEN B. LINDSEY, 

JUDGE OF JUVENILE CourT, DENVER, COLO- 
RADO. 


There is no child problem that is not a 
parent problem; and there is no parent prob- 
lem that is not in the final analysis, in a 
large measure, a social, economic, and indus- 
trial problem. We can not protect the chil- 
dren; we can not secure for them their 
heritage, their birthright, unless we can 
protect their parents. I would be false to the 
children of this nation if I merely sat in the 
children’s court, using a palliative to deal 
with the effects of causes and conditions 
without attacking the causes and conditions 
while doing the best I can to help the indi- 
vidual victims. I, therefore, have no apology 
to make for my interest in industrial prob- 
lems as being at the same time the biggest 
part of the child problem that has engaged 
my interest and the best years and service 
of my life. 

The years devoted to this work convince 
me that the union labor is a good thing; that 
the unions are good things, and that if the 
workers of this nation would escape the 
absolute and certain slavery that they face 
without the union, they will not only join the 
unions of their respective trades but that 
they will use every lawful and just means 
in their power to induce others to do so. The 
opposition to unions comes primarily from 
ignorance and the occasional mistakes and 
errors of the unions themselves that should 
not be confused with the big principle they 
stand for. There is no institution on earth 
without its defects, its mistakes or even its 
failures with certain individuals and in cer- 
tain cases. 

It is chiefly the arrogance and impudence 
of private property and monopoly that 
assume to themselves divine rights (as did 
the ancient kings and their ignorant servi- 
tors) who use these things in an effort to 
destroy the principle of unionism. Labor 
has a right to organize, and as a union is 
entitled to recognition, and those workers 
who stand in its way are simply forging their 
own chains. Under the present laws of 


property, nothing but union and co-operation 
among the workers of this country will save 
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this nation]from a slavery very infinitely 
more deadening and oppressive than the old 
slavery. It is absurd for men to say that 
capital is not organized—unionized. It is 
the most powerful solidarity the world has 
ever seen. It is naturally and effectively 
cohesive and co-operative, without even the 
apparent forms of organization and union 
that are beheld in the gathering of the work- 


ers. It is at once a force presenting all 
the violence, oppression, tyranny, and 
cruelty, existing in the feudalism and 


despotisms of the olden times. One of the 
things necessary to civilize it, to humanize 
it, to make it in the slightest sense responsive 
to human rights, human needs, and human 
justice, is the systematic and effective or- 
ganization and union of the workers. At 
least that is the condition we are facing in 
this country today, so long as we recognize 
the justice of our present institutions, gov- 
ernment, and civilization. 

There are two governments in this coun- 
try—the political government whose au- 
thority centers at Washington; and under 
the laws of property without the organiza- 
tion of the workers, a bigger and a 
more powerful government, the industrial 
government whose power is in New York 
City. That government, in spite of any 
powers of the political government (without 
important changes) would become as re- 
lentless, as barbarous, and as cruel as any 
government of the ancient monarchs. In 
many instances, because of the lack of or- 
ganization and union among the workers, it 
has been just as relentless and oppressive. 
Under present conditions, therefore, the or- 
ganization and union of the workers and 
their right to collective bargaining is one of 
the most righteous and just causes being 
contended for in this nation. ‘To oppose it is 
to oppose liberty ; to accept it is only the duty 
of the hour if we would steer this Republic 
past the rocky reefs of violent revolution; for 
oppression without relief, without hope, 
knows no remedy but rebellion, revolt, and 
violence. Those who do most to encourage 
and provoke such an undesirable alternative 
are those who oppose and fight the union 
of the workers. Those who would avoid it 


are those who do most to promote and de- 
fend the right of the workers to organize, to 
unionize, thus to present a force opposed 
to that which would leave them no alterna- 
tive, in the final analysis, but slavery and 
serfdom or revolt and violence. 





FOR 
LEG- 
ISLATION. By JOHN I. NOLAN, 


RGANIZATION SECURES 
WORKERS PROTECTIVE 


REPRESENTATIVE OF FIFTH CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT, CALIFORNIA. 

Labor Day 1914 ought to bring to the 
hearts of the toiling masses of this country 
renewed hope and good cheer. 

Since Labor Day 1913 anumber of events 
have transpired in Washington that have 
redounded and will continue to redound 
greatly to the benefit of the wage-workers 
both organized and unorganized. The latter 
are gradually learning the benefits that are 
derived from associating themselves in or- 
ganizations with their fellows. 

One of the foremost victories that or- 
ganized labor has achieved during this period 
was its complete vindication in the report 
of the special committee appointed by the 
House of Representatives to investigate the 
Mulhall charges against the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, which committee 
also investigated the methods pursued by 
the American Federation of Labor in its 
efforts to secure just and humane legislation. 
On the other hand, the committee con- 
demned in no uncertain terms the question- 
able tactics pursued by the representatives 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the result being that the represen- 
tatives of Labor are cordially received in our 
legislative halls and the men who opposed 
humane legislation so bitterly and success- 
fully are no longer in evidence. 

The Labor Group in Congress has also 
taken an active and purely non-partisan 
interest in every important measure affecting 
Labor and has greatly aided in securing 
adequate appropriations to put the new De- 
partment of Labor under Secretary Wilson 
on a firm and substantial basis, that it might 
be able to carry out the work that the 
creators of this Department had in mind. 
This was no easy task in view of the 
efforts of some to cripple the Department 
through lack of funds sufficient to permit it 
to carry on the work on an efficient basis. 

The Labor Group also rendered good serv- 
ice in securing the passage of the Clayton 
Antitrust bill, which provides for the 
exemption of labor organizations from the 
provisions of the Sherman Antitrust law and 
also limits the issuance of injunctions in 
labor disputes and emphasizes what Labor 
should be permitted to do during such dis- 
putes. 




















Another important measure which passed 
the House, and which will undoubtedly pass 
the Senate, is the Booher-Hughes Convict 
Labor bill, which gives each state the right 
to protect itself from the unfair competition 
of other states that permit the products of 
convict labor to be placed upon the market 
in competition with free labor. The Hensley 
bill, placing greater restrictions upon 
the importation of the products of foreign 
convict labor, passed the House and no 
doubt will pass the Senate in a short while. 

The act creating a Bureau of Labor Safety 
for jthe study and the prevention of acci- 
dents in private employment passed the 
House. This is a very important matter to 
all workers and no doubt will be enacted by 
the Senate. 

The Seamen’s bill providing for safety of 
life at sea and granting relief to seamen from 
many unfair conditions under which they 
have suffered, passed the Senate. This 
measure was championed by Senator La 
Follette and the friends of the measure 
are in hopes that it will pass the House 
in a satisfactory manner ere Labor Day 
1914 rolls around. 

One of the first measures passed of in- 
terest to the workers, was the La Follette- 
Peters bill, limiting the hours of labor for 
women in the District of Columbia to eight 
hours per day and forty-eight hours per 
week. This should be an incentive to fur- 
ther legislation along this line by the several 
states of this Union. 

The Burnett bill restricting immigration 
and containing the literacy test for immi- 
grants passed the House by an overwhelm- 
ing majority and has been reported favor- 
ably to the Senate. ‘This measure will most 
likely pass the Senate in the very near future. 

The workers of the country are repre- 
sented in both branches of Congress by men 
who understand the social and economic ills 
of the people and who are at all times in a 
position to give expression in a practical way 
on legislation that will tend to alleviate con- 
ditions that have so long existed. Let us 
hope that the workers will always protect 
themselves in this direction. 


ORKING WOMEN AND _ OR- 

GANIZATION. By MARGARET 

DREIER ROBINS, PRESIDENT, 
WoMEN’s TRADE UNION LEAGUE. 


1903, Hall, 


In November, in Faneuil 


Boston, the American Federation of Labor 
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organized the National Women’s ‘Trade 
Union League. Early in its history the 
American Federation of Labor declared in 
favor of political equality for women 
and the first presidential report urged the im- 
portance and necessity of their industrial 
organization. The labor leaders of the 
United States were among the first to recog- 
nize the share of women in industrial democ- 
racy and called the working women of 
America to the double task of working for 
civic and industrial freedom. In 1903 they 
decided that these results could best be at- 
tained by an organization of women working 
in co-operation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for these specific purposes. 
The organization of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League was quickly followed 
by the establishment of local leagues in 
Boston, New York, Chicago, and today 
there are in addition local leagues in St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Missouri; Spring- 
field, Illinois; Denver, and Baltimore. Each 
local league becomes a center of effort for the 
improvement of the condition of working 
women through organization and legislation. 

For centuries women have looked upon 
their problems as personal to be met and 
solved only by each as an individual. But 
when the introduction of machinery carried 
her work from the home to the mill she had 
to learn that her problem was a social one to 
be mastered only by collective action. When 
in the further development of machinery 
the work of a skilled artisan could be re- 
placed by an untrained woman or girl 
plus the machine, and individual bargaining 
became a menace to the social order by her 
inability to secure a fair wage and need 
forced her to become an underbidder in the 
labor market—then education and equip- 
ment in organization and citizenship for 
working women became a social necessity. 
While the need of organization is imperative, 
with an army of seven million women work- 
ers, of whom three million are under twenty- 
one years of age, education is also essential. 
To teach girls of fourteen receiving five cents 
an hour and women working for three dol- 
lars a week, the true value of their labor 
power; to show and interpret to them the 
tragedy of the underbidder and the cer- 
tainty with which low wages react in injury 
to women and the ruin of the home; to de- 
velop a sense of group fellowship and respon- 
sibility for working conditions in their fac- 
tory and trade; to help the average working 
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girl to feel that upon her knowledge, courage, 
and co-operation depend her personal wel- 
fare and the welfare of her fellow-workers 
such was the work of the Women’s Trade 
Union League in its early years. 

‘The first answer of the rank and file of the 
working girls to this call for a larger life of 
freedom, opportunity and self-government 
was the epoch-making strikes beginning with 
the shirt-waist workers in New York and 
Philadelphia and sweeping nearly every in- 
dustrial center. Grim and terrible as a strike 
may be as an expression of protest, it is 
nevertheless the outward and visible sign of a 
miracle in the human soul. To strike against 
anti-social working conditions when all 
other means fail, to suffer if need be from 
hunger and cold and to keep faith with one’s 
fellows in this struggle after a better human 
life which all shall share, is a final expression 
of courage and character in the world of 
labor. ‘The victories won in these struggles 
have not only wiped out sweating conditions 
in many trades and helped to standardize 
labor in important industries, but from 
the heat of these conflicts has been forged 
a new and able leadership among the 
working women of America. 

The building work of these last ten years 
is beginning to tell. According to the De- 
partment of Labor of the state of New York 
there was an increase in the organization of 
working women during the past year in that 
state of 111 per cent and the slogan of the 
New York Women’s Trade Union League, 
“to organize one hundred thousand women 
by 1915,” will doubtless be realized under the 
leadership of their newly elected President, 
Melinda Scott, of the Hat Trimmers’ Union, 
and their organizers, Rose Schneidermann 
and Leonora O’ Reilly. 

It is but natural that the older leagues in 
Chicago, New York, and Boston should be 
more actively engaged in the work of or 
ganization than their younger sisters, for 
they have prepared the way by applying the 
labor maxim, ‘‘Agitate, Educate, Organize!’’ 
The spirit of solidarity among the trade 
union women of Chicago brought about the 
appointment of Mary Butler of the glove 
workers by the Board of Education—the 


first union woman in America to be ap- 
pointed a trade teacher in a public school. 
Co-operation between the organizers of the 
Illinois state committee of the Women’s 
Trade Union League, Emma Steghagen, 
Agnes Nestor, Mary Anderson, and the 
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two national organizers for the American 
Federation of Labor, John Fitzpatrick and 
Emmet Flood, has brought about the or- 
ganization of the state employes at Dunning 
with a 20 per cent increase in wages and the 
eight-hour day. The Illinois state com- 
mittee of the W. T. U. L. and the State 
Federation of Labor are now co-operating 
to organize women workers in the southern 
part of that state. 

It is the spirit of Margaret Haley and 
Catherine Goggin, of the Chicago Teachers’ 
Federation, and Mrs. Frances Squire Petter 
(until her recent death national lecturer for 
the Women’s Trade Union League) agitating 
and educating which is bringing the teachers 
of the public schools of one city after another 
into the labor movement. 

This developed sense of group fellowship 
has created and sustained the monthly publi- 
cation Life and Labor so that the demands 
and ideals of the organized working women 
might find expression, and today this maga- 
zine is carrying this message into England, 
Europe, Australia, China, Japan, and South 
Africa. 

It is the growing spirit of the woman's 
movement which daily brings requests to the 
office of the Women’s Trade Union League 
for women organizers to be sent into the 
field, calls from the working women of Cali- 
fornia, Washington, Oregon, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, Minnesota, Iowa, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Texas, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Florida. 

It is the newly awakened sense of personal 
responsibility which answered to the ap- 
peals of their fellow-workers by establishing 
a training school for women organizers to set 
free for leadership and service in the labor 
movement the trade union girl of experience 
and judgment. In January, 1914, the first 
three students entered the training school 
of the National Women’s Trade Union 
League at Chicago, the first school ever es- 
tablished in this country, if not in the 
world, for the training of trade union girls 
as organizers and equipping them for indus- 
trial leadership. They were Louisa Mittel- 
stadt, who was given four months’ leave of 
absence with salary by the Kansas City 
Industrial Council; Myrtle Whitehead, given 
leave of absence with salary by the Women’s 
Trade Union League of Baltimore, and 
Fannie Cohen of New York. 

The organization and quickening into 




















social consciousness and group helpfulness of 
working women is the supreme need of 
industrial democracy in America. ‘This is 
the women’s age. This generation will wit- 
ness a greater advance of women into civic 
and social control than in all the past ages 
of the human race. If working women 
are not actually represented in the leadership 
of this great movement it will be controlled 
by privilege and reaction. The organiza- 
tion of working women; the training of trade 
union girls with the gift of leadership for 
service among their fellow-workers; litera- 
ture that will inform, stimulate, and en- 
courage working women everywhere to 
stand together and co-operate in the indus- 
trial struggle as they co-operate in the church 
and the school; this is the way and the only 
way to win and hold the future for industrial 
democracy in this country and the world. 


PROGRESS FOR HUMANITY. 

By ROBERT F. HOXIE, Pro- 
FESSOR OF Po.iticaAL Economy, UNIVER- 
SITy OF CHICAGO. 

Since the dawn of civilization the fate of 
the downtrodden has depended upon two 
great factors—organization and leadership. 
Down through the ages until we reach a time 
within the memory of men now living, the 
workers were, with rare and fleeting excep- 
tions, organized by the men of the privi- 
leged orders and led only by their masters, 
—first the slave masters, then the nobles and 
clergy, and finally the owners of the ma- 
terial means of production. The work was 
theirs but not the product; obedience was 
theirs but not the making of the law; 
they fought the wars but for the rights 
and privileges of others; theirs was the dig- 
nity of labor but not the dignity of life. In 
poverty and dishonor they, the many, gave 
their sweat and blood, their wives and chil- 
dren to purchase leisure and luxury for the 
few who were intrenched in the power of 
organization and the arts of leadership. 

But gradually through their bitter exper- 
ience the workers were taught the two great 
lessons of life: that the primal rights of man 
and the decencies of life—labor with dig- 
nity, health and safety, the comfortable 
home, the sheltered and unbroken family 
circle, education and recreation—are not 
automatic rewards of the good and meri- 
torious individual, are not let down from 
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heaven or the state, but must be wrung from 
privilege and interest, and, secondly, that in 
the struggle for these things the individual 
is nothing—the group is all. For what 
power has the individual against the state, 
and what force the one worker against the 
master of hundreds or thousands? 

Then began the organization of the work- 
ers for the workers, and sodawned anew era 
of hope and betterment for the men of Labor. 
But for long the new struggle was almost 
fruitless. The lesson had not been all learned. 
Organization alone, it was found, could effect 
little either under the rule of legal restriction 
or the freedom of competition and bargain- 
ing. Under the former working group was 
pitted against working group, and the restric- 
tions made in the past for the benefit of the 
privileged stood; under the latter, the toilers, 
tied to the bench and sunk in the mine, 
were no match for the men of the market- 
place and their wily representatives. With- 
out skilled and trusted representatives of 
their own, trained leadership drawn from the 
men of toil, the workers were still helpless. 
Men they needed who had suffered with 
them, men of force and experience who had 
learned the intricacies and subtleties of 
trade and politics, to unify the workers’ 
viewpoint, to unite the scattered organic 
groups, who could meet craft with craft, 
special knowledge with special knowledge, 
and, backed by the solid array of millions 
of united men could defy the threat of force 
and the unjust manipulation of the law. 

It is the proudest boast of Labor and the 
greatest cause for cheer that out of this need 
and stress such leaders arose that in the 
main they have proved true to their com- 
rades and the cause, and that the rank and 
file under their guidance are fast learning the 
lessons of solidarity, discipline, and the neces- 
sity of good leadership. 

Today, as in the past, organization and 
leadership rule the world. But today, as 
never before, we behold organization and 
leadership of the workers, by the workers, 
and for the workers. Of the outcome there 
can be no doubt. No longer is the organized 
worker a slave to the whim of the master, 
dependent for his bread upon subserviency 
under driving and insult, but a man dignified 
by the consciousness of rights recognized and 
sustained, for he has practically won already 
a right to his job, a living wage, a modicum 
of leisure and universal education for his 
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children, and he has won to the point where 
the master in his last resort dare no longer 
manipulate the law to sustain his unjust 
claims and privileges. 

It needs now no prophetic eye to see the 
time not far distant when autocracy shall 
have been driven from its last stand; when 
democracy in government and industry shall 
prevail; when dignity, security, and comfort 
shall be the lot of all who toil; when organ- 
ized labor shall have completely triumphed. 


CAN METHODS. By GENERAL 
SHERWOOD, 
CONGRESSIONAL 


O)‘cax mer LABOR USES AMERI- 


REPRE- 
Dis- 


ISAAC R. 
SENTATIVE NINTH 


TRICT, OHIO. 


Labor Day means more to the workers this 
year than ever before. Labor today has more 
rights, more recognition, more standing, and 
more power than ever. ‘The remarkable 
spectacle was witnessed in June when over 
two hundred members of Congress stood up 
and voted to recognize the rights of Labor 
to organize for its protection and betterment. 
Labor today is recognized in a cabinet bu- 
reau presided over by a man who formerly 
worked as a coal miner in Pennsylvania. 
Labor’s rights today are better guarded by 
legislation than ever before since Samuel 
Gompers, the great commoner and humani- 
tarian of the labor movement, assumed com- 
‘mand and direction of organized labor. And 
while we are talking and writing about 
strikes and boycotts, the question has arisen 
in my mind, When did the first strike occur 
in American history? If there is no one 
present to answer this question, I will 
answer it myself. It was in the eventful year 
preceding the Declaration of Independence 
that a band of plain, common working men, 
battling for their homes and firesides against 
the encroachment of plutocracy and heredi- 
tary aggression, organized the first strike 
in America. And the second question is, 
Who organized the first boycott? Does this 
question puzzle you? It was a man from 
Virginia named George Washington, who in 
the Virginia Colonial legislature rose to the 
height of over six feet, and introduced a reso- 
lution pledging the colonists of Virginia to 
buy no article of trade or commerce from 
England until the ‘‘British Stamp Act” was 
repealed. And furthermore, no bewigged 
wearer of judicial ermine was present either 





in person, or by proxy, in that eventful time 
even to talk of an injunction. 


GAINING. By HENRY R. SEAGER, 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL Economy, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

The organized workers of the United 
States are surely to be congratulated on the 
progress made during the last year. The 
very violence of some of the labor struggles 
that have occurred has served to call nation- 
wide attention to the deplorable conditions 
in the mining, textile, and other industries 
and to increase the public understanding of 
and sympathy with organized labor's de- 
mands and aspirations. Legislation pend- 
ing in Congress promises to register this 
better understanding and wider sympathy 
in laws that recognize the proper distinction 
between combinations of wage-earners and of 
employers concerned with their mutual re- 
lations and combinations of producers aim- 
ing to take advantage of scattered and un- 
organized consumers. 

This progress brings with it new problems 
and new responsibilities. Public opinion 
is still wavering in reference to the wisdom 
of permitting organized labor to oppose its 
full strength, whether through the strike or 
the boycott, to the resistance of employers 
to its demands for better conditions, and the 
ultimate decision will hinge largely on the use 
made of new rights as they are acquired. 
Some of the circumstances that may hasten 
or retard the spread of collective bargaining 
are specially worthy. of consideration. 

The correlative of the closed shop, or 
better the preferential shop, is the open 
union. All thoughtful wage-earners must 
set their faces squarely against union regula- 
tions or policies which prevent competent 
and upright workers from obtaining admis- 
sion to labor organizations on fair and equal 
terms. Such regulations make the closed 
shop an engine of oppression instead of a 
means of emancipation and rally the dis- 
interested public to the side of employers 
in opposition to it. 

In formulating demands upon employers 
due consideration must be given to the re- 
quirements of efficient production. Much 
sentimental nonsense has been spoken and 
written about “‘the identity of the interests 
of labor and capital.’ Nevertheless every 
intelligent worker knows that his wages as 
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well as the profits of the employer can be 
secured only as the result of successful in- 
dustry. The more highly machinery for col- 
lective bargaining is developed and the 
more completely oppressive monopolies are 
brought under control, either through com- 
petition or through government regulation, 
the greater will be the obligation resting on 
wage-earners to consider the public interest 
in efficient and ample production as well 
their own interests in higher pay and shorter 
hours. Many restrictions on output are 
fully justified as means of protecting workers 
from too intensive or too prolonged effort. 
Others result in sheer waste which must, in 
the long run, injure wage-earners as well as 
their employers and the community. Effi- 
cient production and the avoidance of need- 
less wastes, as well as better conditions 
of employment, must be aims of the high- 
minded wage-earner if he is to enjoy the 
sympathy and command the respect of the 
public in his efforts to improve his condition. 

The extension of machinery for collective 
bargaining should be accompanied by a 
more frequent resort to conciliation and arbi- 
tration as substitutes for strikes and lock- 
outs. Public boards of conciliation and 
arbitration to be efficient must be non- 
partisan. 

Present conditions are disheartening 
enough, but with organized labor free to use 
its growing strength to improve labor condi- 
tions, with labor unions open to all competent 
workers and more and more truly represen- 
tative of the interests of Labor as a whole, 
with wage-earners themselves mindful of 
our common dependence for our well-being 
upon efficient production and the avoidance 
of wastes, and with boards of conciliation and 
arbitration representing fairly the public and 
employers as well as the workers and thus 
commanding the confidence of all of the 
parties to labor disputes, is it not reasonable 
to expect rapid progress in the future? This 
is the hope which reconciles many of us to 
conditions which without it would seem 
intolerable. 


FFECTIVE ORGANIZATION IS 
3 PRACTICAL. By JEREMIAH W. 
JENKS. Proressor OF POLITICAL 
Economy, NEw YorRK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF COMMERCE, ACCOUNTS AND FINANCE. 
Perhaps there is no better way to test the 
degree of civilization of a country than to 
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note the standard of living of the wage- 
earners. The wages upon which this stand- 
ard of living must be based are determined 
to a very great degree by the productivity 
of the workers themselves. The larger the 
product the more there is to divide. It is 
dependent, however, also in part upon the 
way in which the returns from the product 
are divided. This brings about always a 
rivalry of interest between employer and 
workmen. However, fortunately, as society 
becomes more enlightened and both classes 
become better trained, this conflict is grad- 
ually being lessened in bitterness by methods 
of friendly negotiations, through collective 
bargaining and other similar means. 

It is also gratifying to note that as the 
years go by the standard of living of the 
wage-earners is steadily rising. ‘The facts 
show beyond much doubt that in the United 
States, at any rate, among the skilled 
workers, the ability to secure articles of 
comfort and enjoyment has at least doubled 
during the last fifty years. This steady im- 
provement in the standard of living of the 
wage-earners has been due, in my judgment, 
in no small degree to the acts of the trade 
unions in steadily demanding a reasonable 
share of the product of industry and in en- 
forcing their demands by argument, by the 
education of public opinion, by strikes if need 
be. The wage-earners are to be heartily 
congratulated upon the leadership which has 
enabled them thus to secure better wages, 
better conditions of work, greater comfort in 
living, better means of improving themselves 
and their children. 

The wage-earners should see to it in conse- 
quence that they choose and retain leaders 
who are cool of head, able to present their 
case, men of character who can be trusted. 
They should likewise, when they have such 
men, be ready to give them their confidence 
and follow their leadership. More than once 
I have been in the midst of a strike, in a posi- 
tion to know well existing conditions, and to 
see intimately the positions of both parties 
to the conflict and the motives influencing 
them. On more than one occasion I have 
seen a victory won by the cool-headed labor 
leaders (who, as arule, are more experienced 
and more skillful in leading a conflict than 
are the employers) and then have seen that 
contest lost because the rank and file, not 
knowing existing conditions, maddened by 
reckless agitators, have insisted upon de- 











mands that were unreasonable, often im- 
possible, and have refused to follow the 
union leadership. 

Such cases ought not to arise. The wage- 
earners by following wise leadership have 
gained greatly. By choosing and supporting 
the leaders who are conservative and wise, 
while indefatigable in their efforts to gain all 
that is possible and just, they will advance 
their cause far more rapidly than by letting 
themselves be misled by agitators who are 
shouting for the unattainable. The cause 
of the wage-earners is advancing. 
look is cheering. Let the good work go on. 

OF PROGRESS. _ By 


VIDENCES 
EDWARD KEATING, ConGrgess- 
MAN AT LARGE From COLORADO. 


I refuse to be a pessimist. The Golden 
Age is not behind us. It is before us. We 
are advancing in the right direction and we 
are going forward at express-train speed. 

The ordinary man is better off today than 
ever before in all the zons of the world’s 
history. ‘Tomorrow will see his condition 
still further improved and next month he will 
wonder why he tolerated what seems so good 
today. 

God did not make the world for the ex 
traordinary man, although the latter has suc- 
ceeded in monopolizing a considerable por- 
tion of it. The ordinary man is entit'ed to 
his just share of the Father’s bounty and it 
fills my heart with joy to see him gradually 
coming into his own. 

When school-houses were few and far be- 
tween and printing presses were operated by 
leg power, the extraordinary man not only 
had a monopoly of the earth’s resources but 
he had a monopoly of the earth’s knowledge. 

With the “little red school-house”’ crown- 
ing every hill and mighty leviathan presses 
turning out millions of books and papers and 
pamphlets every day, the extraordinary man 
has lost his monopoly of the earth’s knowl- 
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edge. Today the average trade unionist 
knows as much, if not more, about political! 
economy than the average member of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association. 

Having lost his monopoly of knowledge, 
the extraordinary man finds it increasingly 
difficult to convince the ordinary man of the 
justice of the existing scheme of things 
and especially of the advisability of permit- 
ting the extraordinary man to continue his 
monopoly of the earth’s resources. 

Just now the ordinary man is thinking, 
and thinking mighty hard. Knowledge has 
made him conservative and he does not want 
to tear down until he is prepared to rebuild. 
So he is content to alter and patch the exist- 
ing structure of government. Perhaps he 
can make it answer his purposes. Perhaps 
not. 

Should the final answer be in the negative 
the ordinary man will do that which seems 
to him best. Jefferson tells us, you know, 
“Governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” 

The ordinary man represents the over- 
whelming majority of the “‘governed’”’ and he 
wants a “‘just’”’ government. 

He could get that kind of a government to- 
morrow if he were only sure about what he 
wants. But he hasn’t solved the riddle—not 
yet. In God’s good time he may. 

Pending that, the ordinary man will con- 
tinue building ‘“‘little red school-houses”’ and 
his boys and girls will continue to fill 
them, and the printing presses will continue 
producing millions of books, papers, and 
pamphlets. 

It is an unconquerable combination, and 
even the extraordinary man will realize 
after awhile that it is a waste of time to 
oppose it. 

So, brothers, let’s continue to organize, and 
educate, and unflinchingly battle for the right, 
but let’s do the work with a smile on our 
lips and a song in our hearts. 
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One day of the year is set apart as the day of the workers of America. That 
day was made possible and given significance by the labor 











—" movement. No other force in all the world has done more 
REVERIE to bring hope and betterment to the victims of power. 


Look down the ages. Wherever there was oppression of 
those who toiled with their hands there was the labor movement. Down the ages 
marched the millions who bore the burdens yet who were denied opportunity 
and who suffered injustice. But they marched steadily onward and upward 
they marched out of bondage into the realm of freedom. 

The meaning of every movement is its ideals. Not every close range 
view of the movement will show whither it tends or what it means. But the 
sweep and the scope of this movement as it surges irresistibly through the ages 
reveal its ideals and show what it has been worth to human beings. Steadily 
the movement has freed them from the power of the masters and has brought 
more and more freedom into the lives of the people. For freedom must start 
within the individual and proceed outward. It must first be in the hearts and 
minds of individuals and then it can be manifest in their deeds and relations 
to each other. 

The purpose of the movement is the great ideal sought by all the seers. 
The methods by which the ideal is to be made real are practical and material. 
By organization the workers secured definite and shorter workdays. The 
gain sounds very commonplace, but when translated in terms of human lives 
its purpose becomes one with the vision of greater human freedom and oppor- 
tunity. Increased wages mean increased opportunities to live. The stomach 
must be satisfied before the mind can grapple with problems of work or reach 
out after the ideal. Every new agreement that provides for better physical 
protection of our people makes possible greater ideal development and a more 
able and resourceful nation. 

Progress for the working people has come from organization. The unions 
have been the schools of the common people. They have taught them their 
rights, pointed out their possibilities, and shown them that they hold their 
future in their own hands. The unions have been the enemies of things as 
they are, the champions of things as they may be. 

The extension of the labor movement through organization means better 
living for the numbers now deprived of their rights and opportunities. ‘The 
unions carry cheer and comfort into the dark places where the workers 
are seemingly hopeless. They go to those whose very bones are weary 
with much labor and whose minds are made numb and dumb with the struggle 
for daily existence. The unions gather such into their folds, make of them 
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independent, free creatures with hope. As the unions increase in number and 
in strength their possibilities for further helpfulness to greater numbers of 
the heavily oppressed increase in proportion. This Labor Day, 1914, finds 
the trade union movement stronger than ever before. It finds the trade union 
movement making new and more successful attempts to organize those who 
have never been organized—the wage-earning women and the unskilled 
wcerkers. As the work of the federated unions becomes greater its successes 
become greater and of greater consequence to all humanity. 

We have done much but the future looms big with opportunity and 
duty. The welfare and the hope of the people are bound up with the mannet 
in which we shall deal with the possibilities that lie in our hands. Let us acquit 
ourselves as men and women worthy of the rights and freedom that we inherit 
from the past and mindful of the ideals entrusted to our safekeeping; let us carry 
onthe great work of human freedom during the years tocome. We are 
charged with the responsibility of forming more and greater unions for they 
are the agents of justice. Organization results in free, better-paid workers, 
able and capable to order their own lives. It protects the lives and insures 
the welfare of the men, women, and children of our time and makes brighter 
and better days for the countless millions yet unborn. 





This issue contains messages to America’s workers from three men who have 
been honored by the voters of this country with the highest 


s “i , a 
pecieateret honor they could bestow. Service as the president of all 
DISSENT FROM “ . , arte 

of the people brings opportunity for a peculiar intimacy 
YOU, JUDGE : 2 


with the lives, the needs, the problems, and the welfare 
of all. ‘To take advantage of that opportunity is essential for the determina- 
tion of wise policies and methods, but requires the highest type of patriotism 
and a rare quality of mind and heart that the possessor may project himself into 
the lives of others—that is, be able to imagine himself living the life and think- 
ing the thoughts and feeling the emotions of others. The spirit and the words 
of these three men reveal the quality of sympathy and understanding with 
which they assumed responsibility for the welfare of millions. 

It chances that these three men are acknowledged leaders of the three 
great political parties which have presented to the voters of our country 
definite programs for the government to put into effect. In view of the duty 
of citizenship to put in power that party which proposes a program most in 
harmony with the welfare of citizens, these messages are especially interesting 
and illuminating. 

These statements of the heads of the three great parties are additional 
proof of the wisdom of the political policy which the workers have pursued 
since the presentation in 1906 of the ‘Bill of Grievances” 
party responsible for legislation and administration. That party then rejected 
the petition of the workers and has persistently opposed their demands for jus- 
tice. The message of the man who has twice been that party’s candidate for the 
presidency confirms the wisdom of the election of 1912 which registered the 
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votes of 10,412,977 citizens against and 3,484,974 votes for that candidate 
and the policies of that party. 

During the presidential“campaign of 1908 we took occasion to say that a 
workman, a business man, a publicist, a politician, or a statesman may, in 
the light of experience, change his mind and attitude from a previous position, 
but that a man who has been a judge and who in the capacity of judge 
has committed himself to a certain line of reasoning and has rendered 
decisions which embody a legal philosophy, finds it impossible to change his 
position or his point of view. A reading of one of the messages published in 
this issue will show how true is this declaration of ours of 1908. 

Those who know the forces of greed and exploitation that dominate the 
industrial world know that the organized labor movement is the only protec- 
tion that stands between the workers and industrial slavery. They know that 
in order to secure the welfare of the toilers union conditions must be main- 
tained. Organization is the only way by which workers secure a voice in the 
conditions and terms under which they work. It secures them choice, with- 
out which liberty does not exist. No union is closed. All are open to those 
eligible who wish to join and who are willing to conform to the regulations 
of the organization. Union shops are as wide open as the unions. The union 
shop, which our opponents misrepresent by the term ‘‘closed shop,” stands 
for better wages, safe and sanitary conditions, and reasonable working hours. 
Opposed to union standards are the competitive conditions prevailing in 
sweatshops and non-union shops where workers must accept whatever 
managers of predatory wealth choose to offer them. 

“Useful freedom” means opportunity for life, highest self-development 
and furtherance of welfare as an individual. This can be attained by workers 
only through organization. While the individual worker may have a theoretic 
“liberty of contract,’’ yet he has no real freedom. Would any person seriously 
contend that the steel worker has more ‘useful freedom’’ than the printer 
or the carpenter? If the worker has no industrial freedom his political freedom 
has little value. 

The reports published in this issue from the various internationals affiliated 
to the American Federation of Labor prove that labor organizations do not re- 
duced to a “‘dead level”’ all wage-earners but that theyare the force by which the 
wage-earners are constantly pulling themselves up to higher levels, while at the 
same time pulling up the unorganized also. Ought not those who are sharers in 
the betterment be sharers also in the duties and the obligations involved in 
its attainment and maintenance? Is there not a moral obligation devolving 
upon them? Organized labor does not find the problems arising from the 
‘‘shiftless’’ deriving undeserved rewards so serious as the injustice from 
which men and women have suffered because they have been denied that 


’ 


which they have earned. 

Labor unions do not seek special privilege. They seek real justice and 
opportunity for all to further their own welfare. In order to achieve that 
purpose they seek to take from powerful property interests special privileges 
which they have enjoyed to the detriment of many. In order to secure just 
demands which can be secured only through organization unions must have 
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the right to normal, legitimate activities. Denial of the right to these activities 
results in lawlessness. Therefore organized labor seeks to have legalized 
activities necessary to securing industrial justice... To favor organizations oi 
labor and yet to deny them legal rights to activities which make them real 
and effective is a deceit that can no longer be practiced upon America’s 
workers. Unions have enabled them to have better opportunities to know 
their rights and to secure a greater degree of justice. 

Industrial justice touches the life of the workers very closely. Without 
it liberty does not exist. Industrial justice must be made a part of the lives 
of all the people—this is the mission of organized labor. The specific demands 
for industrial justice have evolved out of the experiences of the workers. 
The workers know what they want and why they want it. They will be 
satisfied with nothing less. 

The vote of 1912 and the votes in Congress on the Clayton bill show 
clearly that Americans dissent from you, Judge! 





The centuries that have passed have witnessed the breaking down of artificial 
barriers that separated the nations of the world and the 
EUROPEAN welding together of human hearts and minds through 
CATACLYSM OR mon interests and interrelated influences that affect 
DEMOCRACY- a : ‘ ‘ 
WHICH? the lives of all peoples. In this twentieth century he who 
understands the things that are must speak and think 
in world terms. No longer do the people of one country live unto them- 
selves alone. What affects one affects all in some degree. The markets in 
which we buy and sell are organized on a world scale. Money, the 
medium that gives life to the markets, responds to international influences 
and laws. ‘The intellectual life of the peoples is concerned with universal 
interests. Knowledge, culture, education, recognize no national barriers 
in amassing their priceless stores. None of these is the exclusive possession 
of any nation. The quickening of the social conscience has been in response 
to a keener appreciation of the value of human life. The expression of this 
conviction in practical form has resulted in world-wide organizations such 
as the international organizations of the workers and of students, international 
associations of hygiene, social insurance, medicine, and fraternal organiza- 
tions. 

But political organization has not kept pace with the newer and larger 
concepts. It has lagged behind the intellectual and moral development of 
the peoples. Political institutions to serve international purposes have not 
yet developed much beyond the embryonic state. International political 
strain or emergency affords an opportunity to men without consciences to 
set the nations aflame. Such men are responsible for the practically universal 
war that is turning land and sea into places for butchering human beings and is 
desolating hearts and lives. Despite our boasted political ability and progress, 
yet a few men have power to say unto millions ‘“‘Follow me, I demand your 
service even unto death.” And the affairs of the whole world are stayed that 
men may go to shoot and to be shot! 
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In our saner moments we have held it truth that the degree of civiliza 
tion of a people may be judged by the valuation it places upon human life. 
But a few weeks ago the trend and the impulse of the peoples of the civilized 
world were to discover the highest development, physical, material, aud 
social, and to stimulate the realization of that possible development for all the 
people. Men and women were devoting their time and their ability to the 
quest for knowledge that mental and physical health. might be conserved and 
that disease and death might be robbed of their former rich harvests. All the 
thought and the knowledge of the ages were devoted to the highest develop- 
ment of individual ability that the individual might contribute his greatest 
service to society and to civilization. 

But what manner of civilization is this that so recklessly sacrifices the 
work of centuries to the terrible destructiveness of modern warfare and 
wastefully orders the mobilization of the heirs of all the ages? What manner 
of civilization is this that takes no heed of the priceless value of human lives? 
Human life means sacrifice, suffering, effort at every stage of its development 
and advancement. What manner of civilization is this that orders men whose 
marvelous music has gained them entrance to the hearts of all peoples, men 
who by word of pen or mouth can shape the thought of the world, men who 
by stroke of brush can bare the depths of the human soul, men who under- 
stand even the secrets of life, men who give bone and sinew to industry and 
commerce, men who bear the weary burdens and injustice of society—orders 
all these and more to march out to be targets for the most destructive and 
perfect guns mind has devised? Military and naval armament is now so 
highly developed and so diabolically destructive that its effectiveness pre- 
cludes prolonged war. Consider the worth of the men who serve as targets 
for these life destroying machines. Consider the issues involved—are they 
of sufficient moment to justify the butchery of so many men? 

This butchery of men is vividly described in these words of Charles 
Dickens: 

“There will be the full complement of backs ‘broken in two, of arms twisted wholly 
off, of men impaled upon their bayonets, of legs smashed up like bits of firewood, of heads 
sliced open like apples, of other heads crunched into soft jelly by the iron hoofs of horses, 
of faces trampled out of all likeness to anything human. This is what skulks behind ‘a 
splendid charge.’ This is what follows, as a matter of course, when our fellows ride at them 
in style and cut them up famously.” 

The cruel stupidity and the brutality of this war are appalling. ‘The 
waste and the suffering it entails are sickening. The proof that it brings of the 
imperfections of our civilization is chastening. And yet there is encourage- 
ment in the fact that those two countries that have made greatest progress 
in democratizing their political institutions were most unwilling. to be drawn 
into this needless war. They realized the meaning of this statement by the 
greatest warrior the world has ever known, Napoleon Bonaparte: 

“The more I study the world, the more I am convinced of the inability of force to 
create anything durable.” 

The conditions that made this devastating conflict possible are auto- 
cratic power in the hands of agents not responsible to the people governed and 
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competitive armament among nations—both conditions are survivals of 
ages when men’s thoughts were less wide and their understanding less com- 
plete. ‘Though the war is in a sense a racial struggle yet it was planned 
and precipitated by the representatives of autocracy who saw the forces 
of democracy constantly displacing the power and institutions of reaction 
that have fastened themselves on the backs of the peoples of Europe. 

To bolster up tottering thrones and policies of self-aggrandizement, 
European monarchs have sacrified social and economic welfare to the ominous 
waste involved in militarism and competitive armament. Regardless of the 
protests of those whose backs were already bending under heavy burdens and 
whose lives had been made joyless by sordid cares and privations, national 
resources have been squandered upon agencies of destruction. The waste 
and the suffering from militarism and war are most keenly felt by the working 
people. As war touches them to the quick they are most earnest and most 
vehement in opposition to it. The organizations of the workers are practi- 
cally the only organizations that continue their protest even in the presence 
of war. The Church Peace Conference to be held at Constance vanished 
before the sound of musketry. All of Europe has quickly abandoned intellectual 
dissent from war and reverted to animal instincts and lower ideals. Yet war 
is not necessary as William Ellery Channing has well stated: 

‘The doctrine that violence, oppression, inhumanity is an essential element of society 
is sorevolting that, did I believe it, I would say, let society perish, let man and his works 
be swept away and the earth be abandoned to the brutes. Better that the globe should be 


” 


tenanted by brutes than by brutalized men. 


Had the nations of the world endorsed the naval holiday policy proposed 
by Winston Churchill, the first Lord of the Admiralty of England, and urged 
by the American labor movement, there would have been set up a tendency 
to counteract the eternal preparedness for war which is an incentive to unnec- 
essary conflict. But the war lords were in the saddle. They were planning 
the destruction of forces that were democratizing the laws and governments. 

In Germany the working people of Prussia were conducting a systematic 
campaign for free speech. ‘They were insisting upon democratic principles 
in the Reichstag. Russia was confronted by open manifestation of dis 
content among her working people. ‘The Cossacks were suppressing strikes 
for greater freedom. In Austria-Hungary a movement was developing for 
the purpose of securing the working people the right of association and of the 
free exercise of activities to better their conditions. Large accessions had been 
made to the labor representations in the national legislatures. In England 
social insurance and home rule for Ireland had been accomplished, demonstrat 
ing the constant tendency toward further democratization of British insti- 
tutions. Autocratic government sought to overwhelm these democratic 
movements by international war. 

But reactionary autocracy can not permanently stay progress. The 
peoples of Europe will emerge from the carnage and the smoke of battle with 
renewed determination to establish principles and institutions that are in 
harmony with industrial, political, and social development. This war will 
constitute a more urgent reason to destroy monarchical institutions, auto- 
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cratic power, and to abolish militarism—a reason forced upon consciousness 
of all by maimed and dead bodies of fathers and sons, husbands and broth- 
ers, by the starved underdevelopment of women and children, and by terrible 
desolation brooding over the continent like an evil spirit. War was ever 
brutal but it has been made a thousandfold more so by inventions and 
modern skill. 

The time to avert war is the time of peace by educating the peoples to 
the horrors and futility of war, and by creating a universal demand for inter- 
national peace and for political agencies to perpetuate it. Such effort will 
bring about that day of which Victor Hugo wrote: 

“‘A day will come when the only battlefield will be the market open to commerce 
and the mind opening to new ideas. A day will com? when bullets and bombshells will be 
replaced by votes, by the universal suffrage of nations, by the venerable arbitration of a 
great sovereign senate, which will be to Europe what the Parliament is to England, what 
the Diet is to Germany, what the Legislative Assembly is to France. A day wil! come when 
a cannon will be exhibited in public museums, just as an instrument of torture is now, and 
people will be astonished how such a thing could have been. A day will come when these 
two immense groups, the United States of America and the United States of Europe, shall 
be seen placed in presence of each other, extending the hand of fellowship across the ocean.’’ 

A world federation is no idle dream. In the olden times individuals 
depended upon brute force and swords to enforce their claims to justice. 
Newer and better ideals supplanted primitive methods by institutions estab- 

“lished to secure to all society such protection and justice as accord with the 
most intelligent concepts. The time has now come for establishing permanent 
political institutions which shall stand for peace and justice between nations. 
Such institutions would be a big step toward the abolition of war. There is 
developing an international morality that will be satisfied with nothing less 
than world federation. 

For the accomplishment of this great ideal, the establishment of justice 
in all the relations of all people, no power is so potent as the organized labor 
movement of the universe. When the working people finally determine that 
international war shall cease the world will be forever rid of fratricidal strife. 
Then and then only will be realized the ideal of William Lloyd Garrison: 
‘‘My country is the world; my countrymen are all mankind.” 





All along the line come proofs that the justice of the cause of human rights 
has been gaining wider and ever wider recognition. The 
SECURING workers have found it very necessary for their welfare and 
LABOR'S . ag a ; , 
FREEDOM protection to distinguish between property rights and 
human rights and to insist that human rights shall be held 
of paramount importance. 

As protectionJof property was one of the original purposes of govern- 
ment, property rights have long been established at law. But workers were 
once property themselves. They not only had to secure personal freedom 
and legal recognition and protection of that freedom but they must overcome 
judicial interpretation and application of law that deals with them as prop- 
erty. The necessity of eliminating the old makes the establishment of the 
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new infinitely more difficult. Yet freedom itself is involved in the struggle 
and the workers have never wavered in their determination. 

With the development of industry and commerce employes have found 
normal activities necessary in order to protect themselves against exploita- 
tion and all manner of injustice. Organization, the strike—that is, the 
cessation of labor—and control over the expenditure of their wages—patronage 

~have infused something of humanity into the management of industry and 
commerce, and in their relation to the workers, and have forced recognition of 
human rights. Employers have resorted to the courts in order to deprive 
the workers of these activities which are industrial rights, requisite for the 
maintenance of human rights. 

That these industrial rights do not conflict with any property right 
which employers can justly claim is becoming established in law and judicial 
precedent. Massachusetts recently enacted a law regulating and limiting 
the issuance of injunctions which secures these industrial rights to the work 
ing people of that state by carefully distinguishing between property and 
property rights on the one hand and personal rights on the other. The law 
reads: 

“Section 1. It shall not be unlawful for persons employed or seeking employment to 
enter into any arrangements, agreements, or combinations with the view of lessening the 
hours of labor or of increasing their wages or bettering their condition; and no restraining 
order or injunction shall be granted by said court of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
or by any judge thereof in any case between an employer and employes, or between em- 
ployers and employes, or between persons employed and persons seeking employment, or 
involving or growing out of a dispute concerning terms or conditions of employment, or 
any act or acts done in pursuance thereof, unless said injunction be necessary to prevent 
irreparable injury to property or to a property right of the party making the application, 
for which there is no adequate remedy at law; and such property or property right must 
be particularly described in the application, which must be sworn to by the applicant or 
by his agent or attorney. 

“In construing this act, the right to enter into the relation of employer and employe, 
to change that relation, and to assume and create a new relation for employer and employe, 
and to perform and carry on business in such relation with any person in any place, or to 
do work and labor as an employe, shall be held and construed to be a personal and not a 
property right. In all cases involving the violation of the contract of employment by either 
the employe or employer where no irreparable damage is about to be committed upon the 
property or property right of either no injunction shall be granted, but the parties shall be 
left to their remedy at law. 

“Section 2. No person or persons who are employed or seeking employment or other 
labor shall be indicted, prosecuted, or tried in any court of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts for entering into any arrangements, agreements, or combinations between them- 
selves as such employes or laborers, made with a view of lessening the number of hours 
of labor or increasing their wages or bettering their condition, and for any act done in 
pursuance thereof unless such act is in itself unlawful.”’ 

The basic principle of this law is the same as that embodied in the labor 
sections of the Clayton antitrust bill which passed the House and is now 
before the Senate. The Clayton bill secures for workers the legal right of 
association and the carrying out of the legitimate purposes of organization, 
and protects them from injunctions which seek to deny them personal rights 
under the guise of protecting personal property. 

Personal rights which involve the safety, welfare, and progress of human 
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beings are of infinitely more consequence to national progress and stability 
than property rights. The right of the workers to control their labor power 
and their patronage are personal rights, inseparable from the personality 
of free men. Control over the wills of free men must be vested in themselves. 
If they infringe upon the rights of others they must bear the consequence of 
their decisions, but the right to decide must be maintained inviolate. 

The Clayton bill now before the Senate for consideration will secure for 
the workers legal recognition of rights which assure the maintenance of per- 
sonal freedom. Its enactment will be the crowning triumph of a year of 
glorious achievements. It will be victory that will hearten the toilers for 
greater ideals and endeavors for those who do the world’s labor and bear its 
heavy burdens. The cause of Labor is the cause of human welfare. Its pur- 
pose is to make the lives of the people better, happier, and free. And with 
greater freedom will come larger responsibilities and obligations. It will 
demonstrate what we have often declared that it is not yet generally under - 
stood how perfectly safe is freedom. 

Trade unionists, officers and men, as well as friends, write at once to 
your two Senators at Washington, D. C., insisting upon the passage of the 
Clayton bill H. R. 15657, before the adjournment of this session of Congress 
and as it passed the House. 





There are two methods for securing for workers wages and working condi- 

tions in accord with ideals of justice: one, to place upon 
COMPULSORY the workers themselves initiative and responsibility for 
ARBITRATION'’'S 


LATEST ar ce 8 
EVANGELIST initiative and responsibility in some outside agency 


either private or governmental. The first method is based 
upon democratic principles, the other upon paternalistic. 

Australia and New Zealand have been experimenting with the paternal- 
istic method for a number of years and their experiences are of more than 
passing interest. The recent visit to our country of one who for years has been 
in touch with the public affairs of the Commonwealth of Australia and who 
is president of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court has again brought 
renewed interest in that system. Judge Higgins has been a member of the 
court during the greater part of its existence and, as is to be expected, approves 
of the court and its policies. Numerous magazine articles have given prom- 
inence to his views. His is the viewpoint of one who looks at the labor move- 
ment and labor problems from the outside. He has no conception of the labor 
movement as a living force that the workers have created out of their neces- 
sity—a vital, normal thing that is their very own and has grown out of their 
lives and environment. He has a legal conception that unions must exist 
because the whole system of compulsory arbitration rests upon responsible 
unions. “Should it be necessary the Attorney-General is given authority 
actually to create a union,’’ he naively stated. In the old moralities when the 
plot became so involved there seemed no possible way to save the characters 
of the drama from destruction, a god called the deus ex machine was let 


working out their own welfare; the other, to place 
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down from above to save them. Evidently unions, according to Judge Hig- 
gins, are of the nature of the deus ex machine—mere expedients that can be 
let down from above. This concept of organization explains his assurance 
that the wage boards and the compulsory arbitration system in Australia 
are promoting rather than hindering ‘‘effective’’ labor organization. 

From those who view the labor movement from within the ranks of the 
workers and who have had long and intimate experience with conditions in 
Australia, the opinions of two Australians have recently come to us that are 
of great importance. 

Mr. P. H. Hickey, General Secretary-Treasurer of the United Federation 
of Labor of New Zealand, on June 20, 1914, wrote to us: 

‘‘Let me say that I have read from time to time of your strenuous opposition to com- 
pulsory arbitration. Believe me, if you could see the curse it is in this young country with 
all its ramifications and oppression and repression your antagonism would be even greater 
Here it is simply crushing the heart of labor and unless the repeal of some of the legislation 
is not swiftly secured in the direction of giving the right to the workers to use their organiza. 
tions in the direction the majority see fit, I am much afraid the result will be chaotic in the 
extreme.” 

This from New Zealand, that has been heralded as the land of no strikes 
that had solved the problems of industrial peace and justice! New Zealand, 
the “land of industrial freedom,”’ passed a law December 11, 1913, that pro- 
vides a fine of twenty pounds (one hundred dollars) or three months’ im- 
prisonment for workers found guilty of picketing! 

‘The police of New Zealand, the ‘land of the workers,”’ have most brutal 
methods of arresting strikers. ‘Two arrest one man, turn him upside down, 
thus compelling him to walk on his hands to the police station, with his head 
bumping on the stones at each forward movement. It is called “Frog 
Marching.” Strikes have not vanished from New Zealand, but they have 
been made criminal. Industrial peace and freedom are not yet established 
in that country. Rather state interference has restrained the progress of 
democracy in industry. 

In Australia state regulation of the problems of the workers takes two 
forms, compulsory arbitration and wages boards. The same principle of 
unfreedom underlies both. The conditions of service are determined by out- 
side authority with power to enforce compliance. 

Judge Higgins approves the principle underlying wages boards legisla- 
tion, but finds some results to be criticized. He admits that wages boards 
may be dominated by the employers and that competition of wages boards 
is about as detrimental as the competition of industries. In other words, 
wages boards do not assure industrial justice or industrial peace. ‘They may 
solve some problems but they cause others. Read any issue of any Australian 
paper for proof that legislation can not abolish strikes. 

Progress must depend upon the people. It must come from within, 
not from without; from below, not from above. The test of the effectiveness 
of Australian legislation lies in whether or not it militates against individual 
initiative and sense of responsibility. 

Mr. Albert Hinchcliffe, a member of the Australian printers’ union and 
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of the Parliament of Queensland, recently made a trip through the United 
States and visited the headquarters of the American Federation of Labor. 
In discussing this phase of Australian legislation Mr. Hinchcliffe said to us 
it had undermined the effectiveness of labor organizations by making the 
workers look to outside agencies for better conditions and had thereby stunted 
the initiative and growth of organizations. Like Mr. Hickey, he said it had 
taken the heart out of the movement. 

In a sympathetic magazine interview with Judge Higgins he is reported 
to have asked: ‘‘But why do your American trade unions prefer the bludgeon 
of the strike to the modern rifle of arbitration and conciliation?’ If Judge 
Higgins had visited the headquarters of the trade union movement of America 
he would have received the answer to his question. 

The fact that he has failed to get the viewpoint of the trade unionist 
does him no credit. Like Judge Higgins, Mr. Hugh Lusk of New Zealand 
came to the United States about fifteen years ago as an evangelist of com- 
pulsory arbitration. When he came again some years later he had revised 
his judgment. Judge Higgins may live many years longer, and if he does 
he will revise his modern rifle epigram. 

The opinions and theories of such men as Judge Higgins are seized upon 
by magazines and will-o’-wisp thinkers because of their literary usefulness. 
They know nothing of the real lives and problems of the workers. Though 
they may mean well they hinder the cause of the workers. 

America’s workers prefer the strike, or better still the right to strike, 
because it stands for freedom and the right to work out their own welfare, 
because it is the necessary safeguard of free workers who can not entrust to 
governmental agencies the right to determine when and how they shall work 
or consign them to prison cells. If freedom does not exist in the shops and in the 
mines, then the workers can not be free. The strike is the symbol of indus- 
trial freedom; therefore America’s workers refuse to exchange it for any other 
method of protection. 





The last moments of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson gave the world an apprecia- 
tion of a gentle, gracious life that was an inspiration to those who knew her 
personally and felt the love that gave purpose to all her acts. The wife of the 
President of our country was a home creator who gave even to official func- 
tions and dwellings the charm of the home spirit. When she came to Wash- 
ington as the first lady of our nation she became deeply interested in the 
movement to rid the Capital of its slums and to provide better homes for the 
poor of Washington. A bill was introduced in Congress to regulate the con- 
struction of buildings along alleys in the District of Columbia. Almost the 
last words of Mrs. Wilson were a hope that this bill might become law. 

When this wish was conveyed to the Senate the bill was immediately 
reported from committee and passed. No doubt the House will take similar 
action to give the gracious spirit of this beautiful life an immortal influence 
in the homes of the nation’s capital. 

Mrs. Wilson’s unselfish interest in the welfare of others has quickened 
the consciences of a wider circle. The State Federation of Labor of Virginia, 
assembled in convention at the time, expressed appreciation of Mrs. Wil- 
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son’s tribute to the home as well as of the ideals of the labor movement 
and its ultimate purpose to bring comfort and opportunity into the lives of indi- 
viduals by adopting the following on August 7: 

“As a tribute to the memory of the late Mrs. Woodrow Wilson the Virginia Federa- 
tion of Labor pledges moral and financial assistance to a nation-wide movement by the 
American Federation of Labor having for its object the cleaning out of the slums and better 
housing conditions.” 

Such a movement would fitly give Mrs. Wilson’s gracious home spirit 
immortality in the better homes and happier lives. 





The labor movement continues its protest against the cruelty and the 
barbarism of war even in the presence of the most terrible war the world has 
ever seen. ‘The labor movement of Europe held protest meetings and anti- 
military demonstrations. Meetings for the same purpose have been held in 
the United States. At the meeting of the Central Federated Union of New 
York City on July 31, the President of the American Federation of Labor 
spoke upon why the workers have been so earnest in their opposition to war. 
The Central Federated Union instructed its executive board to draft resolu- 
tions in the name of the union. These are the resolutions: 


“The civilized world is in the throes of unprecedented excitement and alarm. Why? 
Because four powerful countries of the Eastern Hemisphere are engaged in war. 

“The Central Federated Union of Greater New York and vicinity, representative 
of the organized working forces of the great Empire City and speaking for 600,000 wage- 
workers, deprecates this war, which will result in the killing and maiming of millions of 
innocent people and the destruction of their industries. The continuation of the strife wil 
be reflected in the United States, for while certain of our productions might be used to 
supplant those of Europe, this very fact will tend to increase prices here of general com- 
modities, and add to the present strained econontic conditions of our people. 

“We recognize that the international movement of labor the world over and more 
especially in Germany, France, England, and Russia has progressed wonderfully in the past 
twenty years, and call attention to the gigantic strikes successfully concluded by the labor 
forces in those countries. Labor has learned that irrespective of where it is domiciled its 
interests are identical, and accordingly a feeling of co-operation and of brotherhood has 
developed in the course of time, which followed to its logic uninterrupted conclusion, 
would establish one bond of Labor on both hemispheres. 

“Hence the second decade of the twentieth century of civilization finds the lines 
pretty tightly drawn between theonward march of Labor, and the three monarchies involved. 

“Are these dynasties afraid that the near future will presage their dissolution? Must 
the progress of Labor be checked and demoralized by the not uncommon method of war? 

“We hesitate to believe so horrible a conspiracy, but still there appears no other 
tangible cause for deluging those countries with a war, since they ail were increasing com- 
mercially and their people peacefully inclined. 

“We are deeply interested in avoiding this butchery and blood-letting because it is 
the working class which will have to do the fighting against one another and it is the work- 
ing class which will have to pay the enormous cost. Aside from those killed, just picture 
the cripples, the widows and orphans left when it is all over. 

“The Central Federated Union of Greater New York and vicinity condemns this 
war, and calls upon the American Federation of Labor and labor throughout this country 
to express sympathy with our brothers of the countries affected, and appeals to them to 
stand by and support their trade unions at any and all hazard.” 


These expressions are only representative of the spirit and influence of 
the labor movement which is a leader in creating sentiment for international 
peace and consistently maintains its convictions. The workers have already 
been a potent influence in averting wars and will continue their fight for the 
establishment of justice and liberty, which alone can abolish all wars. 
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tutes the earth. 





Vas CAN no more set the working people apart from the rest of our 


They are the stuff of which the nation is made. 
welfare is the nation’s welfare; their progress, its progress. 

Every true man and woman will welcome concrete proofs of betterment that 
has come into the lives of those who constitute the motive forces of industry. These 
proofs are more thorough organization, shorter workdays, 
better working conditions—very commonplace benefits, but who can measure their 
social and moral value in the lives of the people? 

The creative, formative, progressive forces that have been the primary agents 
in securing these benefits are the unions of the workers and thetr extension, federa- 
tion, and solidarity. These unions deal with life; they are a part of life itself; they 
must constantly adjust to meet new needs. 

While ever mindful of what has proved of worth in the past, yet holding no 
theory more sacred than the end to be gained, the workers will be heartened by 
these stories of the progress made in the year 1913-14, to turn to the new year's 
work with hope-filled faces and eyes steady and unafraid.—The Editor. 


THE YEAR’S PROGRESS 


nation than you can tsolate gravity from the mass of matter that consti- 


Their 


higher wages, and 








RANITE CUTTERS’ INTERNA- 

TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

AMERICA. JAMES DUNCAN, 
INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT. 


The competition in the granite industry 
among granite cutters to get and hold jobs 
is equalled by the competition among 
their employers to secure profitable con- 
tracts. 

For many years our progressive branches 
have complained of other branches not 
bringing up the wage rate suitably to guar- 
antee a good wage rate in the progressive 
localities. 

This was so acute that a constitutional 
minimum wage rate was adopted, the better 
to maintain wage rates which were in excess 
of the constitutional minimum. 

We seldom hold- conventions. One was 
held in April, 1912. The preceding conven- 
tion was held in 1880. 

Our April 1912 convention decided to 


give employers notice that not later than the 
springtime of 1916 the minimum wage rate 
would be four dollars per day or fifty cents 
per hour for a forty-four-hour work-week 
eight hours five days of the week and four 
hours on Saturdays. 

A number of localities had a minimum rate 
of over four dollars per day but two-thirds 
of our membership are not yet enjoying 
that rate. 

Employers, perhaps not anticipating that 
such action would be taken, had stated that 
they were not particular about what the 
minimum wage rate might be if they had a 
guarantee that competitors would be pay- 
ing the same rate. Our membership ac- 
cepted the argument and agreed that the 
wage rate would increase to a four dollar 
minimum. 

As this occurred in 1912, and the final 
change is to occur in 1916, it may not be 
clear what effect the trade year 1913-1914 
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would have upon the subject, but it is be- 
cause the question is put up to us—What have 
we been doing within the last year of a con- 
structive nature—that the subject is men- 
tioned. Employers in the building portion 
of our industry frequently make contracts 
which require a few years for completion, and 
consequently we enter into agreements with 
emplovers to be effective for as long as five 
years. A number of such agreements ex- 
pired last year. In renewing them it was 
necessary to have an understanding for 1916, 
and our Executive Council, which supervises 
all agreements, decided that no long-term 
agreements should be signed unless with 
recognition of the four dollar minimum for 
1916. Thus quite a portion of the conten- 
tion, which otherwise would have been de- 
ferred until 1916, was overcome. 

The accomplishment served two material 
purposes: First, to that extent we got recog- 
nition of the four dollar minimum for the 
forty-four-hour work-week, with no conten- 
tion in those localities in 1916; second, it 
gave additional guarantee of helpfulness in 
that granitecutters in those localities will be 
employed if others have to suspend work, 
and instead of being a burden on our de- 
fence fund, will be in a position, if necessary, 
to pay assessments to help those rounding 
up the fight. 

Happily we do not expect such a conten- 
tion. A number of very important agree- 
ments entered into last year where wages 
had been comparatively low, recognize the 
four dollar minimum after the springtime 
of 1916, so there is less chance of a general 
contention when our final agreements change 
in 1916. It had been our purpose and was 
well arranged that none of our old agree- 
ments should extend beyond that date. Thus 
a policy of a hopeful and constructive nature, 
and carefully mapped out, has helped to 
cheer the minds of our membership as well as 
to vouchsafe for them happier homes and a 
brighter future. 

All of this has not been accomplished by 
the mere passage of a resolution. ‘Those 
of our members who believed in a maximum 
workday of eight hours and a minimum wage 
rate of four dollars per day, have been ever 
and anon discussing it, writing about it, 
debating it with employers. Much con- 
structive work was in evidence. Many 
steps were necessary to get away from the 
long workday and low wages of the past, 
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which we would yet be suffering under were 
it not for the militant constructiveness and 
the rugged determination in the minds of our 
members to contend for better and still 
better conditions of employment. 

No! we have not yet been able to intr: 
duce the co-operative commonwealth, but by 
collective bargaining and the application and 
constructiveness of practical trade unionism 
we have been able to secure a slice of it and 
the future lies hopefully before us. 


AMERICA. S. E. HEBERLING, 


Glawenica, UNION OF NORTH 
PRESIDENT. 


INTERNATIONAL 


The Switchmen’s Union of North America 
has not made a general wage move during 
the last year. The only general increase of 
wages on railroads granted to switchmen 
was east of Chicago where one cent per 
hour was awarded to yards receiving less 
than the Chicago standard, through the 
arbitration of the O. R. C. and B. of R. T 
(in the eastern territory). The eastern rail-. 
roads that held contracts with the Switch- 
men’s Union applied this increase at once. 
Our committees have made several new con- 
tracts and revised a number of old ones 
making some improvement in the way of 
obtaining better rules. Our committees 
have made several contracts with industrial 
plants that have switch engines of their 
own, which in some instances resulted in in 
creases of from three to five cents per hour. 

The union has been very successful in ad- 
justing local grievances and has had little 
trouble enforcing rules contained in the 
contracts. There has been much progress 
made in federation and federated system 
agreements of the shop crafts on the rail- 
roads through the Railroad Employes’ 
Department of the American Federation of 
Labor. There is now a tendency among the 
brotherhoods in the transportation de- 
partments of the railroads also to get closer 
together. We hope the near future will wit- 
ness an equal or greater degree of progress 
in the transportation divisions regarding 
the question of federating than has been ac- 
complished by the shop crafts. If all the 
organizations were affiliated to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor this problem 
would be more easily solved. The indiffer 
ence and misunderstandings that now exist 
would to a large extent be eliminated on ac 

















count of the closer relationship through 
federation that makes the injury of one the 
concern of all. 


NORTH AMERICA. JAMES WIL- 
SON, GENERAL PRESIDENT. 

As we look back to survey the achieve- 
ments of the past year, we can face the future 
with more confidence than ever before. It 
has been a year of industrial uncertainty 
in our trade as it has been in all the other 
metal trades, yet even in view of this fact 
we have been able in many instances to raise 
wages and to reduce the hours of employ- 
ment and above all we have maintained the 
conditions of employment for our members. 

How different this is from the conditions 
formerly existing which still exist for the 
unorganized. In the past one of the recog- 
nized policies of the employer was to re- 
trench at the expense of the worker by a 
general wage reduction. As the power of the 
wage-earner increased through his organiza- 
tion this policy has undergone radical 
changes, and it is seldom at this time that 
an employer attempts to reduce the wages 
of the employes when they are organized. 

It is, therefore, clearly evident that the or- 
ganized labor movement not only improves 
the conditions of employment but it acts as 
an insurance to maintain conditions when 
they are once established. As an illustra- 
tion of this, within the past few days an em- 
ployer attempted to reduce the wages of his 
patternmakers five cents per hour. A 
strike resulted which lasted but a few days 
and resulted in maintaining the wage rate, 
thereby saving to our members $124.80 
per year in wages. If these men had not been 
organized they would not have had the 
means at their command to have resisted the 
reduction successfully. 

In some quarters there is opposition to our 
present form of organization as enunciated 
by and through the American Federation 
of Labor, the charge is made that the 
present form of organization has outlived its 
usefulness. Attempt after attempt has been 
made to form new organizations, all of which 
have resulted in failure. 

Those who have been responsible for these 
attempts must realize that the trade union 
movement is the result of the worker’s 
desire for better conditions. It was the 
worker who organized the movement; he has 
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built it up in the way he believed would 
best accomplish his purpose. 

It is the organized worker who dictates the 
policy his organization is to follow; he deter- 
mines the kind of organization he wants, 
and has it. All the efforts of the past or of 
the future to take short cuts are bound to 
fail. Changes can only come from within 
—by natural evolution. 

Our movement will continue to grow and 
by rational, natural means and methods we 
shall press forward regardless of the enemies 
within or without, to that success which 
is bound to come, to which we are justly 
entitled. 


NITED BROTHERHOOD OF CAR- 
PENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
AMERICA. FRANK DUFFY, 

GENERAL SECRETARY. 

In spite of the fact that the period covered 
by the past twelve months has been one of 
general business unrest throughout the 
country, our organization has flourished and 
strengthened. Our increase in numbers has 
not been so great as that of the previous 
year, but our success in retaining our mem- 
bership of more than 208,000 in good stand- 
ing is most gratifying. In other words, we 
had 207,382 members in good standing 
April 30, 1913, while the membership on the 
same date for the present year was 208,056— 
a gain of 674 members. So, while we might 
naturally have expected a decided falling 
off in membership, we have on the contrary 
maintained our previous standing and at the 
same time enjoyed a very comfortable in- 
crease. We feel justly proud of the “sticking 
qualities” displayed by our men. 

Aside from the membership question, two 
things stand out prominently among the 
accomplishments of the year just passed. 
One is the consummation of a plan of con- 
solidation whereby the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Carpenters becomes part and parcel 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America in all trade matters, 
the other is the successful settlement of what 
is known as the Paine Lumber Company 
injunction suit. 

With the coming over into our ranks of 
the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
the united brotherhood becomes the only 
organization of men of the wood-working 
craft on the North American continent. The 
greatest benefit accruing from this plan is 
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the elimination of disputes on the job, strikes 
and lockouts, etc., which in the past were a 
source of so much loss of time, annoyance 
and trouble to the employers, the owners, 
the architects and the men themselves. 

The settlement of the Paine injunction 
suit came as a great victory to our organiza- 
tion after a legal battle covering a period 
of three years or more. Under the decision 
of the United States Court of Appeals, trade 
agreements prohibiting the use of non- 
union trim or mill work of any description 
are lawful; a strike against a non-union 
“thing” is permissible, so long as the strike 
is directed against a whole class carrying on 
the same kind of business and not against 
particular individuals. The decision further 
points out that it is lawful to publish in the 
columns of our official monthly journal news 
items regarding non-union firms so long as 
this is done for the information of our mem- 
bers and not from a malicious motive. We 
regard the victory as one of the most im- 
portant ever gained by our organization in 
the courts. 

The usual number of trade movements— 
from two to three hundred—were inaugu- 
rated during the early spring months, and 
success has attended the efforts of our local 
unions and district councils in nearly every 
instance. Strikes and lockouts are becoming 
less frequent every year, two and three year 
agreements more numerous, and the spirit 
of the “brotherhood of man’ as between 
employer and employe is replacing the old 
idea of “fight it out.” We have knowledge 
of only one case this season where the em- 
ployers absolutely refused to meet or recog- 
nize our men in any manner, shape or form, 
but through the activity of our local repre- 
sentatives in the city in question conferences 
have since been held and the trouble is now 
in a fair way to settlement. 

We would not be doing justice to our dis- 
trict councils, local unions, as well as our 
individual members, if we did not make 
special mention of the rapid progress being 
made towards securing a better education 
for our young men. Evening schools have 
been established in many cities under the 
auspices of our organization and we are 
proud to say that they are not merely ex- 
perimental projects. Competent instructors 
have been obtained, regular courses of 
study mapped out, and both instructors 
and students are constantly striving for a 


higher knowledge and a better training in 
their chosen calling. The number of in- 
quiries coming to us on this all-important 
subject is truly surprising and indicates a 
healthy activity in this direction through- 
out the country. 

Legislation enacted recently in behalf of 
the men of labor is indeed gratifying. It 
begins to appear that the men higher up are 
realizing that those who earn their bread 
by the sweat of their brow constitute a 
force to be reckoned with and a tremendous 
power for good in the community in which 
they live. Men who have labored and 
earned their education by dint of hard work 
and persistent effort are found in Congress 
and our state legislatures. With the ever- 
increasing interest taken by the rank 
and file of organized labor in the questions 
which vitally affect them, there is no 
power on earth which can impede our onward 
march and our steady progress towards the 
goal for which we are all striving 


NTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 

OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS OF 

AMERICA. JAMES P. NOONAN, 
INTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT. 


The past year has been a notable one in the 
history of our organization. For the past 
five years we have been torn with dissen- 
sion caused by the formation of a dual 
organization and much bitterness has been 
displayed. 

The developments during the past year, 
however, have done more to create again a 
solid, reunited, powerful organization than 
those in the four years preceding. 

Despite all the efforts of enemies coupled 
with the efforts of hostile employers to 
keep the workers in our craft divided, the 
electrical workers have forged steadily 
ahead getting better conditions in all places 
where better wages and conditions were de- 
manded and best of all have succeeded in 
practically reuniting the electrical workers 
of the country. 

Secession in our organization is now sing- 
ing its swan song. The rank and file refuse 
to listen any longer to the torrent of abuse 
or to give credence to the rainbow promises 
made but never kept by the secession leaders. 

The Pacific Coast, formerly the stronghold 
of the secession movement, has reaffiltated 
with the brotherhood practically in entirety, 
very few locals remaining with the dual 

















organization. The next strongest localities 
of the dual organization, lowa and Nebraska, 
are now voting to return and a favorable 
vote is assured. 

This will leave our secessionists with a cor- 
poral’s guard with which to do business. 

During the past year a wonderful ad- 
vance has been made, no strikes being lost. 
Out of a total of thirty-seven difficulties, 
twenty-one were won outright and sixteen 
submitted to arbitration, substantial gains 
being made in €very case. 

The past year has broug ht to our organiza- 
tion an unprecedented gain in membership; 
our membership is greater now than at any 
other time in the history of the brotherhood. 

In spite of all the efforts of enemies with- 
out and within, the electrical workers have 
risen phcenix-like from the now dead ashes 
of the once withering fire of secession and op- 
pression, and will be a better, greater, and 
more useful organization not only for the 
benefit of its immediate membership but as a 
steady source of strength, always willing 
to be used to draw the vehicle of true trade 
unionism up the road, however rough, to 
the pinnacle of justice and success which 
is its true and well deserved goal. 


ROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, 
DECORATORS, AND _  PAPER- 
HANGERS OF AMERICA. J. C. 

SKEMP, GENERAL SECRETARY-TREASURER 
The history of the Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, Decorators, and Paperhangers, as an 
efficient international trade union, dates 
from 1900, when the eastern and western 
“wings” that for some years had been 
battling for supremacy—and incidentally 
effectively preventing organization—united 
and bent their energies to constructive work. 
The united brotherhood immediately ex- 
hibited a healthy growth that has steadily 
continued until today the membership is 
over eighty thousand, distributed among a 
thousand and twenty-five unions in the 
United States and Canada. 
_ The improvement in the living and work- 
ing conditions of its members has kept. pace 
with the up-building of the organization. 
The average wage has been raised year by 
year as the length of the working day has 
been reduced. The once universal ten-hour 


day is a memory; the nine-hour day fast 
passing; the eight-hour day the accepted 
standard. 


The Saturday half-holiday, an 
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established institution in every large city, is 
enjoyed by at least half of the organized 
painters and decorators of the North 
American continent. Nine out of ten of the 
two hundred or more agreements made or 
renewed this year provide for the eight-hour 
day, two-thirds of them for the forty-four- 
hour week, and all for an increased wage. 
The tendency in the larger cities particu- 
larly is toward agreements extending for 
two or three years, with a small wage in- 
crease each year. This disturbs business 
less than a larger increase every second or 
third year. 

All things considered, the wages of the 
union painter are on a par with those of 
other building tradesmen, except that no 
adequate allowance is made for the compara- 
tively greater irregularity in employment. 
In negotiating agreements it is difficult to 
keep this trade condition in the mind of the 
employer. He is prone to assume that the 
painter works every day in the year except 
Sundays and holidays and would base 
wages on that assumption. 

The painter is a convinced and consistent 
building tradesman, an earnest advocate 
and constant agitator for the organization 
of building trades councils, active in their 
management, steadfast in affiliation and 
persistent in his endeavor to induce other 
trades to fall in line. This growing under- 
standing of the advantages of closer co- 
operation, of the necessity for solidarity, is 
bringing a clearer realization of the folly 
and danger of disputes over jurisdictional 
differences. The frequent and _ radical 
changes in the materials, tools, and methods 
used in the construction of buildings have 
kept the building trades in constant tur- 
moil. In some instances, the guiding spirits 
of one or both of the organizations interested 
have exaggerated the seriousness of such 
disputes and in their anxiety to protect 
their craft interests and retain or gain 
control of this or that work, have neglected 
more important things and lost sight of 
the purpose of the movement. This is, per- 
haps, the most serious problem confronting 
the building trades’ unions. The indications 
are that the rapid evolution of the industry 
will itself compel an early readjustment to 
conform to present-day conditions. It may 
mean the consolidation of closely allied crafts 
and a reduction in the number of interna- 
tional unions, changes to be welcomed if they 
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will eliminate fraternal strife and advance 
the interests of the men in the shop and 
on the job. Trade unionists are not wedded 
to a name or to a form of organization. We 
hold fast to that which experience has 
proved good but only until we can devise 
something better. 

This attitude of the open mind—to be 
expected among men employed in a con- 
structive industry, one in which change and 
improvement is constant—will enable the 
building trades successfully to solve the 
problems that for the moment threaten dis- 
cord where some degree of harmony has been 
established. We are not dismayed by the 
clouds that temporarily darken the sky. 
‘The sane judgment, good sense, and dogged 
pertinacity that brought us out of the dark- 
ness of the past into the twilight of the 
present will continue to assist our journey 
towards the coming day. Without surrender- 
ing our claims to the undivided control 
of our respective trades we shall learn 
to adjust our differences in a friendly way 
and not permit them to be used by designing 
employers to our undoing. 

The building industry shared the general 
reaction in business that marked the first 
half of the year during which capital sulked 
in its tent, resentful of the impending 
deprivation of a few of its cherished privi- 
leges. But now our captains of industry, 
recovered from their unreasoning timidity, 
are again keen for profitable investments. 
The bumper harvest leaves no excuse for 
artificial restriction and we can confidently 
expect an immediate revival of business, 
not only in the building industry but in 
all lines. We should be prepared to take the 
fullest advantage of this welcome change 
so that the men whose strength, skill, and 
intelligence are the essential factors in the 
creation of our national wealth, may receive 
a more adequate share of the returns of their 
industry. 


OOT AND SHOE WORKERS’ 
B UNION. C. L. BAINE, GENERAL 
SECRETARY- TREASURER. 

The past year has been a year of steady 
progress for the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union. We have not only made substantial 
gains in membership but have also made a 
steady improvement in wages and working 
conditions. Instead of being on the de- 
fensive in dull times or perhaps resisting 








attempts to reduce wages, as used to be the 
case prior to our present form of organiza- 
tion and prior to the adoption of our present 
policy, the process of betterment of wages 
and conditions is continuous. 

About sixteen years ago our union 
adopted the policy of granting our union 
stamp to any shoe manufacturer who would 
sign an agreement to arbitrate any dispute 
that might arise which could not be mutually 
adjusted, always provided, however, that 
no strike or lockout was existing in the fac- 
tory at the time. For some years there was 
considerable opposition to this policy within 
our own ranks and at every convention 
this policy came up for discussion. But in 
every succeeding convention the vote in 
favor of continuing the same policy in- 
creased in strength. Today in any con- 
vention of our union should a delegate 
introduce a motion to abandon our 
policy of taking a factory at its existing 
conditions, issuing the union stamp to that 
factory and leaving the question of bettering 
wages and conditions for future adjustment 
or arbitration, his motion would not be ap- 
proved by a corporal’s guard. 

It has been proved through sixteen years 
of experience to the satisfaction of those 
among our membership who were most in- 
clined to criticize that this policy pursued by 
our organization is sound. And even among 
those today who are disposed to be in op- 
position in our internal union affairs, there 
is a practical unity of sentiment that the 
policy of this union is sound so far as the 
interests of this union and the welfare of its 
members are concerned. 

When, in any meeting or conference or 
convention of this union, any member or 
delegate starts to criticize our policy in mak- 
ing arbitration contracts he is immediately 
confronted with facts of achievements ac- 
complished without strife and is left to stand 
practically alone with the rest of those 
present questioning his sanity. That is just 
how far our policy has won its way in the 
hearts and minds of the members of this 
union. ‘This indicates the better feeling of 
our membership that has resulted from the 
successful working out of this policy in our 
trade as its practical results have been 
accomplished and it has become better 
understood by the members. 

No matter what conditions of wages or 
work prevail in a factory before it is given 

















the union stamp, the moment that arbitra- 
tion contract is signed the process of better- 
ment sets in, for the employes are then 
in a position to make a collective bargain. 
They have an organization and their right 
to negotiate through their union is guaran- 
teed to them m advance. It is not the 
arbitration that is so valuable but the 
countless mutual agreements that are made 
possible because of the fact that the em- 
ployer on the one hand and the union on the 
other have agreed to arbitrate in case 
they can not mutually adjust. The cases 
that are arbitrated are probably not one in 
fifty of those that are mutually adjusted 
favorably to the workers. The cases of 
mutual adjustment are so numerous that 
we do not know how many there are, and 
they are going on all the time in the shoe- 
making sections where we have the union 
stamp arbitration contracts. 

Our improvements are not gained by 
sweeping raises. We are gaining by the 
gradual process, a little here and a little 
there, but gaining all the time. Many 
a shoe manufacturer is unwilling to raise 
the labor cost of his shoes ten cents a pair, 
which is what a radical increase for all the 
employes in the factory at one time might 
amount to, but it is not unusual for a large 
section of the employes of a single shoe 
factory to receive advances amounting to 
fifty cents a day, or three dollars a week, 
which increase and others previously or 
subsequently secured in the same or other 
departments of the factory continue for the 
permanent benefit of the employes. 

We do not pretend to say that the policy 
that has helped to make this union successful 
would be applicable to any other trade 
working in entirely different environments 
from ours; but it has worked well in our 
trade; it has benefited our members; and 
it has compelled our members to keep in 
good standing, has made our union strong 
financially, and compelled its respect by the 
better element among the employers of the 
shoe industry. 


NITED ASSOCIATION 

OF PLUMBERS AND STEAM- 

FITTERS OF UNITED STATES 

AND CANADA. THOMAS E. BURKE, 
GENERAL SECRETARY-TREASURER. 

The following is the amount of money 

expended for sick, strike, and death bene- 
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fits during the year 1913: strike benefits, 
$45,942; sick benefits, $51,508; death bene- 
fits, $17,800; total, $115,250. 

We had thirteen locals which disbanded 
during the year and we organized forty-six 
new local unions. The membership of our 
organization in good standing is twenty- 
nine thousand. 

During 1913 we had sixty-seven strikes, 
of this number two were lost, two compro- 
mised and sixty-three won. 

The average wage paid to our members is 
five dollars per day and all our locals work 
the eight-hour day, five hundred and fifty- 
two locals working but four hours on Satur- 
day, enjoying the half-holiday on Saturdays 
during the entire year. 

We have now six hundred and forty local 
unions, and of this number there are only 
eighty-eight locals who work the entire 
day on Saturday during the winter season, 
but we expect by the end of this year to have 
secured the half-holiday on Saturday for all 
local unions. 

There are three hundred and twenty- 
seven locals whose members earn between 
four and five dollars per day; two hundred 
and sixteen, between five and six dollars 
per day; forty-two, six dollars per day; 
fifty, between three dollars and three-fifty 
per day; four, seven dollars per day; and 
one, eight dollars per day. 


NTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MACHINISTS. WILLIAM H. JOHN- 
STON, INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT. 

It affords me especial pleasure to show 
to the world of labor what the member- 
ship of the International Association of 
Machinists accomplished during the year 
1913. 

In my report last year I said: “I be- 
lieve that the year 1913 will be the best 
one we have ever known as an organiza- 
tion.” The detailed report that I now 
make sustains my opinion of last year 
beyond my highest expectations. 

It is with unalloyed pleasure that I 
record the following astonishing facts of 
the accomplishments of the militant pro- 
gressive trade unionists who constitute 
the membership of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists. 

During the past year we added 12,000 
new members to our association. 

We improved conditions by raising wages 
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and shortening hours in 480 contract shops 
in seventy-one different cities. 

We made new agreements with sixty-six 
railroad systems, thereby benefiting machin- 
ists, apprentices, and helpers in over seven 
hundred places in which railroad shops and 
roundhouses are located. 

We reduced the number of working 
hours for 30,000 men engaged in the ma- 
chinists’ craft and affiliated metal trades. 

We increased wages for 61,000 machin- 
ists and affiliated craftsmen to the grand 
total of $3,750,000 for the year. 


NTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 

] UNION. J. W. HAYES, SEcRETARY- 
‘TREASURER. 

Twelve months have passed since we last 
celebrated Labor Day. As do the merchant 
and the manufacturer, it is but fitting that 
Labor at the close of its year should take an 
inventory and strike a balance sheet showing 
what it has profited through its work 
in gains in membership, shortening of the 
hours of labor, increased wages and better 
working conditions. An ever loyal and zeal- 
ous membership has valiantly supported 
the officers of the International ‘T'ypographi- 
cal Union in pushing forward along the con- 
servative lines that have brought so much 
success to the organization in the past twelve 
years. The international union has enrolled 
the largest membership in its history 
65,000. This is an increase of 2,000 mem- 
bers in the last twelve months and 5,000 in 
two years. ‘These new members have not 
been obtained through the formation of 
new unions but through closer organiza- 
tion in the larger cities. In the matter of 
membership we have made substantial and, 
we feel sure, permanent gains. 

Another feature of our work which shows 
most pleasing results is the negotiation of 
increased wage-scales. Since the universal 
establishment of the eight-hour day in the 
printing trade, great progress has been made 
in this direction. This has been especially 
true during the past year. 

During the last year the earnings of the 
members of the International Typographical 
Union have been over $61,000,000, which is 
$4,000,000 more than in the preceding 
twelve months. In five years the earnings 
of the members of the organization have 
increased by almost $21,000,000. ‘The 
average earnings per member for the past 








year have been $1,042. This is, to my mind, 
a remarkable showing. 

In this connection it must be remembered 
that the international union has an arbitra- 
tion agreement with the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, comprising all 
of the metropolitan daily mewspapers. In 
making its contracts with the employing 
printers in the book and job branch of the 
trade, the agreements provide for arbitra- 
tion in almost every case. More than 
twelve years have passed since the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union espoused the 
cause of arbitration and it has gone steadily 
forward under this plan. , 

The beneficial features of the organiza- 
tion—the Union Printers’ Home, the old-age 
pension, and the mortuary benefit—are in 
excellent condition. In connection with the 
Home is maintained a tuberculosis hospital 
that compares favorably with any in the 
country. It is continually returning to their 
families and friends men who, but for its 
existence, might be sacrificed to the ravages 
of that disease to which printers are fre- 
quently victims—tuberculosis. 

When the old-age pension plan was estab- 
lished in 1907 it was viewed with trepida- 
tion by some of our members, and other 
trade unions and the general public were 
wont to question its practicability. It was 
not believed that a trade union could suc- 
cessfully carry out such an undertaking. 
The success of the plan, however, has been 
phenomenal and its scope has now been ex- 
tended far beyond the intent of the original 
law. At the close of its fiscal year the inter- 
national union had 1,200 members on its pen- 
sion roll and it had disbursed in old-age pen- 
sions since the establishment of the fund 
more than a million and a half dollars. 

Practically all trade unions pay a burial or 
mortuary benefit. Some two years ago the 
International ‘Typographical Union in- 
creased the amount paid in case of death 
and established a graduated burial benefit 
of four hundred dollars for a membership 
of five years or more. This benefit is es- 
pecially designed to the member 
who can not get insurance because of physical 
disabilities and to provide proper burial 
for members of the organization at a mimi- 
mum cost. The plan has been successful from 
its inception, and for the past year the dis- 
bursements therefrom aggregated $255,000. 
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In addition to these beneficial features we 
have conducted a campaign for sanitary 
workrooms and the general improvement 
of the health of the members of the or- 
ganization. In this work we have found 
many employers willing to assist and the 
sanitary conditions of printing offices are 
today better than they have been in the 
history of the international union. 

We therefore close the year with an in- 
creased membership, a million-dollar treas- 
ury, an advance in wages for over one-half of 
the entire membership of the organization, 
beneficial features in excellent condition, 
wage contracts with a large percentage of 
the employing printers, an arbitration agree- 
ment with the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, many improvements 
in the sanitary conditions of work-rooms, 
and an eight-hour day throughout the 
trade. All these things are encouraging 
and cause us to view the future optimist- 
ically, feeling certain of even greater 
advancements. 


NITED TEXTILE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, ALBERT HIBBERT, 
SECRETARY. 


There was never a time in the history of 
our organization when greater efforts were 
made for the upbuilding of our organization 
than are now being made; we never had so 
many earnest and capable workers in the 
field than we have at this time; but no real 
gain in membership has been secured. 

We realized long ago that if our organiza- 
tion is to reach the position to which it is 
entitled we must organize the textile workers 
of the southern states. With that end in 
view an aggressive campaign in that part 
of the country was started, and the best 
men and women that we could secure were 
sent into that part of the country. Good 
progress was made until the operatives in the 
Fulton Bag and Cotton Company of Atlanta, 
Georgia, struck for the right to organize. 
Twelve hundred workers were involved. 
This strike naturally put an end to further 
Organizing work in that locality and com- 
pelled us to concentrate all of our strength 
at that point in order that a winning fight 
could be made. 

If we can secure a victory in this fight it 
will mean that it will be easier to make 
progress in other parts of the South and with 
this part of the country organized the work 
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of organizing the textile workers in all 
sections will be made much easier. 

I look forward to the time when the trade 
shall have assumed its normal condition; 
when that time comes if we can have the 
assistance of the organizers that we now 
have in the field there is no good reason why 
we can not make good headway. 

We hope that all of our ambitions may be 
realized. 


IRON, STEEL, AND TIN WORK- 
ERS. M. F. 
TREASURER. 

To observe properly and to appreciate in its 
fullest sense the real meaning, purpose, and 
intent of Labor Day is the lesson that should 
be learned by those who make up that great 
throbbing mass of humanity to whom the 
day is dedicated. This lesson must be oft 
repeated so that it will burn itself into the 
hearts and minds of those whose only hope 
for present and future advancements in life 
depends entirely on the efforts made to 
secure for the toiler that liberty of action 
that shall clothe him with the dignity and 
manliness that the day is supposed to rep- 
resent. 

To review Labor’s past efforts, to draw 
comparisons from present surroundings, and 
to inspire with hope and promise those who 
today are heroically struggling against every 
insidious form of despotism, is a duty that 
can not be shirked without falling short in 
giving to a noble cause the homage due it; 
nor can it be minimized without neglecting 
a most essential obligation to the cause of 
humanity. 

While organized labor has accomplished 
much and the mighty hosts that make up 
its forces have reason to be proud of its 
achievements, while there is gratification in 
the knowledge that its most rampant oppo- 
nents when brought face to face with public 
opinion have been forced to admit that its 
beneficial accomplishments in the interest 
of society itself have been many, yet it has 
much more to do, much that it only can do. 
Most important, because it is the most 
necessary, is securing for the toiler the right 
to own himself. 

It has been truthfully said, ‘“The liberty 
of Labor is the hope of the world,” and who 
can gainsay it? Yet it is a sad and humiliat- 
ing fact that in this great country of ours, 
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when in the year 1914 when from coast to 
coast there will be praises sung in Labor’s 
honor, there are thousands of human beings 
toiling in the steel mills of this country to 
whom the dignity of labor is a hollow 
mockery. And why? Shackled and manacled 
by the ever-present fear of want, they are 
veritable slaves to those who through govern- 
mental favors have become so powerful in 
material wealth that they have extended 
their powers to become masters of the very 
souls of living, breathing human beings. 

There can be no liberty to Labor as long as 
there is a condition that permits corpora- 
tions to hold over the heads of men and 
women the haunting dread of hunger. If 
their hearts hunger for advancement in life 
such is made known through their associa- 
tion with their fellow beings. There can be 
no real dignity to Labor until those who are 
the world’s wealth-producers are clothed 
with every garment of self-responsibility 
and that element of independence which is 
the ground work of true manliness. 

The duty of the hour is then to make war 
with all the force that organized labor can 
bring to bear on conditions which rob the 
nation of its greatest asset in everything 
that goes to make a nation great. 

Let the watchword for the incoming year 
beginning with the dawn of Labor Day, 1914, 
be that which will give to the toiler hope and 
promise for future life free from every ele- 
ment of tyranny, one that will bring to the 
oppressed that consolation that the mighty 
hosts which have always championed the 
cause of human rights have taken up their 
cause, and as they march on to victory upon 
their banners will be emblazoned in letters 
so plain that all may understand those in- 
spiring words, “The liberty of Labor is the 
hope of the world.” 


N TERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
[or TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 

STABLEMEN AND HELPERS OF 
AMERICA. DANIEL J. TOBIN, GENERAL 
PRESIDENT. 


The International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and Chauffeurs has had a year of con- 
tinued success. Since last Labor Day we 
have added to our general membership about 
ten thousand new members and increased 
our reserve fund by an addition of fifty 
thousand dollars. We have not had many 
strikes, as our employers are becoming 


educated to a realization of the fact that it is 
better to do business with the union than to 
fight. However, we have had two strikes 
of rather a serious nature and in each 
instance the organization was quite success- 
ful. 

In the city of Cincinnati, where one of 
these strikes took place, we have established 
six unions where the members are working 
under signed contracts and where the 
drivers and chauffeurs have had an addition 
of from two to five dollars a week to their 
wages besides a general betterment of 
other conditions, such as the shortening of 
hours. 

The other large strike which we had during 
the year was in the city of Indianapolis. 
The union was not as successful here al- 
though the organization maintained its own. 
For several years past we have been endeav- 
oring to organize this city and were more 
successful this year than in former years. 
After several attempts to reach a settlement 
with the employers the men voted to go on 
strike and they remained on strike about 
eight weeks. As a result of our organizing 
work in this city we chartered five local 
unions that are running along successfully. 
However, the city is far from being organized 
and we intend to continue the work during 
the coming year. 

The most bitter opposition to organized 
labor exists in this city of Indianapolis. A 
more bigoted set of employers is not to be 
found in any other city or town in the 
country. It is the stamping ground for 
Perry, Burns, Judge Anderson, and several 
others of that ilk. Almost every employer 
in Indianapolis contributed to a general 
fund to be used against the teamsters during 
the strike for the purpose of breaking up the 
organization. They were, however, unsuccess- 
ful. ‘The organizations still live and a year 
from now we hope and trust that they will be 
much stronger than today. 

Taking everything into consideration dur- 
ing the past year, we have met with splendid 
success. [he general working conditions 
of our membership have been bettered in 
every section of the country, although 
during the winter and spring we had a large 
number of men out of employment. How- 
ever, there was not one instance in any 
section of the country where the employers 
attempted to reduce our wages. This may be 
due to the fact that the employers realized 











that we would resist any attempt at reduc- 
tion. On the contrary, we have raised wages 
in many sections. 

The organized labor movement is looked 
upon by the international brotherhood as 
the only salvation for the individual engaged 
at our craft. Month after month there is a 
stronger feeling towards the necessity of or- 
ganization. Year after year we are better 
ing our conditions and educating our em 
ployers as well as our membership. We are 
now working harmoniously with our employ- 
ers in every section of the country. We have 
less than fifty men on strike out of a member 
ship of over fifty thousand. The doctrine 
of the trade union movement is spreading. 
Organization is in the air. Education seems 
to be the watch-word of the masses. Every- 
thing is bright and harmonious with us and 
we look for still better conditions during the 
coming year. 


PLOYVES’ INTERNATIONAL 

ALLIANCE AND BARTENDERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA. JERE L. SULLIVAN, SEcrE- 
TARY-TREASURER. 


| [pro AND RESTAURANT. EM- 


Time and time again the writer has lis- 
tened to local union as well as international 
union officials recite their trials and tribula- 
tions, the great obstacles which they were 
called on to overcome, and the many weari- 
some hours devoted to serious thought in 
an endeavor to solve the knotty problems 
which prevented them from making the 
headway they so anxiously sought. Often 
has the thought occurred to me, if our or- 
ganization were fortunate and had nothing 
to contend with but the opposition of the 
employers, what a magnificent international 
union we should have. Possibly you who 
have devoted time, energy, and ability to 
making your local or your international 
union strong and powerful may imagine that 
we are tooting a horn which makes no noise 
that can be heard afew feet distant. Of that 
we shall let you judge after reading a few, 
lines further along. 

The Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ 
International Alliance and Bartenders’ In- 
ternational League of America is unlike 
any other organization connected with the 
American Federation of Labor. In fact it 


can be said with considerable conviction that 
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there is no national or international union 
attached to the American Federation of 
Labor which must contend and overcome 
such gigantic obstacles as are constantly 
in our path. 

Your national and international unions 
are principally concerned in dealing with 
your employers, if you secure agreements 
with them your organization sails along an 
unruffled stream and waxes strong and 
healthy; true you are confronted with 
employers’ national and trade associations, 
and it is admitted that some of them are 
really tough customers to deal with, but 
that isn’t a marker to what the bartenders, 
cooks, waiters, and waitresses are compelled 
to fight three hundred and _ sixty-five 
days of every year. At the Atlanta Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor a 
committee was appointed by President 
Gompers to consider the serious situation 
brought into existence by the National 
Manufacturers’ Association’s declaration that 
it had collected over a half million dol- 
lars and expected to make the sum two 
millions, with which they were going to put 
the A. F. of L. and all of its constituent 
unions out of existence. That declaration 
was regarded as a call to arms and to the 
credit of the unions be it said they responded 
grandly. ‘The writer was honored by ap- 
pointment as a member of that committee, 
and at the first opportunity he said, ‘Our 
international union alone has had to fight 
more than half a million of dollars annually, 
and if we have managed to weather the 
storm what chance has the N. A. M. with a 
million or two million dollars of wiping all 
the other international unions, ours included, 
out of existence?” 

Perhaps some of the members of that com- 
mittee thought ‘“‘Watch Us Grow” was 
talking through his chapeau ; but he was not, 
and reliable records for that year, many 
years before, and all the years intervening, 
will show that there are two distinct or- 
ganizations constantly trying to close the 
establishments where our members are em- 
ployed, not for a day or a week but for all 
time, trying to force many of us who have no 
knowledge of any other trade or calling to 
learn something new or enlist in the bread 
line. Last year, according to reliable reports, 
one of these organizations collected and ex- 
pended over one and three quarter millions 
of dollars; as to what the other organization , 
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which is in the field for similar purposes, col- 
lected and expended we are unable to say; 
but it is a safe wager to make that between 
the two they expended two millions of dol- 
lars in an effort to have sumptuary legisla- 
tion enacted, and in some instances succeeded 
with the result that a couple of thousands of 
our members were forced to pack up their 
belongings and remove to other cities 
and other states where establishments such 
as employed them had not been closed up. 
What other trade or calling is confronted 
with such an obstacle? If the printer is 
called out on strike and is licked the print 
shops still remain open; if the tailor fails to 
win a demand for better wages and condi- 
tions he loses the strike, but the tailor shops 
remain; the same is partially true with us. 
If we lose a strike in some cities and towns 
the places continue to do business, but when 
the sumptuary legislation fellows force us 
into their kind of strike, when they win there 
is no place left where we can find employ- 
ment and we have to “hike” to another 
town or city where laws permit our workers 
to engage in their vocation. It is not my 
purpose to attempt to make this an appeal 
against drastic legislation. Every man is en- 
titled to his opinion, but what I am trying to 
drive home is that despite obstacles such as 
described crudely, we also have employers’ 
organizations to battle with and they are not 
a whit less aggressive than those with which 
other trades and callings have to contend. 
With two such forces always in front 
of us one would suppose that progress was 
slow and hard to obtain; but we have made 
progress, and you can well believe it has 
taken ceaseless toil to accomplish what can 
be written down in a few moments. 
In the month of August, 1899, our inter- 
national union was paying, or I should say 
should have been paying, tax on a member- 
ship which did not aggregate one thousand 
members. ‘This was the result attained 
after an existence of close on to nine years; 
in the month of December of that year we 
sent one delegate to the Detroit convention 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
he cast twenty votes, the following year our 
delegate cast forty-eight votes, and from 
year to year we have added to our numerical 
strength until today we send five delegates 
to the conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and at the Seattle Convention 
those five delegates cast five hundred and 





thirty-nine votes.* There were fewer than 
ten national or international unions which 
had a larger vote. 

If our organization, surrounded as inti- 
mated by such serious opposition from sump- 
tuary legislation advocates and with its full 
quota of employers’ organizations to combat 
can make such splendid headway, what 
reasonable excuse can skilled workmen 
offer for not making equal progress and 
maintaining organizations of power and 
benefit. Our organization was not wished 
forward, of that you can rest assured. It 
took good hard work to induce the men and 
women of our allied crafts to see the light, 
and it took many and many an hour of the 
volunteer and regular paid organizers of the 
A. F. of I,. to put us where we can boast of 
our advances. But if it had not been for 
insistent and perpetual agitation the writer 
would not be able to set forth for your 
perusal the foregoing brief history of present 
century perseverance. Notwithstanding the 
immense obstacles which lie in our path, 
despite the innumerable societies, associa- 
tions, and parties which have begun to 
write our death certificate as an organiza- 
tion, we expect to be on the trade union map 
ten years hence, and if we do not present an 
organization the numerical equal of the 
largest international union attached to the 
A. F. of L. it will be because there are not 
that number of workers engaged in our al- 
lied crafts. If the bartenders, cooks, waiters, 
waitresses, and catering industry employes 
generally can construct and maintain live 
aggressive organizations surely those crafts 
who claim superiority can match what we 
have done if they will just make up their 
minds to dig in and stick to the job. 


HE ORDER OF RAILROAD TELE 
7 GRAPHERS. HENRY B. PER- 
HAM, PRESIDENT. 

The Order of Railroad ‘Telegraphers is an 
organization instituted to unite railroad 
telegraphers, train dispatchers, agents lo- 
cated at railroad stations, line repairers, 
levermen or interlockers, tower or train di- 
rectors, telephone operators, block operators, 
and staffmen employed on railroads in order 
to protect their interests, to elevate their 
social, moral, and intellectual condition, 
to promote the general welfare of its member- 
~ *Delegates ‘cast one vote for each 100 members they 
represent.—Ed., 
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ship, to establish a protective fund, and 
to promote and encourage a mutual benefit 
department for the aid and comfort of the 
beneficiaries of deceased members. While 
it is usually classed as one of the conservative 
organiZations it is also as aggressive as cir- 
cumstances will permit and its activities are 
as continuous as they are widespread. 

Its principal functions are to place wages 
upon an equitable basis, to reduce the hours of 
service as a matter of safety for the traveling 
public and health conditions for employes, 
to get rid of onerous duties that have been 
foisted upon them by inconsiderate em- 
ployers, and to improve generally working 
conditions under which they work and to 
look after their families when they pass out. 

During the period June 30, 1913, to June 
30, 1914, forty-five new and revised con- 
tracts were made with as many different 
railroads, all of which included increases 
in wages and improved working conditions. 

On account of the business situation pre- 
vailing during the past year, which has af- 
fected the railroads quite extensively, the 
work of the telegraphers’ organization has 
been more than ordinarily difficult. Media- 
tion and arbitration proceedings under the 
federal statutes have been resorted to in a 
great number of cases, thereby averting 
many strikes. Only one strike occurred 
during the period and that one was of short 
duration. A settlement was made in favor 
of the men by means of the United States 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation. 

Many of the locals have sick and other 

benefit funds about which figures are not 
immediately available. During the past 
fifteen years, $978,581.47 has been paid out 
to the beneficiaries of deceased members and 
there was, April 30, 1914, cash on hand to the 
credit of the mortuary fund amounting to 
$440,429.96, thus indicating that its insur- 
ance features are on a safe and enduring 
basis. 
_ The Order of Railroad ‘Telegraphers takes 
just pride in its achievements and considers 
itself the foremost organization of its kind 
in the world. 


ERS’ UNION. WILLIAM  P. 
CLARK, SEcRETARY-TREASURER. 


The American Flint Glass Workers’ 
Union is an organization composed of men 
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employed in the flint glass industry and is 
sort of a federation inasmuch as we have 
fifteen separate and distinct departments, 
each having a right to legislate for its 
own individual welfare. The birth of our 
organization dates from July, 1878, and we 
now have a total membership of 9,692, all 
of whom are identified with our trade. We 
are entirely self-supporting, never having 
received financial aid from any other than 
our own members. Our organization is 
supported by the assessment plan. ‘The 
assessments on the earnings of our members 
have ranged from 1 per cent to 10 per cent 
to meet the demands made upon our financial 
resources. We have no other income. The 
cost to support our organization has varied 
from $8.06 to $70.77 per member per year. 
The maximum cost was reached in 1895, 
while the minimum was reached in 1910. 

During the past year we had 8,467 mem- 
bers employed and it cost each employed 
member $16.23 to support the national 
union for the twelve months. 

We have a system of benefits payable to 
our members who are involved in strike or 
lockout by which each member receives 
$6 per week, but no relief is given for the first 
two weeks of any trouble. Our recent con- 
vention increased this weekly allowance to 
$7, to take effect September 1, 1914. 

At the beginning of the present quarter, 
June 1, 1914, we had a balance in the 
treasury of $193,578.76. All our funds 
are insured against loss and bear 4 per cent 
interest, except our checking account, on 
which we receive 3 per cent on daily balances. 

Our organization has a president, vice- 
president, secretary-treasurer, assistant sec- 
retary and four organizers, all of whom are 
constantly employed in directing and up- 
building the affairs of our union. 

From July 18, 1908, to May 31, 1914, we 
expended $291,856.86 for organizing pur- 
poses. At the beginning of the present 
quarter 8,194 of our members were employed 
at their trade, 658 were employed at other 
work, and 840 were unemployed. The 
earnings of each member employed at the 
trade for the year ending May 31, 1914, were 
$811.50. This wage represents the average 
for all members and includes the lowest 
as well as the highest paid man in our insti- 
tution. During the past year the increase 
in the wages paid to each member ranged 
from 8.63 to 100 per cent over those of the 
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previous year, or each membet earned on an 
average of $64.50 more the past year than 
during the year previous. 

We are now engaged in two conflicts for 
recognition of our organization, one with the 
Federal Glass Com pany at Columbus, Ohio, 
and the other at Monroe, Michigan. In the 
latter instance we have the plant completely 
tied up, while in the struggle with the Federal 
Glass Company we have not been so success- 
ful, due to the fact that the head of that 
company has been closely identified with the 
Post-Kirby anti-union combine and has re- 
ceived much su pport from them as well as 
from several non-union glass concerns. The 
struggle is still on and will be continued 
until justice is sec ured. ‘This conflict is cost- 
ing us approximate ly $7,000 a month, and 
has been waged upwards of a year. We are 
not at all discouraged with the present 
outlook and feel certain that success will 
eventually crown our efforts. 

NTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
] OF BLACKSMITHS. WILLIAM F. 


KRAMER, GENERAL SECRETARY 


‘TREASURER. 
Our organization was founded in 1890, in 
that hospitable southern city, Atlanta, 


Georgia. Our early existence was attended 
by many reverses, slow growth, but in a 
solid phalanx. We are not one of the 
largest organizations in the labor movement 
today, but we are one of the best, due pos- 
sibly to the fact of our ancestry that dates 
back to the days of Tubal Cain. During the 
past year we have taken part in many or- 
ganizing campaigns and were successful in 
securing a healthy addition to our member- 
ship. We have also organized twenty-two 
new local organizations and one railroad 
system council, and during the year we have 
been a party in the signing of federated 
agreements on at least thirty railroads in this 
country. We are growing gradually in num- 
bers and this growth is particularly notice- 
able in the eastern part of this country. In 
the south and west we have almost a solid 
organization. In the northern states and 
the Dominion of Canada our craft is well 
taken care of. ‘To sum up, our organization 


can be placed on the prosperous side of the 
] edger. 
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successful one for the Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants of North America. 

Over two hundred and twenty increases in 
wages and improvements in working condi- 
tions for that number of local organizations, 
covering approximately 19,000 members, is 
the record made on the economic field for the 
past year and a half. While the percentage of 
increase has not been as large as in the 
years past, yet it is noteworthy that every 
increase in wages secured and improvement 
made has resulted through peaceful arrange- 
ments and chiefly by conciliation. 

The pressmen and assistants of America 
have engaged in but four strikes and only 
two of them of any moment. ‘The most im- 
portant of the disputes was that of the San 
Francisco unions, and after over a year of 
contest an adjustment was made without 
an increase in wages but with recognition 
of the union and return of the men without 
discrimination. Over $50,000 was expended 
in this controversy. ‘The strike at ‘Trenton, 
New Jersey, was settled within ten days 
with substantial increases for the union. 
Other differences have not affected more than 
one or two men to a city. This statement 
excepts, however, the Chicago newspaper 
publishers’ lockout which has been in effect 
since 1912. 

Benefits paid and provided for by the 
union are as follows: 

(a) Death benefits over $30,000 have been 
expended. 

(b) Maintenance of a Superannuated 
Home for aged, incapacitated and disabled 
members, with capacity to care for two hun- 
dred and sixty. 

(c) The maintenance of a sanatorium for 
the care and cure of tuberculosis, with 
capacity for two hundred and fifty patients. 

(d) The maintenance of a trade school in 
which members of our organization are ac- 
cepted and given practical demonstration 
courses free. ‘This school is owned, operated, 
and controlled by the union, the building, 
machinery, etc., representing the valuation 
of $133,000. Also in connection with the 
trade school a correspondence course 1s 
carried on which has several hundred stu 
dent members throughout North and South 
America. 

(e) The organization has financial property 
and assets covering its three institutions, ap- 
proximating one thousand acres of land and 
auxiliary departments, at conservative valua 
tion worth $750,000. 

















The International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union maintains organizers in six 
zones of North America, and has its Board 
of Directors, consisting of five members, on 
the road at all times. It also maintains a 
state and provisional organizer for every 
state and province of the United States and 
Canada, whose duties are to investigate the 
conditions in their various localities at least 
twice a year and in such emergency situa- 
tions as may arise. 


TIONAL PROTECTIVE AND 

BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
JAMES M. O'CONNOR, GENERAL SECRE- 
TARY-T REASURER. 
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On July 1, 1913, this organization had a 
membership of 2,682 divided into twenty- 
seven locals throughout the United States 
and Canada. Upon the same date in 1914, 
we had a membership of 2,935, divided into 
thirty-three locals, showing a gain in the 
membership of between 9 and 10 per cent 
and a gain of six locals over the previous 
year. This increase of locals is in accord with 
the policy of this organization in granting a 
charter wherever the number of men 
working in this industry increases to such 
an extent that a subordinate associa- 
tion may be formed according to the 
constitution of the Lithographers’ Interna- 
tional Protective and Beneficial Associa- 
tion. 

We are at present engaged in the task of 
organizing two more subordinate associa- 
tions which will make our total thirty-five. 
Within the jurisdiction of these thirty-five 
locals we will have one hundred and five 
cities, thus covering the entire territory 
of the United States and Canada wherever 
lithographs are produced. 

In our financial affairs we have also shown 
gratifying results during the year just passed. 
On the first of July, 1913, this organiza- 
tion had in its treasury a general or working 
fund of $6,167.10, or about $2.29 per capita. 
On July 1, 1914, we had under the same ac- 
count in the treasury the sum of $10,740.69, 
or $3.66 per capita. In connection with this 
financial statement, we have paid insurance 
claims upon twenty-six of our members who 
have died during the past year amounting to 
the sum of $12,000 and have at present a 
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reserve in our mortuary fund amounting to 
$12,804.55. 

This organization through its local and 
general officers has obtained a decrease in 
the working hours of its members and also of 
a number of other workers in two large 
plants in the middle west, as well as several 
plants in Canada. This has been accom- 
plished, not through a strike or any other 
act of open warfare, but simply through 
moral suasion and the invincible strength of 
collective negotiations as opposed to indivi- 
dual requests; in fact, the result of the efforts 
of this organization, backed up by its loyal 
membership, has made the forty-eight-hour 
work week practically universal in this in- 
dustry throughout the territory in which we 
are organized. 

On September 8, 1913, at the city of 
Buffalo, New York, the General Executive 
Board of this association met in conference 
with representatives of the other organiza- 
tions in this industry, and after a discussion 
lasting four days a form of amalgamation 
was drafted and approved by the conferees 
which was submitted to the membership 
of the five organizations represented for their 
approval or rejection. We regret to state 
that the form of amalgamation as approved 
by all of the representatives at the Buffalo 
conference was rejected by the membership 
of two of the organizations there represented. 
‘These two organizations are the Lithographic 
Feeders’ Association and the Poster Artists’ 
Association. Other organizations that ap- 
proved of the form of amalgamation include 
the International Union of Lithographic 
Workmen of America, the Stone and Plate 
Preparers’ Union, and the Lithographers’ 
International Protective and Beneficial Asso- 
ciation, have proceeded with the work out- 
lined at the Buffalo conference last Septem- 
ber. We hope and expect to see the amalga- 
mation of the various crafts in the litho- 
graphic industry an accomplished fact in the 
not far distant future. 

The above sets forth in brief form some 
of the achievements of this organization 
during the past year. Many more instances 
of individual benefactions could be cited, 
but enough has been stated to prove to even 
the most skeptical that there is no hope for a 
lithographic or any other wage worker out- . 
side of his organization, while within its 
ranks, no matter how dark the outlook may 
be at times for the individual, the conscious- 
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ness that he is a part and parcel of an or- 
ganization whose interests are his interests 
and whose main thought is to improve the 
conditions of every member, will give him 
new courage and new hope for the future and 
make of himastronger and a better member 
of his organization. 


MENT WORKERS’ UNION. MOR- 


[ wet worker LADIES’ GAR- 
RIS SIGMAN, SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


Labor Day 1913 found us in the throes of 
grappling struggles along a wide range of 
territory. ‘The month of July is the month 
when the busiest season of the year in the 
makeup of ladies’ fall and winter garments 
begins. It is, therefore, the most opportune 
month for making demands on the garment 
manufacturers. 

When the General Executive Board 
met in Cincinnati, in June, 1913, it was con- 
fronted with insistent and importunate re- 
quests for the sanction of strikes from a 
number of cities. I state them here in the 
order of importance: Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Baltimore, Cincinnati, raincoat- 
makers of New York and ladies’ tailors of 
New York. The cloakmakers of New York, 
working under the protocol of peace signed 
in 1910, thought that since within the three 
years the cost of living had risen while the 
wages of the week workers remained sta- 
tionary it was high time to ask for an ad- 
vance in wages for the cutters, pressers, and 
finishers. 

The cloakmakers of New York relied on 
the machinery of the protocol, conciliation, or 
failing that, arbitration for the recognition of 
their reasonable claims. Not so, however, 
the other cities or trades. ‘These were, for 
the most part, unorganized industries. In 
Philadelphia the employers had free and 
undisputed sway for many years. ‘The 
union’s influence was confined to a few shops. 
In the majority of shops the arbitrary, al- 
most inhuman, methods pursued by the 
manufacturers were clearly brought out two 
months ago in evidence before the Industrial 
Relations Commission holding its sessions 
in that very city. The same was true of St. 
Louis, of the raincoatmakers of New York, 
and more or less of Baltimore and other 
places. Small wonder then that the work- 
ers of these trades were anxious and ready 
to try conclusions with their employers in 
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the event of the latter being unwilling to 
meet them at least half way. 

The General Executive Board, therefore. 
made Philadelphia and St. Louis its chief 
battle grounds, while it sanctioned the de 
mands of and gave every possible support 
to the cloakmakers of Baltimore, raincoat- 
makers and ladies’ tailors of New York 
and cutters of Cincinnati. 

Let it here be said, to avoid misunder- 
standing, that our international union did 
not rush into the fray without repeated at- 
tempts at mediation. In one case, that of 
the Cincinnati garment cutters, mediation 
was successful. After several conferences, 
the employers granted a raise of $3 a week 
and other concessions. 

In Baltimore 900 workers had walked out 
of some forty shops and, after a determined 
struggle of two weeks, won a fifty-hour week 
and a substantial increase in wages. 

In New York the raincoatmakers 5,000 
strong waged a determined struggle for five 
weeks and finally emerged victorious, gain- 
ing a minimum wage, a forty-eight-hour 
week and union control over thie entire 
trade. 

A victory without strike was secured for 
an important section of the week workers in 
the cloak trade—the pressers, 8,000 strong— 
which amounted to $2.50 a week for full- 
fledged pressers; $1.50 for under pressers, 
and $1 for part pressers. This gain was 
brought about by arbitration under the pro- 
tocol of peace. 

Then came another important victory, 
that of the ladies’ tailors of New York, 
after a short battle affecting all the em- 
ployers in the height of the season. The 
fruits of the victory gained in 1911 did not 
prove lasting, and so the process had to be 
repeated. This led to highly satisfactory 
results. The concessions gained were a 
forty-eight-hour week, a raise of $3 a week 
for the first-class workers, which raised the 
scale to $27 a week and $2 a week for second 
grade workers, including women, while for 
bushelmen, who had no scale, a scale of $24 
per week was established. 

True, we lost in Philadelphia and St. 
Louis, owing to the interference of the Cleve- 
land “philanthropists,” Morris Black and 
Philip Frankel of the Western Cloak Manu- 
facturers’ Association. But the nature of the 
fight we gave this combination of manu- 
facturers, a fight of twenty-four weeks’ dura- 

















tion, backed by more than a quarter of a 
million dollars, will not so easily be effaced 
from their memories. 

In this fight our people in these cities in- 
stead of being demoralized gained a new 
solidarity and cohesion and are, if necessary, 
now ready for a fresh contest. 

The strength, permanence, and ensured 
progress of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union is clear from the fact 
that a dangerous internal crisis which, some 
people believed, threatened to overwhelm us, 
was averted early this year. Our interna- 
tional union emerged unscathed from this 
internal dispute. At the Cleveland conven- 
tion, held in June last, by an inevitable 
change of administration peace and har- 
mony were restored and all our locals are 
again united with confidence in the new 
officers and faith in the power of unionism 
for new conquests and greater victories in 
the future. 

NTERNATIONAL UNION OF WOOD, 
| WIRE, AND METAL LATHERS. 

RALPH V. BRANDT, GENERAL SEc- 
RETARY- TREASURER. 

The history of our organization for the 
year ending with Labor Day 1914, while not 
as favorable in accomplishments as other 
years, is none the less encouraging. Our 
gains have been small compared with 
other years. We have not had one single 
report of a local reducing its wage-scale, 
while, on the contrary, a number of our locals 
have secured increases in their scales and 
improved working conditions. We have had 
about the usual number of new locals char- 
tered, without any increase in lapsed locals. 
In general we are well pleased with the 
progress we have made during the year and 
the condition of our organization at this 
time, in view of the business changes re- 
flected in the building business. In former 
times such conditions in the building 
business would have meant a considerable 
reduction in wages; but, through the efficacy 
of our organization, the men working at our 
craft have not been confronted with that 
result in this year of depression. 

UARRY WORKERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF NORTH 
AMERICA. FRED W. SUITOR, 


SECRETARY-T'REASURER. 
Briefly reviewing the conditions of the 
quarry workers, organized and unorganized, 
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one is led to wonder how any of the large 
number of men employed in and about the 
quarries of this country and Canada can be 
kept outside the ranks of the Quarry Work- 


ers’ International Union. ‘The conditions 
for the men following this trade who are yet 
outside the ranks of organized labor aie 
most pitiable. Their hours per day run from 
nine to twelve and average over ten. The 
average wage is not over $1.50 for aten-hour 
day. The lot of these men is a hard one. 

The conditions for the organized quarry 
workers are much better. In all the granite 
quarries where the men are members of our 
union we have established the eight-hour 
day, received time and one-fourth to double 
time for all time worked outside the regular 
working hours or on holidays, and the wages 
for quarrymen average $2.30 or over for an 
eight-hour day. And we are always going 
ahead. In spite of the fact that business 
in our line has not been good during the past 
year, and especially during the spring 
months when many of our agreements ex- 
pire, this spring sixteen of our branches 
made satisfactory agreements with their 
employers. In every case the new agree- 
ment has carried with it better conditions 
and increases in wages. 

We do not find much change, if any, in the 
conditions of labor of the unorganized 
quarry workers during the past number 
of years except it be in a locality where the 
union’s influence has been indirectly felt. 
Yes, if one will take a trip through the mar- 
ble quarries of Vermont or around the sand- 
stone quarries in Ohio, Indiana, and Ken- 
tucky, or view the conditions of the lime- 
stone and other kinds of quarrymen in Penn- 
sylvania and New York, you will get a good 
idea of what John D., Junior’s, liberty of 
individual contract means. There is no or- 
ganization among the men employed in the 
quarrying places mentioned, and in many of 
these places apart from the poor working 
conditions, long hours, and small pay, the 
men live in hovels not fit for human habita- 
tion and they enjoy so much of John D.’s 
individual liberty that they do not dare call 
their souls their own, so it is easy to under- 
stand that their standard of living is very 
low. 

Eight new branches of our international 
have been formed and one disbanded during 
the year. During the summer months 
this year we extended our organizing efforts 
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and hope in the coming year to increase 
our membership materially. We have great 
faith and hope in our organization, in the 
American Federation of Iabor, and the or- 
ganized labor movement of the world. We 
believe it is the greatest uplifting, civilizing, 
humanitarian movement in existence to- 
day. We know that if we had in our union 
these 111,000 men who are employed in and 
about the quarries of the United States, 
which is the number given in a report fur- 
nished by the Bureau of Mines, they would 
receive training in our union meetings which 
would bring them to a proper realization of 
their worth and place in society and be the 
quickest way to make good citizens of them. 

In our branch meetings, very often we 
have to translate the business of the meeting 
into five or six languages—it is slow work 
but it is done—and then we will find as 
many different nationalities representing 
all creeds uniting in one general effort, 
making common cause each for the other in a 
united effort to better their working condi- 
tions, to bring a little more cheer into our 
homes and the lives of our loved ones, help 
us to maintain and provide more of the 
necessaries of life and probably a little 
pleasure for our families and make it pos- 
sible to give our children a better and more 
equal opportunity in life than was our own 
lot. ‘There is no other agency that can do 
more to unite and uplift men more quickly 
than the organized labor movement, and 
when men unite with these lofty purposes in 
view the word brother does not have an 
empty meaning. This unity can not help 
having an ennobling effect upon the lives 
of all who join in this most worthy cause. 

Labor Day this year finds the members of 
our international union with many reasons 
for gratification. Our membership is larger 
than ever before with good prospects for 
steadily increasing it, and our financial con- 
dition is much stronger than ever in spite 
of the fact that the death benefit is increased 
and runs from $50 to $125, when it formerly 
was $50, and we have added an old-age bene- 
fit. 

We continually are making earnest ap- 
peals to all men employed in or about the 
quarries in the United States and Canada to 
join with us in our effort to get justice and 
good working conditions, that all men follow- 
ing our trade may be enabled to maintain 
decent living conditions and properly pro- 








vide for their families. 
can be accomplished only through organiza- 


Knowing that this 


tion, we hope, as each Labor Day comes 
around, it will find more and more quarry 
workers within the ranks of organized 
labor and keeping step with it in its onward, 
upward movement. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND CANADA. CARL 
STROM, SECRETARY. 


Pisin CUTTERS’ UNION OF THE 
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It is only by comparing the work accom 
plished in one year with the work ac- 
complished in another year that a true esti- 
mate of the relative difference in the work 
accomplished may be made with any degree 
of certainty. So it was with this in mind 
when endeavoring to record our work for the 
past year that we looked back over the life 
of our organization. In doing this we 
find that not all the years show the steady 
advance as we naturally would expect to 
find, but on the contrary we are forcibly 
reminded that certain years stand out more 
prominently in which much greater progress 
was made. Periodically our efforts have 
been crowned with unusually good results. 

The year 1914 will remain as another land 
mark in the march of progress, for it was in 
this year that the eight-hour day was finally 
gained by all of our members under our 
jurisdiction. It is not to be inferred that 
the fight for the eight-hour day was won in 
this year alone, for it had been the objective 
of years of struggle and had been stubbornly 

resisted and grudgingly accepted by our 
employers from time to time until finally 
accepted by the Granite Manufacturers 
of the redgranite district in the State of 
Wisconsin in the beginning of the year 1914, 
as stated above. Were this the only thing 
done it would easily place the year as one in 
which good work had been done. 

However, the year has been one of ac- 
tivity in our trade and the depression in 
business causing much unemployment has 
happily not affected our members. We have 
all been working under agreements many of 
which have been signed or renewed during 
the year. It is true that more or less strife 
has been manifested and that in several in- 
stances our men were forced to quit work to 
enforce their just demands. That the de 
mands were just is borne out by the fact 
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that they have been either partly or wholly 
acceded to by the employers. 

Thousands of dollars have been paid dur- 
ing the year in strike and funeral benefits, 
and large amounts have been collected 
through voluntary contributions in behalf 
of needy members, revealing a sympathetic 
trait of our members that is most praise- 
worthy, for it goes to show that we are a 
brotherhood in reality and not in name only. 

Surely the members of our organization 
have much to be thankful for and proud of, 
and may not we in speaking for them on this, 
Labor’s holiday, feel justified in telling it to 
the world? 

In view of past achievements may we not 
also feel justified in believing that even 
greater success will crown our efforts in the 
future, for yet there remains much to be 
done? ‘Then let us press on and on with 
unfaltering steps, along with the great host 
of organized labor, that we may do our part 
in the great work of bringing a little more 
sunshine and real happiness into the lives of 
those who toil. 


NTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 

] OF PAPERMAKERS. J. T. CAREY, 
INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT. 

During the year of 1914 there were more 
business changes in the paper trade than 
during any similar period in the past two 
generations. ‘The removal of tariff allowing 
paper to come into the United States duty 
free, both from Canada and European coun- 
tries resulted in new mills being built in 
Canada, the product of which is disposed of 
in the United States. This has had the re- 
sult of closing down a number of mills in the 
United States and some of those which are 
running are running on part time. Agree- 
ments have been recently entered into be- 
tween the largest manufacturers of paper in 
the United States carrying with them a 
strictly union shop in all departments of the 
mills and in most instances an increase in 
wages. 

The spirit of unionism has taken a deep 
hold of those employed at the paper trade 
and the papermakers’ organization is on a 
better footing than ever before in its exist- 
ence. ‘This speaks well for the future 
outlook of the paper-making trade. 


ROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
CLERKS. R. E. FISHER, Granp 
SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


In looking back over the past year we 
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find that our organization has made much 
progress, of which we feel justly proud. It is 
hard to be brief yet specific, and therefore 
I shall try to be brief yet general in my re- 
marks as to the progress made by our brother- 
hood during the past year. 

We have had no strikes or lockouts of any 
serious character during the past year ex- 
cept the one “held over’’ on the Illinois 
Central which, from the best information 
we can get, is still “holding over” with very 
much disadvantage to the company. . 

We have secured several revised contracts 
as well as several new ones and have estab- 
lished lodges in hitherto unorganized terri- 
tory and been successful in strengthening 
and in some instances rebuilding lodges 
that had practically given up the fight for 
better conditions. All this has been ac- 
complished against what appeared to us to 
be greater opposition than we have ever en- 
countered prior to this time. 

There has been much agitation with 
reference to railways, their regulation, the 
possible advance of rates as well as agitation 
among the older brotherhoods for increased 
pay and better conditions. While this has 
all had its effect, and some of it detrimental 
to us, yet our organization has more than 
held its own and our great work of education 
along the lines of unionism has gone steadily 
forward and today we have a stronger or- 
ganization with far more solidarity than we 
have ever before had in our history 

It is one thing to interest a man in union- 
ism and quite another to educate him along 
the lines of what unionism really means to 
him, his family, and his fellow workers. 
We have been conducting a campaign of or- 
ganization and education among the clerks 
that is bearing much fruit and by means of 
which we hope not only to benefit our own 
organization but to strengthen the labor 
movement as a whole throughout this broad 
land of ours. 

We have been very busy during the past 
year trying to build up our own organiza- 
tion as well as trying in every way at our 
command to be of material benefit to the 
organized labor movement of this country, 
and even though we are a young organiza- 
tion, what our membership lacks in numbers 
is, in part at least, made up by our earnest- 
ness, persistence, and thoroughness, for we 
are determined to be of benefit to ourselves 
as well as one of the ‘olid foundation stones 
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in the great structure Labor is building as a 
monument to Labor’s achievements. 

‘The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks is not 
only here to stay but to grow and to assist 
whenever possible the great movement un 
dertaken by the vast army of laboring men 
of this country. We are expecting in the 
future the same unselfish loyalty and un 
stinted support from organized labor that we 
have received in the past, and we are not only 
ready and willing but it is our sincere desire 
to co-operate at all times with all those who 
are trying to elevate the standards of labor- 
ing men and those dependent upon them. 
It is our sincere wish that all organizations 
of labor will continue the great fight they 
have undertaken for the emancipation of the 
downtrodden laboring men and women of 
this country. 


AUNDRY WORKERS’ INTERNA- 

L TIONAL UNION. HARRY L. MOR- 

RISON, GENERAL SECRETARY-TREAS 
URER. 

We are pleased to report that the Laundry 
Workers’ International Union has had one of 
the best years in its history. The increasing 
interest that is being taken by the women 
wage workers of America in the subject of 
unionism has resulted very much to the ad- 
vantage of our organization. 

Several years ago our efforts to interest 
the women and girls working in the steam 
laundries in the benefits to be derived from 
the formation of local unions of our craft 
met with but indifferent success, as the 
women and girls had not at that time been 
educated along the lines of trade unionism. 
Owing to the nation-wide movement origin- 
ated by the American Federation of Labor to 
organize all the wage working women we note 
that a great interest is now being taken by 
the women workers in the steam laundries 
in the benefits of organization. 

To prove that we have reason to feel that 
such is the case, it is only necessary to 
state that during the past year our organiza- 
tion has granted twenty-four charters to new 
local unions while in the preceding year only 
seven charters were issued. Our member- 
ship has increased very considerably, and at 
the present time our treasury is in a better 
condition than it has ever been before. 
We have only been able to keep one or- 
ganizer in the field (our general president), 
but in a short time we expect to be able to 
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employ another organizer. We desire to 
thank the hard-working volunteer organizers 
of the American Federation of Labor for 
their assistance during the past year, as it 
has been principally through their efforts 
that we were enabled to issue so many new 
charters. 

Although the past year was very successful 
we are looking forward to the next year with 
great confidence that we will gain so many 
new members that our international union 
shall be able to take its place as one of the 
largest international unions affiliated to 
the American Federation of Labor. 


AND TERRA COTTA WORKERS’ 
ALLIANCE. WILLIAM VAN BODE- 
GRAVEN, SECRETARY-T'REASURER. — 

The manufacture of clay products is not 
only one of the most important industries 
in the country, but it is an industry which is 
destined to become of even greater impor- 
tance in the future. 

According to a report made in 1912 by 
George Otis Smith, director of the United 
States Geological Survey, concerning the 
relative importance of mineral products in 
point of value of annual output, clay prod- 
ucts rank third—coal being first and iron 
second. 

The ment and women engaged in the manu- 
facture oi brick, tile, terra cotta, sewer pipe, 
fireproofing, porcelain ware, and numerous 
other clay products, may be classed as 
skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled—the latter 
probably constituting a majority. 

Like all other trades or callings, various 
branches of clay workers have had inde- 
pendent and isolated unions at various times 
in the past but no systematic or centralized 
form of organization was attempted until the 
early part of 1896 when an international 
union was formed known as the International 
Brick, Tile and ‘Terra Cotta Workers’ 
Alliance and was affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Since that time the international union 
has conducted a continuous campaign of 
organization among the clay workers in 
nearly all parts of the United States and 
Canada with resultant improvements in 
wages, hours, and conditions of labor not only 
benefiting the organized men and women but 
many unorganized workers as well. 

Since the time of its organization the 
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International Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta 
Workers’ Alliance has had many problems 
to deal with and obstacles to overcome 
in order to fulfill its mission. Chief among 
these may be cited the unsteadiness of em- 
ployment. In the past the average clay 
plant, especially the brick yard, was a sum- 
mer institution with the result that work 
was seasonal and consequently did not 
offer permanent employment. In many clay 
manufacturing centers, especially in the 
northern central and eastern states, it was 
customary to draw on the labor supply 
of Canada and the south during the summer- 
time, thus causing a constantly shifting 
population, a condition which made it diffi- 
cult to do constructive organizing work. 

An organization under such circumstances 
was, like the industry, a summer institution 
which disappeared during the idle winter 
season, and by spring the improved condi- 
tions obtained through organization would 
also have disappeared, thus preventing any 
real, permanent progress. 

However, the invention of the artificial 
dryer has to a large extent eliminated this 
condition. ‘The modern clay plant is able to 
operate both winter and summer thus giving 
greater permanence and stability to the 
industry and assuring more steady employ- 
ment, with the result that the clay worker 
of today has made clay working his vocation 
and at the same time is more likely to remain 
in one locality. The latter condition is slowly 
but surely opening the way for permanent 
and constructive unionism with its resultant 
benefits to the workers. The change and de- 
velopment of the industry is bringing with it 
a new point of view on the part of the work- 
ers, who, realizing that clay working has be- 
come their life vocation are gradually 
awakening to a realization of the necessity 
of organization in order to secure to them- 
selves and their progeny the better things 
in life to which they as workers are justly 
entitled. 

The new point of view has especially mani- 
fested itself during the past couple of years 
in many localities where organization was 
formerly considered hopeless. Workers in 
certain branches of the trade who were 
formerly indifferent towards unionism, have 
joined the ranks of the organized clay 
workers and were in most instances suc- 
cessful in obtaining improved conditions. 
For the first time a large number of women 
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workers employed in the tile and porcelain 
industries have joined the union and there 
are indications that the women in other 
localities will join the ranks. 

While the condition of the organized clay 
worker has steadily improved and enabled 
him to keep pace with the times, the unor- 
ganized clay worker has actually suffered a 
reduction in wages during the past decade in 
Spite of the increased cost of living during 
that period. 

In one district the clay workers have 
through organization been able to establish 
a minimum wage of thirty-four cents per 
hour and an eight-hour day for unskilled 
labor while in most parts of the country the 
unorganized clay worker receives as low as 
twelve cents and fifteen cents per hour and 
works ten hours per day. 

During the past two years the interna- 
tional union has organized more local unions, 
has won more strikes and successfully nego- 
tiated more wage agreements than during any 
similar period in its career. All of which 
indicates that a new era is dawning for the 
clay workers under the banner of the 
International Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta 
Workers’ Alliance and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


MERICAN FEDERATION OF 
MUSICIANS. OWEN MILLER, 
SECRETARY. 


‘That our readers may fully understand the 
progress made by the A. F. of M., it were 
well perhaps to mention from what a small 
acorn this great oak grew. 

When this organization was chartered by 
the American Federation of Labor October 
19, 1896, it had on its roster nineteen locals 
with about sixteen hundred members. On 
the first of September, 1913, it had on its 
roster six hundred and forty-nine locals, with 
over sixty thousand members. On Septem- 
ber 1, 1914, there were thirty-five times 
as many locals, and forty times as many 
members as were enrolled in October 
eighteen years before. 

Since September 1, 1913, there have been 
chartered thirty-eight locals, seven have 
lapsed, three have failed to qualify, and four 
amalgamated, a total loss of twelve, leaving 
in good standing six hundred and seventy- 
five locals, and about sixty-four thousand 
members. 
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Locals were chartered at the following 
places: 

South Superior, Wyoming; Bremerton, 
Washington; New Castle, Washington; 
Ravensdale, Washington; Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; Raymond, Washington; Cannonsburg, 
Pennsylvania; Pottsville, Pennsylvania; 
Newport, Rhode Island; Marlborough, New 
York ; Redwood City, California; Van Buren, 
Arkansas; Tyler, Texas; Eagle Grove, Iowa; 
Dayton, Ohio (colored) ; Modesto, California; 
Chicago Junction, Ohio; New Westminster, 
Canada; Miami, Florida; Okmulgee, Okla 
homa; O'Fallon, Illinois; Upland, California; 
Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania; Tyrone, Penn 
sylvania; Atlantic City, New Jersey; Lara- 
mie, Wyoming; Escanaba, Michigan; Mt. 
Union, Pennsylvania; Mt. Vernon, New 
York; Emporia, Kansas; Henryetta, Okla 
homa; Kemmerer, Wyoming; Ironton, Ohio; 
Wilburton, Oklahoma; International Falls, 
Minnesota; Arctic, Rhode Island; Cherry, 
Illinois; Breese, Illinois. 

In organizing these thirty-eight locals, 
much assistance was tendered everywhere 
by the organizers of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The organization controls every sym- 
phony orchestra in the country except the 
Boston, which is owned by Colonel Higgin- 
son, who imports all of his musicians from 
abroad. It is, therefore, not an American 
orchestra but distinctly foreign, transplanted 
to the United States. All the other sym- 
phony orchestras are distinctly American, 
as all the members thereof must be citizens 
of the United States or in possession of their 
first naturalization papers. 

The A. F. of M. insists on giving the 
American boy a chance, although not op- 
posed to foreigners who come here in 
spirit of fairness to take their chance in fair 
competition with American musicians. 
This policy of the A. F. of M. has given an 
immense impulse to the cultivation of the 
art and the elevation of its membership, so 
much so indeed, that there are a half dozen 
symphony orchestras now in existence com- 
posed of American citizens that are the peers 
of this foreign aggregation domiciled for the 
time being in Boston, Massachusetts. The 
organization, also, controls every first-class 
theater, vaudeville and high-class picture 
show in this country and Canada. 

One of the problems that has arisén of late 
is the music machine which is displacing 











musicians in a number of cheap picture 
houses. ‘The federation has taken the mat- 
ter in hand and has determined to control 
these machines just as the printers did the 
Mergenthalers. If they must have the ma- 
chines, all right, but the operator must be a 
member of the A. F. of M. or a controversy 
with the organization will ensue. , 


MEN OF AMERICA. E. WIL- 
LIAM WEEKS, GENERAL SEcRE- 
TARY-TREASURER. 


B‘ YTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY CAR. 


We have had a very good year indeed, 
considering the fact that for business reasons 
the railroads have been retrenching. Asa 
result, many of our members were laid off 
during the winter, but the membership 
loyally stood by the order and today we are 
in a stronger condition—both numerically 
and financially—than ever before. We have 
contracts with sixty-one railroads, terminal 
companies, and car works. We have dur- 
ing the past year organized one hundred and 
ten new lodges, adding to our membership, 
4,692. We are now paying per capita tax 
to the American Federation of Labor, the 
Railroad Department, the ‘Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada from the general 
fund of the Grand Lodge. 

Among the splendid schedules entered 
into during the past year whereby our mem- 
bers secured better working conditions, in- 
creases in pay, etc., the following comprise 
some of the largest systems in this country: 
Southern System and Allied Lines; Rock 
Island Lines; Big Four System; Atlanta, 
Birmingham and Atlantic; Chesapeake and 
Ohio; Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul: 
Puget Sound Lines; Denver and Salt Lake, 
Denver and Rio Grande; Frisco System; 
Fort Worth and Denver City; Fort Smith 
and Western; Georgia and Florida; Houston 
Belt and Terminal Company; International 
and Great Northern, Kentucky and Indiana 
Terminal Company; Kansas City Southern, 
Louisiana and Arkansas, Missouri Pacific and 
Allied Lines, Missouri and North Arkansas; 
Minneapolis and St. Louis; Macon, Dublin 
and Savannah; Norfolk and Western; North 
ern Pacific; Norfolk, Southern and Allied 
Lines; Seaboard Air Line; St. Louis, Browns 
ville and Mexico; St. Louis, Southwestern 
(cotton belt); Texas and Pacific; Virginia 
Railway. 

















In addition to these several systems are 
working under satisfactory agreements en- 
tered into two years ago. These include the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul ; Cincinnati, 
Hamilton and Dayton; Central of Georgia; 
Chattanooga Station Company; Kanawha 
and Michigan; Alabama and Vicksburg; New 
Orleans and North Eastern; New Orleans, 
Mobile and Chicago; New York, New Haven 
and Hartford; Midland Valley; Trinity and 
Brazos Valley; ‘Texas Midland; Vicksburg, 
Shreveport and Pacific. In Canada we have 
splendid agreements with the Canadian 
Pacific, Canadian Northern and the Inter- 
colonial. We have made splendid progress 
all along the line since we were granted a 
charter by the American Federation of La- 
bor and became a part of the Railroad De- 
partment. Our American Federation of La- 
bor charter was granted in 1910, so I think 
I can not do better than to quote verbatim 
from the -excellent report of our General 
President to our last convention, which reads 
as follows: 


“‘Qur membership employed by the above-named 
railroad companies have, in a great majority of 
cases, enjoyed increases in pay, it being the custom 
of our joint protective boards to renew agreements 
with requests for increases each year. The most 
substantial increase received by our members on 
any organized road was that of the Southern Rail- 
way and allied lines. Since April, 1910, through a 
federation agreement with the above-named rail- 
road companies, our men have received an increase 
of eight and one-half cents per hour, or an amount 
equal to $584,000 in increases since April, 1910. 
While I do not believe there is any labor organiza- 
tion in existence that has made better or more sub- 
stantial progress than has our brotherhood, we are 
by no means satisfied, inasmuch as we know we are 
not receiving rates of pay in keeping with the re- 
sponsibility and class of work required of our 
membership. 

“TI desire to review briefly some of the more im- 
portant accomplishments of our Brotherhood 
during the past four years: 

“Receiving our charter of affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor; our affiliation with 
the Railroad Employes’ Department; the estab- 
lishment of a closer and more friendly relation and 
co-operation with the organized railroad employes 
of America; the payment of $6,586.03 owed our 
delegates for attending the Atlanta Convention; 
the payment of $56,572.40, the balance being due 
our Canadian Pacific members for strike benefits; 
the payment of $7,289.67, the balance being due 
our Missouri Pacific and Iron Mountain member- 
ship for strike benefits; the organizing and re- 
organizing of 353 lodges; the complete re-organiza- 
tion of all points on the Missouri Pacific, and the 
securing of a first-class agreement, which had been 
lost to us during our strike on that road in 1908; 
the almost doubling of our membership over that 
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reported to the Atlanta Convention; the refund to 
our membership on account of strike benefits and 
other claims against the grand lodge since our last 
convention of $155,073.10; our coming to this con- 
vention with all legitimate claims authorized by 
our laws liquidated, and a balance on hand in cash 
of $64,874.08; during the past four years our 
General Secretary-Treasurer has handled $450,- 
496.21, every penny of which will be fully accounted 
for in his report 


I also quote verbatim from my report to 
the same convention as follows: 


“The splendid growth of our order during the 
past four years can be accounted for largely by the 
fact that through our affiliation with the A. F. of L 
our general president and grand lodge officers in 
the field have enjoyed the hearty support and co- 
operation of the officers of all kindred organizations 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. Before we were con- 
nected with the A. F. of L.. some of our representa- 
tives knew that in some cases it was impossible, 
in some cities where they were working, even to rent 
a hall in which to hold a meeting. But after we 
secured our charter the volunteer organizers of the 
A. F. of L. would rent a hall and assist in every 
way possible, even, in one or two cases, organizing 
a lodge for us. One notable instance in particular 
being the splendid lodge organized by Brother 
Jehiel W. Burgess at Preston, Ontario, Canada. 
The support tendered us on the Missouri Pacific, 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern by the other 
crafts enabled us to build up our order and to secure 
the fine schedule of rules and rates enjoyed by our 
members today. I venture to say it is extremely 
doubtful if we could have accomplished very much 
on this system without the help given us by these 
other orders, and their grand lodge officers. This 
we would not have received had we not been affili- 
ated with the A. F. of L. 

“T have received many letters from Brother 
Gompers and Brother Morrison at different times, 
telling me of points where carmen were desirous 
of organizing. I believe the results obtained have 
amply justified the small amount of outlay paid 
to the A. F. of L. as per capita tax. This having 
been paid out of grand lodge funds has practically 
cost our lodges nothing at all, as you set the amount 
you were to pay grand lodge as per capita tax before 
we secured our charter, and this amount you would 
have paid in any event. 

“Further, as a result of our connection with the 
A. F. of L. we are on the very best of terms with the 
other orders in the mechanical and car departments 
Our general president is consulted by the grand 
lodge officers of these orders on all important matters 
of mutual interest, with the most beneficial result 
to all concerned. They need our assistance as much, 
probably, as we need theirs, for what is the concern 
of one applies equally to all. I sincerely hope noth 
ing will arise to disturb these harmonious relations 
in the future, but, on the contrary, I hope we will 
continue to get still together and work 
together for the good of all.”’ 


closer 
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OOPERS’ INTERNATIONAL 

f | UNION OF NORTH AMERICA. 

W. R. DEAL, INTERNATIONAL SEC- 
RETARY-TREASURER. 

The Coopers’ International Union during 
the past year has not increased its member- 
ship, but it has been very successful in bet- 
tering the conditions of our trade. Numer- 
ous contracts have been presented asking 
increase in wages and shorter working days, 
and for this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST I can say that more than two-thirds 
of the membership of the C. I. U. are now 
enjoying the eight-hour day. During the 
past year the conditions we gained were 
secured in most cases without a strike, and in 
instances where strikes occurred something 
was gained and a good compromise reached. 

In the next year we expect to accomplish a 
great deal more for our members through 
agitation work and the boosting of our 
union label. We expect to advertise our 
label to such an extent that every one will 
readily recognize the union barrel at sight. 


NITED CLOTH HAT AND 

[ CAP MAKERS OF NORTH 

AMERICA. MAX ZUCKERMAN, 
GENERAL SECRETARY- TREASURER. 


The cloth hat, cap, and millinery in- 
dustry was hit very hard by the industrial 
conditions.of the past year. 

A number of manufacturers in different 
cities attempted in some cases to re- 
duce wages, and in others to change the 
system of work, which amounts to the 
same thing. Such attempts were met with 
the resistance of the organization and in 
cities such as New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston, where manufacturers’ 
associations exist, their appetite was curbed 
by the success of such resistance. 

The organization did not limit its work to 
the upholding of the existing conditions only 
but also continued to spread the gospel of 
trade unionism among the unorganized, add- 
ing over four hundred recruits to our mil- 
linery branch and over one hundred to the 
cap-making branch—in all, over five hun- 
dred new members employed in about two 
dozen factories. 

To get humane treatment and living con- 
ditions for the new members it was neces- 
sary in nearly all cases to strike to force 
the recognition of the workingmen’s rights. 
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those strikes 


We 


through 
a reduction of hours from fifty-nine and sixty- 
four to fifty per week, and an increase 
of wages, especially in the millinery fac- 
tories, from $4 and $10 to $11 and $19 per 


have gained 


week, and in some factories we have 
changed the existing minimum of $10 to $18 
per week. 

Considering the time and conditions, we 
have done fairly well in the forward march 
of the ranks of the organized trade union 
movement—the greatest humanitarian 
movement in the universe 


ELE- 
WIL- 
SECRETARY- T'REAS- 


VATOR CONSTRUCTORS. 
LIAM 
URER. 


[ Vator™ const UNION OF 


YOUNG, 


Another local union has recently been 
added to our number at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, helping to bring the American 
Federation of Labor up to the three million 
membership mark. Our members are being 
benefited by increased wages and shorter 
hours, by being firmly united together as a 
trade and with our association with the 
American Federation of Labor and the Build- 
ing Trades Department. 

Trade in general among our locals has 
been fairly good, but like other trades in the 
building industry, some of our boys have 
experienced dull times, but now most of them 
are living in strong hopes for improved trade 
conditions during this summer and _ fall. 
If not hindered we will soon be able to say 
with rejoicing that our craft is a one hun- 
dred per cent union. 


MALGAMATED GLASS WORK- 

A ERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 

CIATION. ALBERT J. SCOTT, 
GENERAL SECRETARY-TREASURER. 

In this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST we are pleased at the opportunity 
presented to record the progress made by the 
glass workers during the past twelve months, 
which shows that by united aim and effort 
much has been accomplished in the way of 
raising the minimum amount of weekly 
wages paid, shortening the workday, and in- 
creasing the confidence the members have in 
themselves and in the benefits of organiza- 
tion. Our members realizing the truth of the 
old motto, ‘‘United we stand, divided we 
fall,” have carried on a campaign of orgamt- 




















zation that has yielded abundant results, 
regardless of the opposition encountered 
on one side through organized capital and on 
the other through the loss of jurisdiction 
over the putty glazing industry. 

If, as we believe, we rightly understand the 
principle of ‘‘one craft, one organization,”’ 
as accepted by the Atlanta Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, which princi- 
ple has been applied to some trade unions 
with beneficial results, the glass worker 
naturally asks why he has been exempted 
from the principle of this declaration. In 
numerous towns and cities throughout the 
United States and Canada much more suc- 
cessful organizing work could be done with 
the attendant betterment of working condi- 
tions but for the illogical separation of the 
crafts over which this association had been 
granted jurisdiction by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. If the putty glaziers, 
whose work is so closely allied with that of 
other glass workers over whom we have 
jurisdiction, were merged with our associa- 
tion, numbers of local unions could be estab- 
lished whose membership would include 
glass workers of all crafts. At this time, 
however, this is not to be, and so organiza- 
tion with its improved conditions can only 
be effected in localities that have enough 
workers in some of the glass crafts to form 
and maintain a local union. 

During the past year we have been success- 
ful in organizing local unions and in in- 
ducing employers in several cities to sign 
trade agreements, thereby insuring better 
working conditions, increased salaries, and in 
a larger measure the respect of employers 
for employes. In this age of advancement 
any check or reverse can be but a temporary 
one, and so the glass workers are more de- 
termined than ever to succeed in the work 
of uplift and betterment that has been 
started, and the entire membership of our 
organization will continue to encourage and 
assist the defenceless workers to secure that 
which is theirs by right, but which is so very 
often denied to them by capitalism—the 
right of collective bargaining, in order more 
thoroughly to organize the crafts over which 
jurisdiction is given and to create a demand 
for the use of the union label. The coming 
year gives much promise of better business 
conditions than have been enjoyed in the 
past. In the future our members will take 
renewed interest in the work of organization, 
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building and re-building until the glass 
workers in all crafts have been gathered to- 
gether in one body, whose numbers and in- 
fluence will guarantee the beneficial results 
that all are striving for. 


NTERNATIONAL 

BUILDING AND COMMON LA- 

BORERS’ UNION OF AMERICA. 
A. PERSION, GENERAL SECRETARY-TREAS- 
URER. 


HODCARRIERS, 


The International Hodcarriers, Building 
and Common Laborers’ Union of America 
during the past year has attained a member- 
ship and a financial status which are ari epoch- 
making record. 

During the last year eighty-nine local 
unions were formed; but what was a most 
marked success was the affiliation of several 
independent locals which has almost doubled 
the membership to this international union. 

The district organizers were also active 
and organized a number of local unions. 
What we believe was the best achieved suc- 
cess was the winning of all the strikes with 
one exception and in that a compromise was 
effected. 

The membership of this international 
union is composed mostly of unskilled la- 
borers and includes many foreigners. If it 
is considered how much it takes to educate 
some of them in the principles of unionism 
it is quite evident that this international 
union has achieved a distinctive service 
for Labor. 

This international union, through the or- 
ganizers and officers of the various locals, 
initiated thousands and thousands of mem- 
bers. In many cases we received letters in 
which the members themselves expressed 
their regret at not being able at the present 
time to organize their district 100 per cent 
but that shows that they are continuously 
striving to educate their fellow workers. It 
is through this kind of education that the 
gospel of unionism is successfully preached. 

As an assurance of the success attained in 
the last year, it should be noted that the 
financial resources of the international union 
more than trebled, and that this means that 
our international union has a defense fund 
at its disposal. 

Of importance is the fact that although the 
past winter was a very hard and long one 
(and as every one knows in winter a small 
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percentage of our members are working), 
still the members that have dropped out are 
very few. We feel more than hopeful of 
strengthening the organization during this 
season. ‘The industrial disturbances and 
changes which are noted everywhere, affect 
also the building industry but do not dis- 
courage our members; on the other hand, 
they are ready to take any extreme step in 
order to get concessions and to better their 
conditions. Besides what is shown in the 
books of this international union, we should 
consider the better conditions and better 
wages gained by many local unions of our 
international union through the efforts of the 
organization. If we take an account of 
every nickel which has been added to the 
wages of our members, we would be sur- 
prised to see how many thousand dollars 
have increased the weekly envelope of our 
members to make more cheerful the houses 
of our fellow-unionists. I have to give 
credit to the thousand members of our inter- 
national union for the way in which they 
insist upon their demands for justice from 
contracting firms, since in many cases when 
satisfactory solutions can not speedily be 
reached and things are at stake, it is 
very hard for our general organizers to 
persuade our members to compromise. 
They know perfectly that they are en- 
titled to better wages, they fight stren- 
uously for them, and with rare exceptions 
they are successful. They know they can 
not succeed if they are not thoroughly or- 
ganized, and many active members and 
officers of our local unions keep at a very 
high standard the efficiency of the organiza- 
tion. 

Although the labor men are interested in 
the welfare of their particular organization, 
still it would be impracticable to mention 
every single phase which brought us to suc- 
cess. Many who in past years were 
hostile to unionism have worked hard 
to make a good union. We are proud of 
them, and we know that continuing our 
progress we shall some day be able to reach 
the goal. While it has been hard work we 
feel encouraged by the way our members 
fought. We feel encouraged by their judg- 
ment, since they undertook fights and won 
them. If in future we shall be able to im- 
press upon the skilled trades the fact that 
if they want to organize their trade com- 
pletely they should give at least moral 
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support to the laborers, we shall be able in a 
short time to show that the hodcarriers and 
common laborers are one of the most power 
ful organizations of the American Federa- 


tion of Labor. Full of cheer and hope, we 
record what we have done in the past year, 
and hope that in the present year we shall be 
able to continue our journey on the road to 
success, 


ROTHERHOOD RAILROAD SIG- 
B NALMEN OF AMERICA. W. J. 

PETTIT, GENERAL CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 

This is an organization incorporated for the 
purpose of uniting all persons of good moral 
character and sound bodily health who are 
actively engaged in constructing or main 
taining mechanical and automatic block 
signals, locking and interlocking plants 
mechanical, pneumatic, electric, or other 
wise—while employed in the signal depart 
ment of a railway company. 

The organization had its inception in Al 
toona, Pennsylvania, in the winter of 1901- 
1902. ‘The first meeting was held on the 
Pennsylvania Railway system in B. O. Tower 
at Twenty-fourth Street. The signalmen 
realized that it was necessary for them to or 
ganize in order to protect their interests. The 
faithfulness of the order was rewarded by the 
institution of three more local lodges, all 
working under a mutual agreement until the 
sixth day of April, 1908, when they were 
incorporated under the laws of Pennsy! 
vania. 

At that time there were signalmen’s 
organizations on the New York Central, Bos 
ton and Maine, and New York, New Haven 
and Hartford railroads. The four organiza 
tions arranged to send delegates to New York 
for the purpose of consolidating into one 
grand body, which they did by all joining 
our brotherhood. ‘The first gtand lodge was 
held in Philadelphia in June, 1908. From 
that time to the present the order has been 
making steady progress, until today, it has 
local lodges in New England, the middle 
and western states and Canada. 

The organization is the only signalmen’s 
union today that is recognized by trade 
unions and that is affiliated with the great 
trade movement of this continent, the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Notwithstanding the fact that many 
rival orders have been started on different 
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lines of railways (the O. R. T. D.S. of A., the 
‘Towermen’s Union and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen), we are still in a pros- 
perous condition and the day is not far 
distant when our order will be represented 
on every line of railway employing signal- 
men. 

The past year has been one of gratifying 
success to our order; new lodges have been 
instituted and the membership has increased. 
At the convention held in Pittsburgh last 
June many important questions were dis- 
cussed and resolutions passed which build 
up for our order a strong wall of defence for 
its membership. Signalmen who will iden- 
tify themselves with our organization will 
be convinced that we can and will protect 
them and those dependent upon them. 

It is a fact well known to all wage-earners 
that they can no longer secure better 
working conditions singly, but must join 
with those of their craft and start an educa- 
tional campaign in their own interests. 

We have a grand lodge that meets annually 
the second Monday of each June, where 
subordinate lodges are represented by two 
delegates from each lodge, for the purpose of 
educating their members socially, morally, 
and intellectually. 

One sees the device, safety first, on all 
street cars, in waiting rooms, on dead walls, 
in fact in any place where it can attract 
the eye, the idea being to impress the public 
with the value of safety, and the prudence 
of not endangering one’s safety for any ap- 
parent or momentary gain. In seeking to 
better our working condition we must first 
carry a union card, and call it ‘‘safety first”’ 
if we wish to gain the protection for our 
homes and our loved ones which is expected 
of us by the world and by our fellow work- 
men. 


AMERICA. B. A. LARGER, GEN- 


U* ITED GARMENT WORKERS OF 
ERAL SECRETARY. 


Beginning with the year 1914 all the 
clothing cutters in New York City inaugu- 
rated the forty-eight-hour work week, and 
the tailors reduced their hours to fifty per 
week. 

On May first, 1914, the clothing cutters 
and tailors in Rochester were granted the 
fifty-hour week. 

The cutters in Pittsburg were also granted 
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the forty-eight-hour week, and the tailors 
fifty hours. 

On April first, 1914, as a result of a con- 
ference with the national officers of the 
United Garment Workers’ of America, and 
the representatives of the Union Made Gar- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association, a further 
increase in prices was secured for the 
cutters and operators working in overall 
factories. In the case of the overall operators 
the increase ranged from one to five cents 
per dozen garments, which means an in 
crease of a dollar to a dollar and a half a 
week. 

The gain made for the good and welfare of 
the United Garment Workers during the 
present year has been very encouraging, 
demonstrating thoroughly what can be done 
by organization. 

While we have lost some members, yet 
on the whole there has been a gain. We 
have issued a large number of new charters, 
and the men and women employed in this 
industry are beginning to realize that their 
only hope for the betterment of their condi- 
tions li¢s in their organization. 

The only branch of our industry that has 
not made a satisfactory showing is that of 
collars and cuffs, which is entirely due to 
the lack of demand for union-made collars 
and cuffs. We hope, however, within the 
coming year, to advertise and bring before 
the attention of all union men the necessity 
of purchasing and wearing only union-made 
collars and cuffs and we trust at the end of 
1915 that we shall be able to make a splendid 
report on this branch of our industry. 


ROTHERHOOD OF 
POSTAL CLERKS. . 
WALTER, SECRETARY. 


On June 1, 1914, the Brotherhood of 
Railway Postal Clerks became a national 
organization affiliated to the American Fed 
eration of Labor. This action marks the 
entrance into the great national labor move 
ment of the second national organization 
among post-office employes. The honor and 
the credit of having been the first organization 
of United States post-office employes to join 
hands with the A. F. of I. belong to the Na 
tional Federation of Post-office Clerks, which 
body became affiliated to the national labor 
movement in 1906. 

The Brotherhood 


RAILWAY 
URBAN A. 


Postal 


of Railway 
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Clerks became a permanent organization, 
with a constitution adopted by referendum 
vote, on the first of January, 1913. It is the 
belief that the organization will gain rapidly 
in numbers since its affiliation with the 
A. F. of L. and that it is destined soon to take 
the leadership as the representative organi 
zation of railway postal clerks, who number 
in the aggregate twenty thousand men. 

The organization of the brotherhood and 
its later action in affiliating to the A. F. of 
L. were the direct outgrowth of the attitude 
of Post-office Department officials toward 
those men in the railway mail service 
who sought to make heard a protest against 
certain conditions of employment in the rail 
way mail service which fairly cried out for re 
medial action. Chief among these causes of 
complaint was the department’s disregard 
of the dangerous character of many of the 
cars in which the men of the railway mail 
service perform their duties. Prior to the 
year 1912, hundreds of lines were equipped 
with ancient, wooden cars (in many cases 
reconstructed baggage or express cars) and 
it was the general custom to operate such mail 
cars immediately behind the locomotive 
of the train, and frequently followed by a half- 
dozen or more steel or steel under-frame 
Pullman coaches. 

The official records of the department 
show that in those days there were killed 
each year an average of about twenty to 
twenty-five clerks, while approximately one 
hundred were seriously injured, and from 
five hundred to six hundred suffered in- 
juries slight in character. This out of a total 
of about sixteen thousand men employed 
at that time. Not only did the department 
not seek legislation to compel the railway 
companies to construct safe mail cars but 
instead it followed a course calculated to dis- 
courage complaints on the part of the men 
whose lives were thus jeopardized. 

There were numerous cases of dismissal 
of clerks who went so far as to remove sam- 
ples of rotten wood from the framework of 
the cars in which they were compelled to 
run, and who then submitted the same as 
evidence of the decrepit condition of the 
cars to their superior officers. And in fact 
at one time the department did actually 
issue an order which. became famous among 
the clerks as the ‘“‘wreck-gag,”’ wherein 
the clerks were pointedly told that to give to 
the newspapers or to the public any informa- 
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tion in connection with the causes leading 
up to or the condition surrounding wrecks 
in which they or their fellow clerks might 
have been, was to court dismissal from the 
service. 

In this same order the clerks were cau- 
tioned against making any public reference 
to the “omissions” of the railway companies 
in the matter of theic duties in the transpor- 
tation of the mails. The unsanitary condi- 
tion of the cars in which the clerks were ob- 
liged to work was a further source of com- 
plaint, and the department’s attitude here 
also was to let the clerks understand that 
it did not like to receive their protests. 
Finally, through an agitation carried on by 
the clerks largely through The Harpoon, 
which is the official organ at the present 
time of the Brotherhood of Railway Postal 
Clerks, remedial legislation covering both 
of these grievances was secured. In August, 
1912, after much agitation which had had 
its origin with the first issue of 7he Harpoon 
in June, 1909, at Phoenix, Arizona, and which 
had later received valuable assistance from 
the A. F. of L., Congress enacted the so- 
called Anti-Gag Rule measure, which re- 
invested the men in the civil service with the 
right to carry their complaints directly to 
members of Congress or to congressional 
committees and guaranteed to the men in the 
service the right to organize for their mutual 
advancement in matters of wages, hours of 
employment, conditions of employment, etc. 

One of the direct results of that legislation 
was the taking of steps to organize a brother 
hood among the Railway Postal Clerks and 
alter to affiliate the same to the A. F. of L. 
The National Federation of Post-office 
Clerks and the Brotherhood of Railway 
Postal Clerks have in this taken a step of 
most far-reaching importance and one which 
will, the writer firmly believes, result before 
many years have passed in the affiliation 
of all of the workers in the postal service 
to the great national labor movement. Even 
Uncle Sam’s employes are beginning to 
realize that they must constantly keep on 
guard to retain their rights and privileges as 
citizens in view of the bureaucratic tendency 
evinced in many of the departments of the 
federal government; and further, that they 
must keep close watch over all legislation 
concerned with their interests as employes, 
and that the maximum compensation and the 
minimum of time to constitute a day’s work 

















can be attained only through organization 
of the most effective character. 

That is the reason why the past policy 
of “splendid isolation” among organizations 
in the government service, and especially 
in the post-office service, is soon to be-con- 
signed to the scrap-heap and in its stead will 
come the conviction that the best results 
can be attained only through identifica- 
tion with the cause of the great body of 
toilers, which in America today is repre- 
sented by the A. F. of L. 


NTERNATIONAL WOOD CARVERS’ 

| ASSOCIATION OF NORTH AMER- 

ICA. THOMAS J. LODGE, GENERAL 
SECRETARY. 

Conditions have not been very favorable 
in the woodcarving trade for much forward 
movement, still we have been able to raise 
the minimum rate of wage five cents per hour 
in the jurisdiction of Chicago, Illinois; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

In the city of New York several market 
furniture shops have been unionized and 
union conditions have been established, 
such as shortening working hours and in- 
creasing the pay. _ 

Within the last month the Boston branch 
has organized two firms which have been 
antagonistic to union labor for the last eight 
years. In the case of one of the firms the 
carvers, with the assistance of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
upholsterers and hard-wood finishers have 
organized the firm in every department, both 
inside and outside. 

The carvers have organized all the carv- 
ing shops in Boston, Massachusetts, ex- 
cept two small concerns. 

We have also resisted the increase of work- 
ing hours in Syracuse, New York. 


WHISK MAKERS’ UNION. WILL 


] Wwiisk marek BROOM AND 
R. BOYER, SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


During the past year local unions have 
been organized in eleven cities as follows: 
Dubuque, Sioux City, and Waterloo, Iowa; 
London, Ontario; Newark, New Jersey; 
St. Paul, Minnesota; Paxton and Normal, 
Illinois; Dayton and Canton, Ohio; Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

The union label has been placed in twenty- 
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four shops employing less than the number 
of men required to form a local union and 
who become members at large of the inter- 
national union. 

The union broommakers in twenty-one 
cities secured an advance in wages ranging 
from 10 per cent to 25 per cent. 

The Sioux City local secured an increase of 
from three to fifteen cents per dozen for 
making brooms after a strike lasting one 
day. 

Fifty broommakers locked out in the city 
of Chicago because they refused to accept a 
reduction in wages amounting to seven dol- 
lars a week, made an appeal to the large 
dealers handling the product of this firm, 
through the national and _ international 
unions affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor 

After a struggle lasting five weeks this 
employer was forced to renew the contract 
with the organization and employ none but 
union men. The Chicago Broom Manu- 
facturing Company which had a contract 
in the Chicago workhouse for the past 
twenty-one years, was forced through the 
efforts of the Chicago Federation of Labor 
to give up their contract for convict labor, to 
remove their plant from the city prison and 
to employ union men. 

Union broommakers of Denver, Cincin- 
nati, and Philadelphia receive 25 per cent 
higher wages than those employed in non- 
union shops, while the union broommakers 
in Chicago receive from 75 to 200 per cent 
higher wages than women employed in mak- 
ing brooms in the non-union factory of the 
United States Broom and Brush Company. 

On account of the slack season of the past 
five months the wages of the employes in a 
number of non-union factories have been re- 
duced but broommakers have maintained 
their wage-scale in every city where they 
were organized. 


UNION OF UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. SAMUEI, KORMAN, GEn- 
ERAL SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


[ustox‘or INAL FUR WORKERS’ 


‘The International Fur Workers’ Union of 
United States and Canada was organized on 
June 16, 1913, in Washington, D. C. The 


delegates to this convention were from 
the following cities: 


Four from the city 
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of New York; nine from Brooklyn; one 
from Philadelphia; one from Washington, 
ID. C.; one from ‘Toronto; one from Bos- 
ton. The convention was held in the 
‘Typographical Temple, 423 G Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. The meeting was 
called to order by Brother Frank Morri- 
son, Secretary of American Federation of 
Labor. Brother Hugh Frayne, general or 
ganizer of the American Federation of La 
bor read the call for the convention. Brother 
Frank Morrison addressed the meeting, ex 
plaining the purposes of the convention, and 
how to make a start for a safe and sound 
organization. When Brother Morrison con 
cluded, Brother Perham, Vice-President of 
the American Federation of Labor addressed 
the meeting and advised how to govern in 
order to prosper and build up a sound and 
solid organization. The constitution was 
adopted, and officers for the international 
were elected; namely, Albert W. Miller, Gen- 
eral President and Organizer, and Samuel 
Korman, General Secretary Treasurer, both 
of New York City. 

Our international did not make its real 
start in life until January 1, 1914, when 
it opened its office at 32 Union Square, New 
York City. In our estimation, for the short 
time of its existence a good deal of valuable 
work has been rendered. For instance on 
February 7, the fur dressers and the fur 
floor workers’ unions of Brooklyn, New York, 
were forced into a strike, involving seven hun- 
dred men. ‘The international immediately 
took up the fight, and after a bitter struggle 
of fourteen weeks, the unions won a com- 
plete victory, obtaining direct recognition 
of the union with a union shop and an ad- 
vance of wages of 5 per cent for 1914, 74% 
per cent for 1915, and 10 per cent for 1916, 
for piece-workers. The agreement is to be 
binding until 1917, unless thirty days’ 
notice of abrogation be made by either side 
before expiration. 

We have since endeavored to build up and 
put on a sound basis different locals in our 
industry. A women’s branch of the fur 
operators and fur finishers has been formed 
in the city of New York, and is proving a 
great success. We have also organized 
a new local of women workers of the muff 
bed industry in New York City. At 
present we are negotiating with the manu- 
facturers of New York City, trying to bring 
a peaceful settlement with our New York 
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locals comprising about thousand 
men and women. Our purpose is to bring 
about a protocol similar to that which exists 
in the cloak industry. 

There is a good deal of work before us and 
no time or energy will be spared until our 
task is completed. Should negotiations in 
New York be brought about in a peaceful 
way, it is the intention of President Miller 
to go out on the road and build up the out-of 
town locals, and also to organize new ones in 
other cities. We want the readers to under 
stand that in such short time more was 
really not possible, as the times and conditions 
were absolutely unfavorable for the fur in 
dustry. In our next report we hope to be 
able to give a much better account of our 
work for the labor cause. 


OURNEYMEN ‘TAILORS’ 
OF AMERICA. E. J. 
ERAL SECRETARY. 


UNION 
BRAIS, GEN 


The accomplishments of our international 
union have been many during the year and 
we can truly write the word success as a re- 
sult of our organized efforts. We have 
broadened the scope of the organization 
to such an extent that every worker in the 
tailoring industry is now eligible to member 
ship. This move had become necessary 
due to the changes in the industry. Along 
with the above we have been insistent and 
persistent advocates of amalgamating all the 
clothing trade unions into one big, powerful 
organization for the purpose of securing 
more strength, power, and influence, all of 
which are very essential to the workers in the 
tailor shops and factories, if they hope to 
battle against the many evils which prevail. 

Very satisfactory progress is being made 
with this move and we are hopeful that by 
the time another Labor Day has rolled 
around the amalgamation will have become 
a fact. 

Despite all the obstacles and off-season 
we have forged ahead. Our records show 
that $38,225 was spent defending our mem 
bers in fourteen strikes and lockouts, of 
which nine were successful, four partially 
successful, and one unsuccessful. Fifty-one 
movements were entered into for wage in 
creases without stoppage of work. Twenty 
five were entirely successful and twenty-six 
partially successful. An average of 10 per 
cent over the prevailing scale was secured. 

















While we are organized primarily as a strictly 
trade organization, we have, during the 
period, paid $23,090 in sick benefits and 
$12,428 in funeral benefits. In many in- 
stances the union benefit was the only 
assistance that the unfortunate members or 
their families received. Desiring to place 
ourselves on firmer and surer grounds, and 
at the same time willing and anxious to help 
our unorganized workers, we spent $25,000 
for organizing purposes. From twelve to 
twenty-three organizers have been busy 
during the year in all parts of the jurisdic- 
tion with the result that the year shows an 
average monthly increase of over five hun- 
dred members over the previous year. 
During the last four years, $100,000 has 
been spent to reach the unorganized. That 
the unorganized are not in the fold is not 
our fault. 

Many of our locals and members have se- 
cured shorter hours of labor, but no record 
has been kept of these as the movement in 
that direction is not yet general enough to 
do so. However, the eight-hour day is com- 
ing in the tailoring trade. 

The organized effort of our members has 
raised the standard of manhood and woman- 
hood; it has raised their self-respect and self- 
reliance and confidence in themselves. It 
has enabled them to deal with the employers 
on a more equitable basis. It has meant a 
square deal for the workers and they get it 
by organization as our records prove. 

Organization gets the goods every time. 
Will some one please show a like record 
among the unorganized? 

We are confident of greater success for the 
clothing workers for the future, as it looks 
very promising. Permanent and persistent 
efforts will get permanent results. 


OBACCO WORKERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION. E. LEWIS 
EVANS, SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


Since its inception the Tobacco Workers’ 
International Union has been harassed by a 
commercial element of colossal size that 
fortunately for them few other labor unions 
have had to contend with. 

After we had spent months of work and 
many dollars in organizing and perfecting 
a good union, the trust agent would go along 
with his check book in hand, make an in- 
ventory of the factory’s business, and 
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on proving to his own satisfaction that the 
use of the blue label had given the business 
a tremendous impetus, would make the 
management of the factory such a flattering 
offer that acceptance could not be resisted 
when the check for the cash part of the deal 
was tendered. 

This trick was turned so often with fac- 
tories we had organized, and the label 
was proving such a valuable asset that the 
vice-president of the American ‘Tobacco 
Company is quoted as saying “There is 25 
per cent of the tobacco business in the 
United States which the label could control 
unless the factories using it could be bought 
out.”” This was not all, the trust found 
out that as soon as they bought out a fac- 
tory and the brands were put on the market 
without the label they soon went flat, as 
organized labor responded at once to the 
advice sent to them that the factory making 
them had been absorbed by the trust. The 
continuance of this method proved so costly 
to the trust that most of the brands pur- 
chased in this way were dropped. To 
circumvent this expensive feature trying to 
get control of the tobacco business, the trust 
adopted a new plan of operation which was 
that of entering into secret agreement 
with the management of the factories taken 
over, and binding some member of the 
management who was as unscrupulous as the 
trust itself to conduct the business secretly, 
and prolong a deception, and run _ the 
factory as a union one. Stock manipula- 
tion was so managed that when an investiga- 
tion of reports in circulation was made, the 
stock book would show that the stock was 
still held by the former management, thus 
running a trust shop as a union factory, when 
in reality it was trust owned. 

In a number of instances this method of 
deception was kept up for several years, and 
probably might still be in practice were it 
not for the investigation and suit by the 
government which developed the true state 
of affairs. However, despite all the con- 
scienceless opposition we have been able to 
maintain an existence, meet all our obliga- 
tions, and are still able to look the world 
in the face with the determination to put 
more battle scars on our flag if necessary. 
We have fought a good fight and we feel 
proud of it. We appreciate in the fullest 
the loval assistance our friends in and out 
of the labor movement have continually 
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extended to us. ‘The trials we were forced 
to meet have given our membership that dis 
cipline that.could not have been acquired 
in any other way. Although it is true that 
the hydra-headed trust with the various 
auxiliaries in marketing their products have 
acquired and maintained in the various 
branches of the industry from 80 to 90 per 
cent of the business, it is also true that each 
recurring year we are able to report an 
increasing issuance of our label, having an 
increase of 30,000,000 in 1913, over the 
number issued in 1912, and the prospects 
now seem to indicate another substantial 
increase. 

Our excellent chain of benefits are being 
appreciated more and more, as their good 
features manifest themselves to the new 
and also to the older members. 

During this year, so far, we have been very 
successful in negotiating new agreements for 
ensuing terms with union factories securing 
increases in wages in the different depart- 
ments and shortening the hours of labor. 

The hope is entertained that in time we 
may be able to negotiate successfully the 
general eight-hour day in all the factories. 
The hours have been for a number of years 
gradually lessened, until now in a number 
of instances the eight-hour day has already 
been attained. 

We have been fortunate in not having to 
meet any serious disagreements and in the 
fact that those that have arisen have been 
settled amicably through conciliatory meth- 
ods. 

Our blue label being an asset, we natu- 
rally seek to enhance its commerical 
value and at every opportunity keep our agi- 
tation wheels on the turn, as all new-comers 
must be shown the importance of giving 
their patronage to tobacco, cigarettes, and 
snuff which bear the union label, and the 
older ones need a gentle reminder at times 
of the duties they owe to others as well as to 
themselves. 


IAMOND WORKERS’ PROTEC- 
TIVE UNION OF AMERICA. AN- 
DRIES MEYER, PRESIDENT. 


Diamonds, because they are not essential 
to life except for us who depend upon the 
cutting of these precious stones for our 
living, are among the first things people 
stop buying when there is need for economy, 





and, as a rule, are not the first things they 
buy when times grow better. Consequently, 
when business uncertainty or depression 
exists or is created, our industry is among 
the first to feel the effects of a change in the 
general business tone. 

In November, 1913, the “‘lay-offs’’ com- 
menced and since the cutting plants have 
closed up in rapid succession. From that 
time on we have not had one week with less 
than 50 per cent of our membership idle. 

In former years such periods of stagnation 
never changed for us without the employers 
reducing the wages of their workmen when 
they resumed operations. Because they 
were not at all, or too weakly, organized they 
could not successfully resist these reductions 
nor demand better wages in good times. 

Since the organization of our present 
union, about ten years ago, matters have 
changed in this respect. We now make use 
of the good times to increase our wages and 
better our conditions generally and to make 
our position strong enough to resist un- 
warranted reductions. Although we are 
willing to make slight concessions to our 
employers on occasions in bad times, we are 
always prepared to demand the restoration 
of the former scale when times become 
normal. ‘To back demands we have the 
solidarity of our members and the funds of 
our treasury which we try to keep well filled 
for just such occasions. 

Last May, when we had 50 per cent of our 
members on the out-of-work benefit list, the 
employers who had their factories running 
combined and offered us 25 per cent reduc- 
tion in wages. ‘This offer was flatly refused 
by our executive board and the employers 
promptly closed their factories. We had 
then all our members either unemployed or 
locked opt. After this situation had con- 
tinued for three weeks we arrived at a 
compromise whereby we agreed to accept 
10 per cent reduction until the first week in 
September when we expect business to be 
about normal again. 

Like every true union man, the diamond 
worker knows that his union is his best 
friend but he also knows that this sentiment 
must be general. 

If not in earthly goods our members 
are rich in experiences of certain kinds: one 
of which teaches that a workman is not 
treated like a man unless he acts, or is 
prepared to act, collectively with his co- 




















workers, and another which teaches that 
solidarity is one of the most valuable quali- 
ties to possess and makes a splendid com- 
bination with a well filled treasury in addition. 
Therefore our members who paid twenty- 
five cents dues per working week when they 
first organized are now paying $1.10 per 
working week (everything over eight and 
three-fourth hours counts for a week), and 
twenty-five cents every week for our sick, 
death and mutual benefit department. Oc- 
casionally they are assessed, in addition, 
10 per cent of their wages, so that the foun- 
tain from which the benefits and blessings 
must flow shall not run dry. 

What have we accomplished this year? We 
have paid our idle members a handsome out- 
of-work benefit; we have been able to stand 
back of those who could not find work so 
that their wages should not suffer; we have 
fulfilled all our obligations, morally and fi- 
nancially, and have a rockfast confidence left 
for the future because we have our union. 


UNNEL AND SUBWAY CON- 
STRUCTORS’ INTERNATIONAL 
UNION. MICHAEL CARRAHER, 


SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


During the last year we were engaged in six 
strikes, five of which were successful and one 
was lost. We are also engaged in enforcing 
the prevailing rate of wages in New York 
City on the new subway under con- 
struction at the present time by the Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit Company, who are 
employing sub-contractors by the names of 
Jacob and Davis. We have received a deci- 
sion from the comptroller of the city of 
New York upholding our claim that the pre- 
vailing rate of wages was not being paid by 
the said corporation. It has been a long and 
tedious fight to have the law enforced which 
was placed on the statute books by Labor. 
This is one of the greatest victories for or- 
ganized labor in the state of New York 
that has come to my attention, as it is one 
of the first decisions in our favor where a 
large contract was involved. The matter 
has now been referred to the Corporation 
Counsel of the city of New York, and if his 
decision agrees with the comptroller’s deci- 
sion, it will tie up about sixty million dollars 
and cause the forfeiture of the contract. 

We have also been interested in the new 
compensation act for New York state and 
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have spared no time or expense to help place it 
on the statute books, as the men in our in- 
dustry have never received any compensa- 
tion for their injuries unless they were willing 
to settle for a small consideration. Out of 
two hundred and sixty cases which we had 
in court we were successful in only one in- 
stance in collecting damages, as the court 
has always held that the accidents were due 
to a premature blast, and that it was im- 
possible to make the work safe in tunnels 
owing to the changes of the conditions 
of the ground. 

We are also confronted with statements 
from our employers wherein they state that 
when the compensation act goes into effect 
they will make us regret our assistance 
in passing the act, for they will compel every 
man to undergo a physical examination, and 
in that way one-half of the men will not be 
able to obtain employment. Some of the 
employers have gone so far as to state 
that they will try to reduce wages to help 
pay the compensation. 

We are also very much interested in hav- 
ing legislation passed for old-age pension, 
sickness, and disability. We have a number 
of men in our organization at the present 
time who through accidents or old age are 
unable to perform the work that is required 
of them. Our organization is agitating to 
place this law on the statute books, because 
it will be beneficial not onlv to our organiza- 
tion but to labor in general. 


MEN’S ASSOCIATION. JOHN J. 


[vex’s" as INAL LONGSHORE- 
JOYCE, SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


The fiscal year just closed was the most 
successful in the history of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. 

Reports of President O’Connor and myself 
to the Milwaukee convention show that 
very few strikes occurred and those that did 
take place were successful; there is not a loss 
to be charged to our association for the past 
twelve months. About $7,000 in strike 
benefits were paid. 

Charters were reported upon as having 
been issued to Baltimore, Maryland; Port 
Angeles, Washington; San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia; Portland, Oregon; Crockett, Calli- 
fornia; San Pedro, California; Juneau, 
Alaska; Columbia and Willamette Rivers, 
Oregon; Halifax, Nova Scotia; Port Arthur, 
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Texas; New York, New York: Port Rich- 
mond, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Port 
Aransas, Texas; Newport News, Virginia; 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Galveston, ‘Texas; 
Port Stanley, Ontario; Mobile, Alabama; 
Portland, Maine; San Juan, Porto Rico; 
Westwego, Louisiana; Boston, Massachu 
setts; Hoboken, New Jersey; and Brooklyn, 
New York; a total in all of forty-one char- 
ters issued, giving us an approximate in 
crease in membership for the fiscal year of 
about 6,000. 

Receipts for the fiscal year were $49,488.06 
and expenditures were $48,468.02; leaving a 
balance on hand July 1, 1914, of $29,811.95. 
I might say this is the largest balance 
we have ever had to report upon and I am 
sure that the coming year will show a still 
greater increase both in membership and in 
finances; all of which to no small extent will 
be due, as it has been in the past, to the 
efforts put forth by the American Federation 
of Labor through its organizers and officials. 


ETAIL CLERKS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL PROTECTIVE ASSOCIA- 


TION. H. J. CONWAY, SkEcre- 
TARY-TREASURER. 

The past year has shown remarkable 

progress for our international association 


from all viewpoints. We have issued eighty- 
three new charters within that period and 
have gained a satisfactory increase in mem- 
bership. We were also successful in ter- 
minating a strike of our membership which 
had lasted seventeen consecutive months. 
While this strike was not the only conflict 
which occurred between the employers and 
members of our organization during the 
year just past, it was, however, the most 
stubborn fight in which we have ever been 
involved. Its termination in favor of our 
membership proved the justice of our de- 
mands and also demonstrated very clearly 
that the organized labor movement when 
standing shoulder to shoulder becomes a 
factor in the business world which can not be 
ignored and will not give up defeated. The 
publicity which this struggle brought to our 
movement reacted in our favor, and the 
wave of organizing enthusiasm which has 
been sweeping through the ranks of the re- 
tail salespeople of this country, we believe 
to be due largely to the influence of that 
struggle so staunchly fought by our organi- 
zation. 








Another evidence of the success of the fra- 
ternal features of trade union organizations 
is the payment of large sums annually for 
sick and funeral benefits. During the 
year just closed our association has paid to 
our members and to their beneficiaries thx 
sum of $15,955 in sick benefits and $8,500 in 
funeral benefits, or a combined total of 
$24,500. ‘This amount of money distributed 
at a time when most needed exemplifies 
the value of the beneficial features of our or 
ganization and is appreciated by the retail 
clerks affiliated to us. 

Our increased membership has enabled us 
to maintain constantly a larger number of 
representatives upon the road than ever 
before in the history of our association. As 
a result in addition to the formation of many 
new locals our various organizations have 
been aided through the good judgment 
and wise counsel of our organizers so that a 
number of conflicts have been avoided and 
amicable relations between employers and 
salespeople have been maintained. 

We believe that our success has been due 
to the valuable assistance and support given 
to our movement by the members of other 
organized crafts through central bodies 
and local organizations and that this soli- 
darity which is so apparent throughout the 
labor movement affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor is teaching the workers 
of our country that the Federation is the 
only bona fide labor organization in existenc« 
today. Its present and future success is 
assured. 


UNITED BREWERY WORKMEN 
OF AMERICA. LOUIS KEMPER, 
INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY. 


[ vsiten: Brew UNION OF 


Although the international union of the 
United Brewery Workmen of America has 
had much to contend with during the past 
year, still we can safely say that it was a very 
successful one. From September 1, 1913, to 
July 1 of this year, two hundred and eighty- 
seven contracts were signed for two hundred 
and seventy-six local unions in two hundred 
and twenty-four cities, and an average in 
crease in wages of 10 per cent gained for the 
members. 

In many localities the seven-day men 
(such as engineers, firemen, oilers, and 
maltsters) gained the six-day week, and in 

















others they were granted one or two weeks’ 
vacation with full pay. We also succeeded 
in reducing the hours of labor in such locali- 
ties where the eight-hour day had not been 
established. 

During the past year we have organized 
eleven local unions and six branch unions. 

During the same period eleven local 
unions and fourteen branch unions dis- 
banded. Of this number, eight local unions 
and three branches were located in West 
Virginia, and were forced out of existence 
through the adoption of state-wide prohibi- 
tion. Were it not for the prohibition agita- 
tion we would have a far better report to 
make, as would many other crafts and call- 
ings, for not only do thousands of men lose 
their employment where prohibition sets in, 
but in such sections not yet affected the 
brewery proprietors hesitate to make the 
improvements or investments which they 
would make were conditions otherwise. 
This naturally means so much work lost 
to the building trades and others who fur- 
nish the equipment. 

Taking all this into consideration, it is 
gratifying to know that we still had an in- 
crease in membership of over two thousand 
in the past year. 

We have also had a number of strikes to 
contend with during the year, of more or less 
importance. From September 1, 1913, to 
August 1, 1914, we have had twenty-eight 
strikes and lockouts. Of this number 
seventeen Were won, four were compromised, 
and one was lost, while six strikes are still 
pending, the most important ones being at 
the Frontenac Brewery, Montreal, Canada, 
and at the Finks Brewery, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. In all cases recognition of the 
organization is the contention. 

During the duration of all these strikes, 
1,028 members were involved, and the sum of 
$7,424 was paid in strike benefits. 

Taking into consideration all the obstacles 
we have had to meet and overcome, es- 
pecially so in the way of adverse legislation 
and constant agitation of those who would 
destroy our industry, our organization, and 
deprive us of making a living at our calling, 
we feel that we have done fairly well, and we 
are full of hope and confidence that common 
Sense, justice, and fairness will prevail, and 
that we will have still greater opportunities 
to better the conditions of those employed 
in the brewing industry, and thereby 
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assist in elevating the standard of living of all 
other toilers. 


OFFICE CLERKS. THOS. F. FLA- 


N orrrce: FEDERATION OF POST 
HERTY, SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


The National Federation of Post-office 
Clerks has made remarkably substantial 
progress during the past twelve months. 
The membership increase has been larger 
than in any previous year since the inception 
of the organization in 1906. Permanent 
national headquarters were established in 
Washington in December, 1913, where here- 
after direct personal attention will be given 
legislative matters affecting the postal 
employes by the Federation’s representatives. 

The conspicuous legislative victory of the 
past year was the inclusion of post-office 
clerks and letter carriers in the provisions 
of a workmen’s compensation law. This 
law, which was passed as a provision of the 
postal appropriation bill, provides for full 
pay for the first year of disability and half- 
pay for the second year for any clerk or car- 
rier injured in the performance of his duty. 
In case of death, $2,000 is to be paid to the 
dependent relatives of the deceased. Pend- 
ing the enactment of a more liberal, compre- 
hensive liability law to protect federal em- 
ploves, for which this organization is now 
fighting, this provision in the appropriation 
bill meets the present needs and fills a long- 
felt want. 

The increase in the rate of pay for substi- 
tute, auxiliary and temporary clerical and 
carrier hire from thirty to thirty-five cents 
an hour was another legislative gain which 
will better the working conditions of the men 
entering the postal service who must await 
permanent assignments. 

Through the instrumentality of the Na- 
tional Federation of Post-office Clerks, the 
postal employes for the first time have asked 
Congress to legislate for a reduction of night 
work in the service. A bill has been intro- 
duced in the House (H. R. 15287) by A. 
Mitchell Palmer of Pennsylvania, and in the 
Senate (S. 5517) by J. Hamilton Lewis of 
Illinois, which seeks to compute all work 
in post-offices performed between the hours 
of 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. on the basis of forty- 
five minutes to the hour. This will bring 
a six-hour tour of duty to those clerks and 
carriers whose hours are wholly between 
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6 p. m. and 6 a. m. and a proportionate re- 
duction to those working partially beyond 
or prior to these hours. 

The labor and reform press has nobly as- 
sisted us in arousing sentiment in favor of 
the Palmer-Lewis bill. The public is de- 
manding the enactment of this legislation 
which will protect the health of the most 
valued men in the great postal army—the 
mail distributors, the trained, skilled, special- 
ists who must toil in a germ and dust laden 
atmosphere at high speed and nerve racking 
tension through the long hours of the night. 
The British service recognizes a seven-hour 
tour for night workers but the United States 
has never heretofore granted a time or wage 
differential in favor of the men who handle 
the mails at night. 

It is gratifying to note the awakened senti- 
ment in the postal service in favor of an al- 
liance with organized labor. A referendum 
vote among the members of the Railway 
Mail Clerks’ Brotherhood disclosed an over- 
whelming sentiment in advocacy of an al- 
liance with the American Federation of La- 
bor. The letter carriers are about to vote by 
referendum ballot to decide the momentous 
question as to whether or not they shall fol- 
low the example of the clerks and the railway 
mail clerks. 

Never before in the history of the postal 
service have the employes been more 
thoroughly aroused to the necessity of join- 
ing forces with the labor movement. ‘The 
splendid achievements of the National Fed- 
eration of Post-office Clerks through the 
active aid of the American Federation of 
Labor have shown the utter ineffectiveness 
of an isolated clerk or carrier organization 
without a labor affiliation. Since 1906, when 
we formed our alliance with the American 
Federation of Labor, the clerks and carriers 
have secured the passage of a higher salary 
classification act, the nullification of the 
“gag’’ law, an eight-hour day, a weekly rest 
day, a compensation-for-injury law, and 
many other legislative reforms of tremendous 
import to the postal employes. ‘That the 
influence of the organized labor movement 
was chiefly responsible for the enactment of 
these beneficial measures is the belief 
of the postal workers as evidenced by the 
almost unanimous desire to affiliate to the 
A. F. of L. Eventually, it is hoped the vari- 
ous organizations in the service—clerks, 
carriers, and railway mail clerks—will estab- 


lish a federation among themselves in 
alliance with the organized labor movement. 
The rapid passing of the foolish idea that a 
postal employe is not a wage-earner or a 
toiler and is not subject to the same eco- 
nomic laws as other workers is certain to re 
sult in the formation of a postal employes’ 
federation in affiliation to the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The charge of our opponents that men in 
the service become subject to “‘strike or- 
ders” or strikes of any kind by affiliating 
to the A. F. of L. is unjustified and ridicu- 
lous. We shall attain justice by the better 
conception of our rights on the part of Con- 
gress and administrations aided by the good 
offices and influence of the A. F. of L. 


P | SHE COMMERCIAL TELEGRAPH- 
ERS’ UNION OF AMERICA. S. J. 
KONENKAMP, INTERNATIONAL 

PRESIDENT. 


The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of 
America has made very satisfactory progress 
during the past year and has commenced the 
thirteenth year of its existence with the 
largest membership since 1907, a member- 
ship that is steadily growing in numbers and 
enthusiasm. 

Its concrete achievements are to be found 
in the increased wage-scales obtained during 
the year for the telegraphers employed by 
the United Press Association and the Inter- 
national News Service, which now repre- 
sent the highest scale paid telegraphers in 
over thirty years. 

The commercial telegraphers were among 
the pioneers in the labor movement of this 
country. ‘Their first union, the National 
Telegraphic Union, was organized in the 
latter part of 1863. It had branches from 
New ‘York to San Francisco. ‘This union 
was succeeded by the ‘Telegraphers’ Pro- 
tective League in 1868, a militant organiza- 
tion that struck in 1870 against a reduction 
in wages and lost. Numerous efforts were 
made to reorganize but not until 1882 was 
another strong organization formed. ‘This 
was the Brotherhood of ‘Telegraphers of the 
United States and Canada 

Wages were being reduced and had been 
declining from 1870 to 1883 the reductions 
ranging from 20 to 40 per cent of the going 
wage. The brotherhood demanded a res- 
toration of wages by asking for a 15 per cent 














increase in 1883. A strike was declared 
against the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany and lost. Numerous unions were 
started in the following years up to 1902, and 
two efforts to amalgamate with the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers were rejected by that 
organization during the nineties. 

In 1902 the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union of America was organized and is the 
strongest, longest lived and most effective 
organization achieved during the fifty-year 
struggle of the craft for the right to organize. 
It has not only survived a general strike 
which was lost in 1907, but has gained mem- 
bership steadily since that time. During 
the past three years it has had to combat 
one of the most vicious campaigns upon the 
part of a corporation to destroy a labor 
union ever recorded, yet during this fight 
the membership has continued to increase. 

The Commercial Telegraphers’ Journal re- 
cently published an expose in serial form 
showing how the Western Union Telegraph 
Company was trying to destroy our ufion 
and how thousands of dollars per annum 
were being spent for this purpose. Fac- 
similes of correspondence between officials 
of the company relating to this campaign 
were printed and confessions of spotters were 
published implicating the vice-president and 
general manager of the company as well as 
minor officials in criminal acts in this con- 
spiracy and several of those involved are now 
under arrest and indictment in Chicago, 
Illinois, for crimes committed in connection 
therewith. One of these is R. M. Shoemaker, 
chief special agent of the Western Union 
who spent $50,000 in less than a year try- 
ing to break up the C. T. U. A. 

The Postal Telegraph Company is united 
with the Western Union in its opposition to 
all unions and any one suspected of belonging 
to a labor organization is barred from em- 
ployment by both companies and _ black- 
listed. Blacklisting by one telegraph com- 
pany prevénts employment by the other. 
Inasmuch as these two companies employ 
nearly 90 per cent of the persons eligible 
to membership in this union, the work of or- 
ganization is slow. 

Organization work is also more difficult 
than in most other trades where there is a 
large number of employers. "To make a 
proper comparison of conditions we must 
allow but two employers to a given trade, 
both controlling employment in every city 
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in the country, both hostile to organized 
labor and the workers compelled to meet 
these same employers wherever they may 
go. If the members of other trades will 
figure their two greatest enemies and imagine 
these two concerns in full possession of the 
jobs from coast to coast, their position will be 
analogous with that of the union commercial 
telegrapher. 

This union represents the workers of a 
highly specialized trade with the Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph companies 
controlling nearly 90 per cent of the jobs. 
The policy of these companies today is the 
same policy that has confronted the tele- 
graphers for fifty years. As a result the 
wages paid commercial telegraphers are 
lower today than they were forty years ago, 
although the cost of living has constantly 
increased. ‘The percentage of telegraphers 
receiving the maximum of one hundred 
dollars in New York and Chicago is less than 
3 per cent. 

The minimum wage in 1870 was upwards 
of fifty dollars per month, while today 
it is thirty dollars or less. ‘There has been no 
reduction in working hours in over thirty 
years. 

Some increases in wages have been gained 
from time to time but these are due entirely 
to the activity of the union. 

Working conditions for telegraphers are 
better in Canada than in the United States 
due to the fact that collective bargaining 
is agreed to by the Canadian telegraph com- 
panies, except the Western Union. As a re- 
sult wages are higher in Canada than in the 
United States, except for the maritime prov- 
inces where the Western Union holds sway. 
Canada also furnishes a haven for the black- 
listed members of our union who are driven 
out of the country from time to time by the 
Western Union and Postal. 

The wireless telegraph field is being ex- 
ploited through the lure of the sea and the 
romantic stories told of wireless heroes. As 
a result their wage-scale is from twenty-five 
dollars to thirty-five dollars per month with 
a possible attainment of sixty dollars per 
month after seven years’ service. 

At the Detroit convention of the union, 
held in June last, the officers were instructed 
that at any time the Western Union and 
Postal shall lock out our members in any 
city, the officers shall do all in their power to 
protect the membership, even to the extent 
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of declaring a strike. ‘The convention also 
endorsed the proposition for government 
ownership of telegraphs and telephones as 
proposed by Congressman Lewis, namely, to 
take over the trunk telephone lines for long 
distance telephone and telegraph work in 
competition with the telegraph companies. 
We believe that the success of the parcel 
post can be duplicated in the telegraph field. 

The commercial telegraphers understand 
their economic position and we will rapidly 
forge to the front once the opposition is 
broken down. We are growing steadily 
and every year our membership shows an 
increase. Concessions are gained from time 
to time and we are plodding along knowing 
that we are going to win in the end. 


HE CHARTERED SOCIETY OF 

AMALGAMATED LACE OPERA- 

TIVES OF AMERICA. _ a 
GOULD, SECRETARY. 


With the advent of Labor Day, 1913, we 
went to work in the district of Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island, wherein we were not as well 
organized as we desired to be. We decided 
that a strenuous effort should be made 
to eliminate from our side the sore which 
had been a menace to us for a period of ten 
years. Some of our members said that 
it was impossible to organize the district 
because of the fact that the lace manu- 
facturers had such strong influence over the 
average lacemaker. However, sentiment of 
the foregoing nature did not cause any 
hesitation on the part of the committee by 
reason of the fact that they were imbued 
with the proper spirit and had decided 
that Labor Day of all days was the time 
when the crowning of theirc efforts should be 
shown to the people of the Pawtucket dis- 
trict. 

Therefore, after a quiet campaign of two 
weeks’ duration prior to the great day of 
celebration, the committee were in possession 
of the knowledge that all lacemakers in the 
Rhode Island district were members of our 
organization, and I can assure you that it was 
a source of great pleasure to the members 
of our Executive Committee, who partici- 
pated in the Labor Day celebration at Paw- 
tucket, to see a line of over two hundred 
lacemakers take part in the parade. And 
it is also very gratifying indeed to know that 
the good work accomplished at that time 
has been maintained by Branch No. 6, 


which is located in that district, and great 
credit is due them for the manner in which 
they have tenaciously held on to what was 
gained for them by the members of our 
society. Having gained their desire at 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, the committee 
then went further afield, and eventually 
were successful in organizing a branch of our 
society at Zion City, Illinois. 

However, there are still some districts 
that require organizing, and I have not the 
least doubt but that our new Board of 
Managers will go after them just so soon as 
they get down to work. We are accustomed 
to going about our business quietly, but we 
realize that it is advantageous at times 
to make some noise; otherwise folks begin 
to think that the labor movement has fallen 
by the wayside. Judiciously conducted the 
labor movement is the salvation of the work- 
ingman. 


AILROAD EMPLOYES DEPART- 
R MENT. JOHN SCOTT, SeEcre- 
TARY-TREASURER. 

In summing up a brief review of the 
progress made by the Railroad Employes 
Department during the past year, I find 
that the department in itself has not yet 
reached that stage of perfection to enable it 
properly to perform its functions, due princi- 
pally to the fact that during the period pre- 
ceding the second biennial convention we 
were unable to develop a unity of interest 
among the many system federations that 
had sprung into existence in the past few 
years. This failure was the consequence 
of the inadequacy of the laws then in 
effect, but more particularly the lack of a full 
understanding of the aims and objects of the 
department. ‘That any deficiency or mis- 
understanding that existed has been greatly 
overcome is evidenced by the “‘get-together”’ 
spirit manifested by the delegates who at- 
tended our recent convention from all 
sections of the states and Canada. Al- 
though the attendance was considerably 
short of what we anticipated because the 
railroads had for the past year instituted 
sweeping reductions in their shop force and 
hours of labor, yet the representation Jur 
ther conveyed an idea of the rapid extension 
and popularity of the federated movement 
among the shop crafts, inasmuch as there were 
present representatives from seventy-five 
railroad systems, representing approximately 








three hundred and fifty thousand employes, 
as compared with thirty-eight systems repre- 
sented at the convention in 1912. 

The unanimity of spirit was never better 
exemplified than was shown by these repre- 
sentative men from the ranks, who but a 
few years ago, while realizing the great pos- 
sibilities of achievement through the plan of 
federation had not the remotest idea that it 
would develop so rapidly. 

The eleven days’ sessions of the convention 
were devoted to promoting legislation and 
inaugurating measures to advance the 
interests of the shopmen in the railroad 
industry. Judging by the unanimous sup- 
port extended and the desire on the part of 
all to contribute their full efforts to the up- 
building of the department thereby making 
for its permanency and effectiveness, there is 
presaged a future of great accomplishments. 
Some of the many important measures 
adopted in revising the laws of the depart- 
ment were the forming of two sections, me- 
chanical and transportation, granting each 
complete autonomy and jurisdiction over 
its members subject to the laws of the de- 
partment. We hope that these changes will 
strongly appeal to the transportation organ- 
izations who have heretofore withheld their 
support. 

The work of the department is divided 
among five divisions, four of which are terri- 
torial and the fifth includes all car and loco- 
motive equipment plants in the United 
States and Canada. 

We are sure that in addition to the work of 
perfecting our organizations among the rail- 
road shopmen there is no other branch 
that is in greater need of attention. This 
fact has been very forcibly demonstrated 
during the present railroad strikes, and 
nothing has contributed more as a strike- 
breaking agency than the output of these 
shops. The practice has reached such an 
alarming stage that it becomes well worthy 
the most serious attention. This phase of 
the situation has been given much considera- 
tion, and it isthe aim and intent of the de- 
partment to contribute its efforts in every 
way possible to strengthen the organizations 
to combat this growing evil successfully. 

The growth of federation among the shop 
crafts has been so rapid within the past 
two years that we have been badly handi- 
capped in not having a force of organizers 
in the field to look after the interest of the 
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department, hence we find a number whose 
laws are somewhat at variance with the 
department laws, inasmuch as affiliation 
has been extended to dual organizations, 
ineligible crafts not internationally affiliated 
with the department. In this connection 
I am pleased to say we are now in a fair way 
to remove all of these incumbrances. With 
the assurance given of the hearty co-operation 
of all federations to extend the scope and 
usefulness of this department, there is 
promise of wonderful achievement during 
the present year. 

Since our convention in April, eight sys- 
tem federations have been added to the 
charter list. ‘Three of these, the Minnea- 
polis and St. Louis, Norfolk and Western, 
and the New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford system federations have been reor- 
ganized in conformity with the department 
laws and dual organizations eliminated. 
We hope in the near future to report that 
dualism has been entirely eradicated. Systems 
federations have been instituted on the Bos- 
ton and Maine, the Coal and Coke Railway 
at Gassaway, West Virginia, and also on the 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois. At this 
writing I am also in receipt of advice from 
the various crafts on three other systems 
who desire to formulate a system federation 
under the department laws. 

There are at the present time a total of 
sixty-four federations among the shop crafts 
of the various railroads of United States and 
Canada, fifty-one of these have joint agree- 
ments, a number of the more recently or- 
ganized are making preparation in this direc- 
tion. With putting into practice the agree- 
ment entered into by the affiliated organiza- 
tions that each would assign an organizer to 
work in the interest of the department and 
under the direct supervision of its president, 
we hope to enroll rapidly all federations under 
the banner of the department, and advance 
the interest of all by the standardization of 
agreements and the promotion of universal 
welfare, which we can hope to accomplish 
only by this means. 

The fact that a joint conference is now in 
session between the federated committees 
of the lines in the Southeast District and 
fourteen managers of these systems on the 
question of adopting an eight-hour day and 
an adjustment of wage-scale presents the 
most convincing evidence of the rapid 
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strides made by the federated movement 
and the popular favor it is meeting. 


GRAVERS’ UNION OF NORTH 
AMERICA. MATTHEW WOLL, 
PRESIDENT. 


Ts: ERNATIONAL PHOTO-EN- 


The struggles and triumphs of members 
of the International Photo-Engravers’ 
Union in the last as in previous years have 
convinced our entire membership that the 
labor movement of today will ultimately 
lead in our social and industrial develop- 
ment and progress, while antiquated insti- 
tutions and philosophies, political and eco- 
nomic doctrines, founded as they are on the 
hatred of man for man, will diminish in 
effect and fade away. 

While our members have proved them- 
selves patient and forebearing, prudent 
and entirely conscious of the limitations put 
upon them by various disadvantages of 
their position, nevertheless they are slowly 
and steadily removing their industrial bur- 
dens. The past year has been indeed a 
remarkable year for our members and our 
organization. Our members were almost 
entirely free from burdens of unemploy- 
ment. We experienced practically no at- 
tempt at reduction in wages. On the con- 
trary we secured a general rise in the wages 
of our members. In no previous year have 
our members increased their minimum 
wage-scales to such a large degree as has 
been done this year. 

While all agreements which expired dur- 
ing the past year were renewed at an ad- 
vanced rate of wages and without recourse 
to a forceful procedure, our associated 
efforts were not entirely free from difficul- 
ties and hardships. We entered upon the 
work of this year with a general strike of 
our members in Toronto, Canada, where 
our right to associated action was bitterly 
contested by employers. In this struggle 
we were forced to meet the dangerous 
problem of induced immigration from Eng- 
land. A sufficient number of foreign crafts- 
men were imported to fill and man our shops 
in Toronto. While the outlook seemed 
dark, determination and perseverance proved 
the conquering elements. By continued and 
persistent effort, despite illegal arrests of our 
members, we were successful in bringing 
some of these foreign workmen into affilia- 


tion to us, and those we failed to absorb 
we sent back to their mother country. As 
usual the Canadian government failed to 
enforce the immigration laws. When pres 
sure was finally brought to bear upon the 
officials, because of our protest to the 
Canadian Parliament, the judiciary de 
stroyed and rendered useless what purported 
to be a law intended to protect Canadian 
workers against induced immigration. De- 
spite this failure and without the support 
of law or the Canadian government we 
finally sueceeded in altering the views of 
our Canadian employers who shortly there- 
after recognized our right to organize and 
entered into an agreement with our local 
union whereby peace was again restored in 
the photo-engraving industry of Toronto 
and Montreal, Canada. 

Another struggle, though not involving 
so great a number but equally important 
and vital to our organization, was our fight 
against the Gill Engraving Company of 
New York City, with which concern we have 
been in contest for the past sixteen years. 
This struggle received great prominence 
during the past year by reason of the legal 
controversies into which our union, in con- 
nection with all the local allied printing 
trades unions of New York City, became 
involved in legal proceedings. For a 
time it seemed that these legal proceedings 
would duplicate the experiences of the 
Danbury hatters. 

Realizing that our union was untiring 
in its efforts and that our activities were a 
power and influence not to be lightly re- 
garded, every legal resource that a trained 
mind could devise was resorted to in order 
to injure us. Our local union and all local 
allied printing trades unions were charged 
with having violated the Sherman Anti- 
trust law. A federal grand jury inquiry 
followed, lasting over three weeks and re- 
sulted in a vindication of our joint activities. 
Almost immediately thereafter followed 
a demand upon the Department of Jus- 
tice at Washington, D. C., that pro- 
ceedings be instituted by the federal gov- 
ernment to enjoin our local unions and all 
local allied printing trades unions from activ- 
ities directed against this firm. The Depart- 
ment of Justice undertook a further inves- 
tigation of our affairs and of our allied rela- 
tions and as a result declared it rigntful for 
the allied printing trades unions to combine 

















and affiliate; approved the political boy- 
cott as not coming within the provisions 
of the Sherman Antitrust law and warned 
our unions against participation in what is 
commonly called a secondary commercial 


boycott. 
Defeated under the federal laws, this 
concern then resorted to the New York 


state laws. Proceedings for fifty thousand 
dollars damages were instituted. An ex 
parte injunction was immediately asked for 
but denied. After an extended hearing a 
preliminary injunction was disapproved. 
This left the suit for fifty thousand dollars 
damages still pending to be considered at 
some future time and in the regular course 
provided by court procedure. Defeated 
in these civil proceedings, recourse was then 
had to criminal proceedings. However 
these proceedings never came to trial. The 
Gill Company realized the hopeless struggle 
in which it had become involved and re- 
versed its former antiunion policy and ex- 
pressed friendship to our movement. The 
company entered into an agreement with 
our international union and is now operat- 
ing a strictly union engraving office, after 
having successfully withstood all our former 
efforts for the past sixteen years. 

Our union has a remarkable record for 
the last year—not one strike in which we 
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became involved has been lost. On the 
other hand we have successfully organized 
a number of shops heretofore hostile and 
they are now operating union shops. 

Today we represent an organization which 
includes approximately 98 per cent of the 
men engaged as photo-engravers. We have 
attained this degree of perfection only by 
arduous, consistent, and persistent work. 
Our members from the inception of our 
movement have fully realized the necessity 
of responding morally and financially to 
every undertaking. ‘The results achieved 
are in proportion to their responsiveness to 
every appeal of our members. 

Reflecting upon our past effort and diffi- 
culties, with the purpose in mind of giving 
a word of encouragement and advice to 
others this one fact looms pre-eminently— 
that labor’s only real obstacle to progress 
lies in the weakness of the workers them- 
selves to respond to those dictates prompted 
by a common interest, in which the welfare 
of all are bound, regardless of race, creed, 
or color, previous training, natural skill 
and ability or station of life. Once this 
weakness is removed and a common under- 
standing obtains among all workers, then 
the labor movement will lead in our social 
and industrial development. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNions, 1914 


September 7, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can., Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes. 

September 12, Bangor, Pa., American Brother- 
hood of Slate Workers. 

September 14, New York City, N. Y., Interna- 
tional Slate and Tile Roofers’ Union of America. 


September 14, Milwaukee, Wis., Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union of 
America. 


September 14, Peoria, Ill., International Union of 
Steam and Operating Engineers. 

September 14, Baltimore, Md., International 
Union of United Brewery Workmen of America. 

September 18, Bridgeport, Conn., Pocket Knife 
Blade Grinders’ and Finishers’ National Union. 

September 21, Indianapolis, Ind., United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

September 21, Peoria, Ill., International Asso- 
ciation of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 





September 28, Washington, D. C., Operative 


Plasterers’ International Association. 

October 5, Toronto, Ontario, Can., International 
Association of Heat Frost Insulators and 
Asbestos Workers. 


and 


October 6, Indianapolis, Ind., Journeymen 
Barbers’ International Union of America. 

October 12, Nashville, Tenn., United Garment 
Workers of America. 

October 19, Scranton, Pa., United Textile Workers 
of America. 

November 9, Philadelphia, Pa., American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

December —, Scranton, Pa., International Alli- 
ance of Bill Posters and Billers of United States and 
Canada. 

December —, New York City, N. Y., Tunnel and 
Subway Constructors’ International Union of 
North America. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


' In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 
country. 
This includes: 
_ A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 
their vicinity. 

Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 

Work done for union labels. 

Unions organized during the last month. 

fity ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 

Strikes ur iockouts; causes, results, 

A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
‘organizers aré volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 
in factory, mill, or mine. 

The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied and comprehensive. The information comes from those 
familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themsclves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 





things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Broom and Whisk Makers 


Will R. Boyer—The broom and whisk makers 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, struck against a 
reduction in wages and won a complete victory 
after a two days’ strike. We are continuing our 
fight on convict made brooms in Illinois and in the 
St. Paul, Minnesota, workhouse The union 
broommiakers in Chicago receive from 75 to 200 
per cent higher wages than those paid in non-union 
factories. Employment is becoming steadier 


Cement Workers 


Henry Uliner—ive new locals have been or 
ganized during the month in Fort Wayne and 
Bicknell, Indiana; Shreveport, Louisiana; Spring 
field, Illinois; and Waco, Texas. There is a lockout 
at Stockton, California, as the result of an open 
shop declaration. The state of employment is fair. 
An agreement has been entered into with the Three 
Way Prism Company, covering the territory of the 
United States and Canada 


Cigar Makers 


G. W. Perkins —Seventy death benefits, amount- 
ing to $19,361, have been paid during the past 
month; of these fifty-five were members and fifteen 
the wives or mothers of members. Sick and disabled 
benefits paid out during the month amounted to 
$16,493. Four strikes are in progress, three against 
reduction in wages, and one for revision of wage- 
scales. The condition of employment generally is 
improving 

Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison—Five new locals and two 
hundred new members have been added to our or- 





ganization during the past month. A strike at 
Bellaire, Ohio, occasioned by a violation of agree- 
ment, was won in one day. In the east employ 
ment is very good, but it is not so good in the west. 
Increased wages were secured in renewing several 
agreements. Our president is in charge of an or 
ganizing campaign in Boston, Massachusetts 


Lithographers 


James M. O' Connor-—Two death benefits, to the 
amount of $550 have been paid during the month 
The state of employment is fair. Our movement for 
the amalgamation of the various lithographers’ 
organizations is still in progress. 


Painters and Decorators 


J. C. Skemp—One new'local and 2,049 new mem 
bers have been added to our organization during the 
past month. Death benefits of $13,050, and sick 
and disabled benefits of $1,000 have been paid 

Journeymen Tailors 

E. J. Brais—Unions have been formed in six 
cities. Benefit expenditures for the month are 
$545 for deaths and $1,516 for sick and disabled 
benefits. Strikes are pending in Seattle, Oakland, 
and London, Ontario. The strike at Wilmington 
has been settled. 


Timber Workers 


William H. Reid-—Our membership has increased 
by 619 members, and two new locals have been 
formed; one at Libby, Montana, the other at 
Markham, Washington. A strike is on at Bordeaux, 
Washington, against reduction in wages. We are 
resisting all attempts to reduce wages 

















ARKANSAS 


El Dorado—J. B. Byrd: 

Employment is steady and organized labor is in 
good condition. We are attempting to secure the 
introduction of union label goods here. Unions of 
tailors and retail clerks are under way, and we 
are interesting the hodcarriers in organization. 


CALIFORNIA 


Richmond.—W. M. Shade: 

Richmond is a very well organized town, about 80 
per cent of the workers being organized. As a re- 
sult of a strike of the cement workers, finishers 
have secured $6, other workers $4 to $4.50, and 
laborers $2.50 per day of eight hours. Good ‘work 
is being done for the union labels. A federal labor 
union of sanitary enamelers has been organized, and 
three new unions are under way. 

San Francisco—John O. Walsh: 

Organized labor is in fair condition and is holding 
itsown. The unorganized are in very poor condition. 
Employment is uncertain. As a result of a strike 
the painters secured an increase in wages through 
arbitration. The San Francisco Labor Council 
has levied an assessment to assist the locked out 
unionists in Stockton. One new local has been or- 
ganized and another is under way. 

San Mateo.—J. B. Falvey: 

Organized labor is in fine condition, with good 
prospects for its remaining so. Employment is 
steady. The organized workers are better treated 
and better paid, and the unorganized are becoming 
restless. We are constantly agitating the union 
label. The formation of a labor council is under 
consideration. 


CONNECTICUT 


Norwich—William J. Fitzgerald: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
the unorganized. We have been successful in intro- 
‘ducing union label goods here. A local of the 
electrical workers has been formed during the 
month 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington —John H. Hickey: 

Organized labor is in fair condition; unorganized 
not so good, but benefiting by the better conditions 
secured through the efforts of the organized workers. 
Employes of the Bond Bottle Seal works have ma- 
terially increased their wages after a strike against 
low wages. A federal labor union has been or- 
ganized, and we are trying to interest the slate 
workers, sheet metal workers, bakers and school 
teachers in organization. 


FLORIDA 

Fort Myers —W. J. Burke: 

Employment here is steady, but owing to the fact 
that the Board of Trade has been advertising the 
city and instituting a building boom a surplus of 
labor has resulted. 


GEORGIA 


Douglas —W. B. Ivey: 
Practically all of the building in this city is done 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 
FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


by organized labor. Where non-union men are em- 
ployed they are working for less wages than the 


organized. There is a good demand for goods bear- 
ing the union label. A federal labor union is under 
way. 


Rome-—R. P. Anderson: 

Employment in union shops is steady; elsewhere 
work is at a standstill. The strike of the textile 
workers is still in progress. A union of bottlers is 
under way. 

Savannah.—Robert Fechner: 

Employment is steady, but there is no demand 
for more workers. We have been working among 
the unorganized workers, and locals of molders, 
electricians, and railway clerks are under way. 


IDAHO 


St. Maries —J. Thompson: 

The organized workers are in better condition 
than the unorganized, and work shorter hours. 
Employment is not steady at present. The demand 
for union label goods is maintained. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago——H. C. Diehl: 

Organized labor in the building trades is in very 
good condition. In all lines the organized workers 
are in much better condition than the unorganized. 
Work has been slack in the shops but is picking up. 
Good work is being done for the union label. The 
meatcutters in Hammond, Indiana, have organized. 

East St. Louis-——J. J. Smith: 

Organized labor is in better condition than the 
unorganized. Prospects for employment are good, 
The women’s union label league is doing good work. 
A union of carriage, wagon, and automobile workers 
is under way. 

Herrin.—J. H. Dale: 

Organized labor is in excellent condition, 
practically all workers organized. At present busi- 
ness is quiet, but conditions will be normal soon. 
We are pushing the union labels. A local of plumb- 
ers and steamfitters is under way. 

Herrin.—Abe Hicks: 

Organized labor is in good condition in spite of 
slack season. The laundry workers organized dur- 
ing the month, and have reduced their hours from 
ten to eight per day and have secured an increase 
in wages of five cents an hour 

Herrin —Hugh Willis: 

Organized labor here is in perfect condition. We 
have 100 per cent organizations, with all locals 
affiliated to the central body. There is a persistent 
demand for the union labels. Locals of retail clerks, 
bartenders, and a federal labor union have been 
organized at Royalton, Illinois, and are doing well. 

Murphysboro —C. H. Andre: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
the unorganized. Employment in indoor work is 
steady, outdoor work depending on weather con- 
ditions. We have been successful in securing a 
contract on street paving work, the first ever signed 
here. Our label committee is working hard. 
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Peoria —John M. Irish: 

Organized labor is in good condition, but the 
unorganized are not so well off. Employment is 
fairly steady. Street-car men have secured a 
wage increase without strike. Several agreements 
have been renewed. The union labels are well sup- 
ported. Unions of elevator operators and janitors 
are under way. 

Percy—Charles Stewart: 

Everything here is organized, and employment is 
steady. Our label committee is active in the in- 
terest of the union labels.3|A local of retail clerks 
has just been formed. 

Staunton—Tilden Bozarth: 

Practically every class of labor here is organized, 
and is in good condition. A label committee is 
doing good work for the union labels. 

Streator —Thomas Kelly: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of un- 
organized, poor. Employment is fairly steady. 
Good work is being done for the union labels. 


INDIANA 


Anderson —Lewis W. Belton: 

Organized labor is in better condition than the 
unorganized, about 75 per cent of the membership 
being employed. Employment is not steady, and 
there is much more unemployment among the un- 
organized than among the organized. The painters 
and carpenters have secured wage increases without 
strike. Unions of newsboys and motion picture 
machine operators are under way. 

Evansville—William M. Smith: 

The condition of organized labor in both Evans- 
ville and Princeton is very good, with employment 
steady in both towns. Princeton is about 90 per 
cent organized; Evansville about 40 per cent. 
Wages in Princeton are very good. Everything 
possible is being done for the union labels. A union 
of retail clerks with eighty members was organ- 
ized in Princeton during the month. A union of 
steam engineers is under way. 

South Bend —Edward Gardner: 

The condition of organized labor is rapidly im- 
proving. Many trades secured good concessions 
this summer regardless of poor trade conditions. 
The unorganized worker as a rule is working a ten- 
hour day for a small wage. Business in most lines 
is brisk. The central labor union has a special 
committee on workmen’s compensation acts. The 
demand for union label goods is constantly increas- 
ing. A large local of machinists has been organized, 
and unions of bakers and teamsters are under way. 


IOWA 


Marshalltown —J. C. Crellin: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
the unorganized and is receiving from 25 to 75 cents 
per day more. Employment is steady. A union of 
retail clerks has been organized and several other 
organizations are under way. 


KANSAS 


Blue Rapids.—G. O. Norris: 
Organized labor is in fine shape and employment is 
steady. 
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Kansas City.—James Sniderpan: 

Conditions are fair among the organized workers, 
but poor among the unorganized. The unorganized 
are showing a disposition to join the unions of their 
crafts, but owing to dull season few unions are add- 
ing new members. Employment has not been 
steady but an improvement is expected. Em- 
ployes of a local flour mill have been locked out as a 
result of a request for an eight-hour day and in- 
creased wages. Every effort is being put forth to 
make the state convention a success. A lively in- 
terest in the union labels is manifested and good 
work is being done. A union of building laborers 
is under way. 


LOUISIANA 


Alexandria.—J. V. Schexnaidre: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
the unorganized. Employment is steady. Good 
work is being done for the union labels. A local of 
carpenters has been formed with thirty-nine mem- 
bers. A union of retail clerks is under way. 

Monroe.—l,. M. Hudnall: 

Working conditions generally have been improved 
and the organized workers are in good condition. 
Employment is steady. There is a continuous agi- 
tation for the union labels. A union of street-car em- 
ployes is under way. 


MAINE 

Livermore Falls.—Archie McCaffery: 

The condition of organized labor is good. Em- 
ployment is not very steady, the paper mills running 
only five days a week. Improvements in wages 
in some departments in the paper mills were em- 
bodied in the new agreement that was signed by the 
union and the company’s representatives on July 2. 
Good work is being done for the union label. A 
union of painters and decorators is under way. 

Waterville.— J. Frank Partridge: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. We hope 
to make more progress among the unorganized now. 
Employment is steady. The convention of the Maine 
state branch was very successful and we feel that 
much good will come of it. We are urging the 
patronage of the labels. 


MARYLAND 


Cumberland.—Charles O. Roemer: 

The condition of organized labor now is the best 
it has, been in years. Employment is steady and 
improvements have been secured without strikes. 
Unorganized labor is benefiting considerably by 
union conditions. A street paving bond issue ap- 
proved by organized labor has been passed, and the 
work will employ all surplus labor for some time. 
Very effective work is being done in the interest of 
the union labels. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Brockton.—Francis J. Clarke: 

Organized workers have better working condi- 
tions, shorter hours, and higher wages than the 
unorganized. In many localities the unorganized are 
beginning to appreciate the value of united action. 
Most trades are working short time. Through the 
power of organization many trades have secured in- 
creased wages and better working conditions. Some 
work is being done for the union labels. 




















Concord.—James J. Mara: 
Organized labor is in good condition. 
bers are getting good pay and are working forty-four 


Its mem- 


hours a week. ‘These conditions do not prevail 
among the unorganized. Employment is steady. 
The painters have increased their wages from 41 
cents to 45 14 cents without strike. 

Lowell.—Edmond Sicard: 

Organized labor is in good condition, although 
employment is not steady. Good work is being 
done for the union labels. Workers in the woolen 
mills of Newport, New Hampshire, and the dresser 
tenders in Lowell have been organized. 

Lowell.—Charles E. Anderson: 

The condition of organized labor is fair and 
employment is fairly steady. The teamsters have 
been on strike for three weeks for a nine-hour day. 
Good work is being done for the union labels. 

Lynn.—William A. Nealey: 

Organized labor is in good condition, while 
unorganized is in very poor condition. Employ- 
ment has not been steady but has been improving 
during the month. Good work is being done for the 
union labels. A union of blacksmiths has been or- 
ganized, and a union of laundry workers is under 
way. 

Malden.—J. G. Cogill: 

Labor is 90 per cent organized here, and is in good 
condition. Employment is fairly steady. We are 
doing all we can to assist the new union of rattan 
workers at Wakefield, formed since the strike 
there. We are constantly agitating the union labels. 
One new union is under way. 

Middleboro.—Will S. Anderson: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of unor- 
ganized bad. Employment is steady in all trades. 
We are reorganizing the central labor union. 

New Bedford.—Samuel Ross: 

Organized labor is in better condition than the 
unorganized. A strike of the bartenders has just 
been settled by concessions on both sides. A union 
of steamfitters was organized during the month. 

Readville—J. J. Gallagher: 

Wages and working conditions among the unor- 
ganized all over New England are much inferior 
to those of the organized. Members of the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employes and the 
railway carmen have received recognition and in- 
creased wages from the Boston and Albany railroad. 


Taunton.—Arthur J. Sample: 

Organized labor is gaining ground. Employment 
has not been steady but is showing some improve- 
ment. All the firemen and engineers in the city 
lighting plant have received a substantial increase in 
wages. The central labor union is making prepara- 
tions for a big Labor Day celebration. Several 
locals have active label committees which are doing 
very good work. The machinists and the stationary 
firemen have formed new locals here with good pros- 
pects for a large membership. Locals of teamsters, 
clerks, and clay workers are under way. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit.—David Thomas: 

Organized labor is in fair shape and is enjoying 
better conditions than the unorganized. We are 
Locals of 


urging the patronage of union labels. 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 
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teamsters and newsboys were organized during the 
month, and other unions are under way. 

Mt. Clemens.—Matthew Snay: 

The condition of organized labor at the present 
time is very good. Employment is steady and there 
are few idle men. Work for the union labels is pro- 
gressing. 

Muskegon.—C. A. Franke: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. The condi- 
tion of employment varies, being very good in some 
lines and uncertain in others. A local of hodcarriers 
and building laborers has been organized. 


MISSOURI 

Kansas City.—Max Dezettel: 

The conditions of the organized workers here are 
about 100 per cent better than those of the unor- 
ganized. Conditions among the unorganized are 
very poor, many are out of work and those who 
are working are getting very low wages. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. The fixture-hangers secured an 
eight-hour day and a 50-cent increase in wages 
after a two days’ strike. This makes their rate 
$4.50 per day. The inside iron workers are on strike 
for a nine-hour day and are sure of victory within a 
few days. The local of flour and cereal mill workers 
is on strike for an eight-hour day and from all appear- 
ances will be successful in establishing the eight- 
hour day in all the Kansas flour mills. Our label 
Jeague is more active than ever. A union of barber 
porters and bootblacks has been formed. 


MONTANA 


Billings.—H. W. Nelson: 

Organized labor has the advantage here and is in 
fairly good condition, although employment has 
been unsteady. We are trying to interest union 
members in the union labels. 

Missoula.—C. A. English: 

Organized labor is in good condition but employ- 
ment has not been steady. Our locals have all been 
active in the effort to secure the passage of the 
Clayton antitrust bill. A label committee is actively 
engaged in the interest of the union labels. Unions 
of retail clerks and bakers are under way. 


NEBRASKA 

South Omaha.—Henry J. Beal, Jr.: 

Work among the organized crafts seems to be good 
and conditions all that can be expected. Employ- 
ment is steady at present. The federal labor union 
of school caretakers received an increase of $5 a 
month without strike. The central labor union is 
endeavoring to establish a labor temple. A union 
of bartenders is under way. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord.—Charles J. French: 

Organized labor is in good condition, far better 
than the unorganized. Business is very good and 
employment steady. Child labor laws are being well 
enforced. The demand for the union labels is 
stronger than it has ever been heretofore. An effort 
is being made to assist and strengthen the retail 
clerks’ organization. 

Laconia.—Thomas F. Ford: 

Organized labor is in good condition and steadily 
increasing in membership. Employment in outside 
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work has been steady, but not so good in the shops. 
The carpenters are demanding an eight-hour day 
to take effect next year. 

Portsmouth.—Robert V. Noble 

Organized labor is in very good condition and 
employment is steady. The New Hampshire State 
Federation of Labor will hold its convention in this 
city in September. We are organizing the clerks 
and salesmen and reorganizing the plumbers 

NEW JERSEY 

Camden.—A. J. McGuire: 

Organized labor is holding its own and is steadily 
employed. We are pushing the union labels. 

Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

In regard to wages, hours, and working conditions 
the organized workers here are in much better shape 
than are the unorganized. Employment is not 
steady. We are making a good fight for the passage 
of the Clayton antitrust bill. Good work is being 
done for the union labels. Several new unions are 
under way 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque.—Arthur C. Culver: 

It is generally understood here that the condi- 
tions of organized labor were never better than at 
the present time. Unorganized labor is at its usual 
low standard of wages and working conditions. 
tmployment is quite steady for union men in all 
lines. A union of blacksmiths has been formed and 
locals of retail clerks and bootblacks are under way. 


NEW YORK 


Auburn.—James C. Carroll: 

Organized labor is enjoying good {conditions and 
is far in advance of the unorganized in regard to 
hours and wages. Employment has been steady in 
the building trades but uncertain in the shops and 
factories. A label forward movement inaugurated 
by the label committee has met with great success. 
Locals of electric linemen and retail clerks are under 
way. 

Buffalo.—William F. Cattell: 

Employment has not been steady but organized 
labor remains in fairly good condition. Several 
minor strikes have resulted in victory for the unions 
involved. The two central councils have joined 
forces. There is more demand for the union labels 
than ever before. We are trying to organize the 
workers in the gas plant and in the laundries. 

Fulton.—William J. Brannon: 

Seven trades here are well organized, four are 
unorganized. Employment is steady in the building: 
trades, and wages and conditions are good, the 
eight-hour day generally prevailing. We were suc- 
cessful in putting a stop to the working of men ten 
hours on state contract work. Work on a new school 
building is to be done by union labor. We have been 
very successful in introducing union label goods 
into the stores. Two new unions are under way. 

Jamestown.—M. M. Gifford: 

Conditions among the organized workers are fair; 
not so good for the unorganized. Employment has 
been fa:r y steady. The painters, carpenters and 
joiners, and plumbers have secured wage increases 
without difficulty. The central labor council has 





an active label committee. Prospects are good for 
the organization of the laundry workers and a federal 
labor union shortly. 

Middletown.—John Manning 

Organized labor is in good condition, and the 
condition of employment is improving. Black- 
smiths, machinists, and boilermakers have secured 
wage increases and improved shop conditions. The 
demand for union labels is increasing. 

Mount Vernon.—Henry Wildberger 

All trades here are organized and are planning 
further improvements. Conditions for the organized 
workers in Mount Vernon are exceptionally good 
The slate and tile roofers have affiliated with the 
central labor union and have signed agreements 
with two shops. The cigarmakers are pushing their 
label. 

Poughkeepsie.—Schuyler Lent 

Conditions for the organized workers are good; 
for the unorganized poor. We have compelled one 
contractor on city work to observe the eight-hour 
day. Locals of brewery workers and electrical 
workers have been organized, and three new unions 
are under way. A union label league is doing good 
work for the labels. 

Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

Organized labor is in good condition but has felt 
the effects of business unrest. The New York State 
Federation of Labor will hold its convention here. 
We are constantly boosting the union labels. A 
union of laundry workers has been formed. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro.—C. B. Honeycutt: 

Organized labor is in excellent condition. Em- 
ployment has not been steady but business is pick- 
ing up. Organized labor is in better condition than 
the unorganized and comprises a better class of 
workers. Wages are increasing slowly. We hope to 
secure recognition of the painters’ union by the 
contractors shortly. There is a good demand for 
union label products. An effort is being made to 
organize a central labor union. 

Salisbury.—Alonzo Rowe: 

Mechanics here are 100 per cent organized, and 
conditions are normal. Employment is steady. 
We are planning a Labor Day demonstration. The 
demand for union labels is increasing, and more 
labeled goods are being placed on the market. We 
are tryjng to interest the laundry workers in organi- 
zation. 


OHIO 


Akron.—E. C. Porterfield: 

Organized labor is in excellent condition. This 
is a very strongly organized locality, and in 
consequence the unorganized en joy better conditions 
as a result of union activity. Employment is fairly 
steady at present. Some crafts have secured wage 
increases without strike. We are doing fine work 
in the interest of the union labels. Organizations 
of slate workers and sheet metal workers are under 
way, and the cement workers are discussing organiza- 
tion. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Organized labor is in fine condition, but employ- 
ment is dull. We are active in our efforts to increase 

















Everything possible is being 
done for the union labels. 

East Laverpool.—John P. Duffy: 

Conditions of organized labor are good, but those 


union membership. 


of the unorganized are very unsatisfactory. Em- 
ployment is normal. The demand for the union 
labels is increasing. The agitation for the organiza- 
tion of the public school teachers continues. 

Lima.—E. C. Young: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
the unerganized in the matter of wages. The or- 
ganizations are gradually increasing their member- 
ship. The printers have secured the union shop in 
three daily papers and six job shops 

Portsmouth.—F. D. Landerman: 

Organized labor is pretty well taken care of, al- 
though employment has not been steady. The 
canvas glove makers have secured an increase in 
wages through the signing of a label agreement by 
the manufacturers. Arrangements are under way 
for a big Labor Day celebration. The label com- 
mittees are actively at work. A union of bakery 
and confectionery workers has been organized 

Spring field.—C. W. Rich: 

The motion picture operators have organized 
with practically a 100 per cent membership and 
affiliated with the Theatrical Stage Employes. The 
plumbers have reduced their work hours to forty-four 
per week, making the fourth of the building trades to 
secure the forty-four-hour week. The others are the 
plasterers, hodcarriers, and bricklayers. There was 
no reduction in wages when the plumbers obtained 
the shorter work week. The bartenders have now 
one of the strongest and largest organizations in this 
city. With two or three exceptions, the bar card 
is displayed in every cafe. All mercantile, grocery, 
and professional business houses are observing the 
Wednesday half-holiday during the summer months. 
The painters’ union is waging a strong fight for an 
eight-hour workday and 40 cents per hour. There 
are indications that they will win. Since the 
carpenters placed a business agent in the field 
they are making good headway. After several years 
of effort the hodcarriers have been prevailed upon to 
affiliate with the chartered organization. The 
credit belongs to the building trades council, an or- 
ganization that is becoming active. With the ma- 
chinists and molders well organized, we would be one 
of the best union cities in Ohio. Despite repeated 
efforts it has been impossible to do anything with the 
men working at these trades. The women’s union 
label league continues to make itself felt in demand- 
ing union label products. We have an active 
organization of women in this city. Our Labor 
Temple Company, the proud possessor of the first 
home of its kind in the state. is making improve- 
ments on the building. A larger interest is mani- 
fested by union men in the affairs of the movement 
since the home has been acquired. Work is becom- 
ing normal, and by fall we expect te see the city 
enjoy a boom along industrial lines. Our two 
public service corporations, the gas company and 
the light, heat, and power company, are on strike 
for more money. Both are asking for increases in 
their price-fixing ordinances. The gas company also 
needs a new franchise. The trades and labor as- 
sembly is engaged in its usual activities when such 
matters come up—that of attempting to protect the 
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public’s interests. Our new form of government, 
the commission-manager plan, will be put to the 
test in its negotiations with the public service 
corporations. Greater activity than ever before 
has been manifested by local unions in aiding the 
American Federation of Labor in securing the pas- 
sage of antitrust legislation favorable to Labor. 
Practically all of the unions have been in correspond- 
ence with our national legislative representatives. 
Work on the big Labor Day celebration has begun. 
We expect to make it larger and better than ever 
this year. Our Labor Day celebrations are easily 
the largest outdoor events in any one year in this 
city. With a population of 50,000 we have had as 
high as 30,000 in attendance at the celebration 

Wellsville.—Frank Smurthwaite: 

Organized workers are still improving their condi- 
tions, but the unorganized are indifferent and in 
their usual state of subjection. Employment has not 
been very steady, but some of the plants which have 
been idle are making preparations for starting work 
again. There is a fair demand for the union labels. 


OKLAHOMA 


Coalgate.—Simon Phillips: 

Organized labor is in good condition, but many 
men are idle on account of the closing of the mines. 
Laundry workers and public school teachers are dis- 
cussing organization 

Henryetta.—M. M. Morgan: 

The condition of organized labor in this district 
has never been better than it is now. All branches 
of labor are organized except two crafts which have 
not a sufficient number of workers to form organiza- 
tions. Employment is fairly steady. The eight- 
hour day obtains, and fair improvements in wages 
have been secured. Good work is being done for the 
union labels. A union of musicians has been or- 


ganized. 
OREGON 


Baker.—J. C. Weckworth: 

The condition of organized labor is much better 
than that of the unorganized. Employment is 
steady. Brewery workers have secured an increase 
of 50 cents per week without strike. We are agi- 
tating the patronage of the union labels. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown.—David Williams: 

The condition of organized labor is a great deal 
better than that of the unorganized. Working 
conditions have suffered on account of industrial 
depression, but the organized workers have not 
been affected as much as the unorganized. The 
building trades are busy, but other trades are quiet. 
Since my last report, the brewery workers, electri- 
cians, painters and paperhangers have received in- 
creases in wages, and in some cases shorter hours. 
The label committee o° the central body and all 
affiliated organizations are co-operating with the 
state body in the interest of the union labels. A city 
ordinance providing for meat and milk inspection, 
which has been advocated by organized labor for 
years, has passed. Carpenters and millmen, electri- 
cians, painters and paperhangers have been or- 
ganized recently, and we are now working to or- 
ganize the textile workers, and expect good results. 
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Butler —Earnest C. Faber: 

Some improvements in wages and working condi- 
tions have been secured, despite a dull business 
season and unsteady employment. We are doing 
very good work for the union labels. 

Forest City.—F. A. Burdick: 

The condition of organized labor is very good and 
employment is steady. There is a good demand 
for the union labels. 

Glenshaw.—H. L. Brandis: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of the 
unorganized not so good, but prospects are favorable 
for more thorough organization in the near future. 
The union shops have been working steadily. Agi- 
tation for the union labels is progressing. 

Lancaster.—H. M. Tillbrook: 

Manufacturers here use every means to discourage 
unionism but we are making headway in spite of 
them. Employment has not been steady, but is 
improving. We are advertising the union labels. 
The central labor union is supporting the Sunday 
closing movement. 

McKeesport.—William Murphy: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of un- 
organized bad. Employment is about normal. We 
are constantly boosting the union labels. 

Oil City.—Robert J. Nugent: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
the unorganized, and is progressing. Employment is 
steady. We are planning a Labor Day celebration. 
We are inaugurating a movement in the interest of 
the union labels. Unions of machinists, retail clerks 
and drug clerks, meatcutters, and teamsters are 
under way. 

Philadelphia.—William J. Boyle: 

Organized labor is in good condition, while con- 
ditions among the unorganized become more in- 
tolerable every day. Several building trades unions 
have won concessions of a very beneficial character 
without strikes. The bartenders, waiters, and 
printers have formed locals of their crafts, and the 
sheet metal workers and textile workers are organ- 
izing. 

Pottsville-—Jere Brennan: 

The condition of organized labor is very good at 
present. The condition of unorganized labor is 
very bad and would be worse if it were not for the 
protection they receive from the organized crafts. 
Employment is not steady. A committee is acting 
in the interest of the union labels. 

Reading.—N. R. Tomlinson: 

Organized labor is holding its own but the unor- 
ganized are in very poor condition, with employment 
uncertain. We have issued a union label directory. 
The bakery and confectionery workers have organ- 
ized during the month, and the cement workers 
and street railwaymen are organizing. 

Wilkes- Barre.-—John J. Yonhon: 

In every industry, mill or shop, where the workers 
are united we find working conditions more sanitary, 
working hours shorter, and wages as a rule much 
higher than among the unorganized. The state of 
employment is improving but the mines are not 
yet running full time. The tobacco workers secured 
improved working conditions, increased wages, and 
a fifty-hour week under a new agreement. The 
central body is urging patronage of the union labels. 
Two new unions are under way. 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Providence.—Thomas F. McMahon: 

Better conditions, higher wages, and less trouble 
obtain among the organized workers than among 
the unorganized. Our members are enjoying 
freedom to its fullest extent while those outside 
are in a state of serfdom. Employment is irregular 
on account of a strike of the mule spinners. Work- 
ing conditions in the print works were much im- 
proved without difficulty through the efforts of 
President Golden. We are trying to organize a 
union label league. Our efforts to reorganize two 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia.—John B. McCrary: 

The condition of organized labor is very good; 
of unorganized, fair. Employment has been fairly 
steady, and working conditions are normal. Every- 
thing possible is being done for the labels. Loom 
fixers, weavers, carders, spinners, and other textile 
workers are organizing and are receiving the en- 
couragement and support of the employers. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

Organized labor is in better condition than the 
unorganized. Business is dull. Some work is being 
done for the union labels, and a women’s label 
league has been formed. 


TEXAS 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Organized workers, with the exception of the 
carpenters, are in good condition. The carpenters 
are experiencing some difficulty on account of 
non-union men. The barbers and electricians are 
doing splendidly. Employment has been steady 
except in the building trades. The barbers have 
demanded a guarantee of $15 a week, and struck 
work in one shop where the demand was refused. 
There is a good demand for the union labels. We 
are trying to organize the retail clerks and meat 
cutters. 

Pallas.—David Lynch: 

Conditions among the organized workers are 
much better than among the unorganized. Em- 
ployment, however, is not steady. Our label league 
is doing good work for the labels. Unions of ice 
wagon drivers and helpers and boot and shoe workers 
have been organized. 

Palestine—Edward M. Ware: 

Organized labor has better working conditions 
and a higher rate of pay than the unorganized. 
Employment is steady. A label committee is active 
in the interest of the union labels. 

San Antonio.—Jeff Forehand: 

Conditions of organized labor are fair and im- 
proving. Unorganized labor is in very poor con- 
dition. Ice drivers and cutters have organized a 
small local with good prospects for enlarging it. 

Sherman.—Josh McGrew: 

Labor generally is in fair condition, but organized 
labor has the advantage in regard to hours, wages, 
and general working conditions. Employment is 
steady and the building trades are busy. Two cigar 
factories have been added to the union roll. The 



















union labels are more generally demanded than 
formerly. A federal labor union has been organized, 
and the retail clerks are discussing the reorganiza- 
tion of their local. 

Thurber.—J. M. D. Lasater: 

Organized labor is in fairly good shape. The 
mines are working half time, and negotiations are 
under way for a new wage-scale for a two-year 
period. The brickmakers have reorganized. Stand- 
ing label committees are advocating the union 
labels. 


VERMONT 


St. Johnsbury.—John A. McDonald: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Compared 
with the organized, the unorganized workers are 
in very bad shape. Employment is steady in some 
trades, but others are feeling the effects of a dull 
season. ‘The painters increased their wage rates 
10 per cent without strike, and have added to their 
membership. All union labels are well patronized. 


VIRGINIA 


Portsmouth.—James H. Wilson: 

The organized workers are more self-reliant than 
the unorganized, and are enjoying better condi- 
tions, hours, and wages. Employment is steady. 
The metal and building trades have secured slight 
increases. The central labor union is doing every- 
thing possible for the union labels. Several measures 
of interest to labor passed the state legislature dur- 
ing the last session. A local of bartenders is under 
way. 

Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized labor is in fair condition and maintains 
its lead. Employment is steady. The union labels 
are in good demand. 


WASHINGTON 

Bellingham.—Harry Call: 

The condition of organized labor is good. The un- 
organized workers are suffering under severe wage 
reductions and a long workday. Employment is 
fairly steady. We have just dedicated our new 
$10,000 labor temple 

Seattle-—Jay Fox: 

Organized labor is in good condition. All unions 
are active in organization work and a labor forward 
movement now in progress promises to meet with 
great success. Employment has improved during 
the last month, and the lumber industry is opening 
up again. The lumber operators have cut wages in 
the woods and the sawmills, but did not attempt to 
reduce the shingle weavers, because of the strength 
of their organization. Our label league is active. 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Hunlington.—E. O. Lloyd: 

: The condition of organized labor here is good and 
is getting better. There are some crafts unorganized 
but in due time we will be able to organize them. 
Employment is fairly steady. Plumbers received a 
10 per cent increase in wages and a reduction in 
hours of one per day without strike. The Hunting- 
ton trades council has launched a movement to erect 
a labor temple and the prospects for success are 
bright. We are constantly working in the interest 
of the union labels. The teamsters were organized 
during the month, and locals of retail clerks, laundry 
workers, furniture workers, and stationary engineers 
are under way. 


Princeton.—W. H. Taylor: 

Organized labor in this locality is in good condi- 
tion. The locals are growing and increased interest 
is manifested. Employment is steady. Wage con- 
ditions have not changed, but working conditions 
generally are improving. We are pushing the union 
labels. We expect to report the formation of several 
new unions in the near future. 


WISCONSIN 


A ppleton.—John T. Gibson: 
Organized labor is in far better condition than the 
unorganized. Employment is unsteady. The cigar- 


makers secured an increase in wages without 
difficulty. We are working hard for the union 
labels. 


Eau Claire.—John Krautseider: 

Organized labor is in better condition than the un- 
organized and conditions are fairly good. The 
central body label committee is active. The postal 
clerks have recently organized, and a local of broom- 
makers is under way. 

Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka: 

The cigarmakers are well organized, and employ- 
ment generally is steady. Organized labor is in bet- 
ter condition than the unorganized. We are agi- 
tating the patronage of the union labels 


Sheboygan.—Charles Schirmeister : 

Labor conditions generally are fair at present. 
Carpenters, painters, lathers, and building laborers 
renewed their working agreements. The sheet metal 
workers and the electricians secured wage increases 
after a strike of three weeks; the bricklayers after a 
strike of five weeks, and the plumbers, after a strike 
of six weeks. Business is reviving, and it is hoped 
that conditions of employment will be normal soon. 
Good work is being done for the union labels. The 
bakers have organized. 


NOTES FROM CANADA AND PORTO RICO. 


Port Arthur, Ontario.—Herbert Barker: 

Compared with organized labor, conditions among 
the unorganized are deplorable; this is admitted by 
the unorganized workers themselves. Organized 
labor is maintaining the regular rates of wages not- 
withstanding a dull business season. The work 


men’s compensation act becomes operative January 
1, 1915. 

Cabo-Rojo, Porto Rico.—Pascual Jordan: 

At present conditions of 
owing to laws which are a detriment to labor. 
ganizing work is badly needed. 


the workers are bad, 
Or- 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of July, 1914. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 


Balance on hand, June 30, 1914 $103,369 22 
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F. L. 12924, tax, june, 

J. P. 14574, tax, m, }j, 
tt ea 

I. & S. W. 14417, tax, may, 14, 50c; f, 50c; df, 
BOR. cccves 

P. C. & R. P. 11465, tax, july, 
$2. 50; d f, $2.50... 

T.'S. 9608, tax, june, 


14, $2.50; f, 
14, $7.50; f, cl f, 
Edi eeneneseessooases 
R. R. H. “& L. 14403, tax, june. 
$1.40; d f, $1.40.......... 
>. H. P. 12588, on ‘july, "14, 55c; f, 5Sc: ¢ 

55 ets 
T. S. 12502, tax, may, "14, $8.35; f, $8 35; df, 


"14, ‘$7. 50; f, — 50; af, 


"14, $1.40; 


S. M. "356, tax, june, 
 ) ee : 
G.C. 144s, — oe 
H. R. & M. 12314, tax, a, $, 
$1.20; d f, $1.20; sup, $1. 

.-W.t. 'U.of N.A., sup 
14674, tax, bal m, bal j, bal j, ’ 14, 1Se; f, 
oS df, 15c; sup, 25¢ 

14256, om m, a, m, j, 14, "$8. 20; f, $8.20; 
< $8.20; l-c assess, 26c : 
Cc Cc. 14256, ‘1-c assess to organize women work- 


c. 14256, sup 
. & T.R. U.of A., 
10 


tax, a, m, i, art sup, 


.. 14700, sup. 
. of S. F., tax, d, 
, tax, ‘uly. 14 
, tax, j,f,1 m, a, m, j, 14. 

, l-c assess to organize wo- 


, Brainerd. Minn, tax, a, m, j,'14. 

C., ‘Topeka, Kans, tax, mar, '14, to and incl 

GD, “Dis cone scccesnccennccucceesesesene 

A ® Williamsport, Pa, tax, m, a, m, ‘14. 

R.S. H. & L. 14554, tax, a, m, j, "14, $1.95; 

f, i, 95; d f, $1.95 
. 8861, ton. DY 

J. P. 10367, tax, m, j, 

Y: 50 

F. L. 14566, tax, june, 

_ 

F. 

F 

F 


"14, $5; f, $5; df , $5. 
"14, $7. 50; f, $7. 50; df, 


14, $1.15; f, $1.15; df, 
56, tax, may, 14, $2.75; f, "$2.75; af, 


Cc. 
I. 
F. 
5. 
B. 
Ss. 
Ss. 
tT. 
I. 
R. 
M. 


14, $30; f, $30; df, $30 

13206, tax, july, ‘14, $1.05;t, 

: * ) Rt es eee 

PY. & C. M.E. 50686, tax, bal j, j, ‘14, ites f, 

; df, $1.4 

F. L. 12692, sup 

S. M. ene 2, tax, june, '14, 7 
ou $ $ 

U.!I 5 ERT 
$4.60: sup, $1.50 

G. M. 14319, tax, june, 
$8.75; 

I. vu. of C. W.& A.W 
$24; sup, $18.60 


985, tax, 


“12 july, 
.& C.M E. 


= 


5c; iis: df, ss: 
14, one nenee 


of N. A., tax, may, 14, 


B. U. 14701, su did 

F. L. 14634, tax, july, '14, 90c; f, 90c; df, 90c: 
cso oi Vane dane ekGn cee ewrr eee 

CL. U — arrier Mills, Til, ae 

Tv. & lL. » Muske gon, Mich, tax, mar, '14, to 
-— inci” aug, pave ene ae 

, Rome, N Y. tax, nov, '13, to and incl apr, 

Cc. L. C., Oil City, Pa, mar,’14, to and incl aug, 
5 0agnceenceeseegngecuse. 

F. L. 8306, tax, june, 14, ‘$1; yi $1;df, $i. 

F. L.. 8367, tax, june, 14, $4; f, $4; df, $4... 


00 
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It is delicious 


A well made cup of 
good cocoa best ful- 
fils the requirements 
of those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 


Baker’s 
Cocoa 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. is “good” cocoa 









in every sense of the word, ab- 
solutely pure and of high grade. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
























































B B. W. 14659, tax, may, ‘14, $1 25; f, $1.25; 





’ 
\ 395, tax, june, "14, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 
10. H Bo W. 14 j $1 50 
J. & E. O. 14601, tax, june, '14, 95e; f, 95e; df, 
95c¢ . 2 85 
TT. F. 14558, tax, july, 14, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70c 2 10 
A. M. 14228, tax, j, j, "14, $1.30; f, $1.30; df, 
$1.30 ‘ i 3 90 
M. W. 8145, tax, j, a, s, '14, $3; f, $3; df, $3 9 00 
G.S. & T. W. 14691, tax, july, '14, $10; f, $10; 
df, $10; sup, $2 . 32 00 
L. P. 14483, tax, june, 14, $2.20; f, "$2.20; d f, EB 
$2.20; sup, 50c  ceawnes 7 10 
F. of M. T. 14221, tax, july, "14, $9.30; f, 
$9.30; df, $9.30; sup, 20c 28 10 
S. & T M. 127 57, tax, july, '14, 90c; f, 90¢; df, i 
90c; sup, 25¢ i 2 95 
W. D. 14412, tax, bal f, '14, acct m, "14, 50c; f, 
50c; d f, 50c¢ : 1 50 
11. C. 1. U. of By A., tax, june, "14 30 00 
I. U. of E. C., tax, june, '14 18 04 
U. B. of L w. on H. G., tax, m, a, m, j,"14, $48; 
l-c assess to organize women workers, $18 66 00 
C. M. 14343, tax, bal june, '14, 43c; f, 44c; df, = 
se . nae : q 
vk L. A., Belleville, Ill, tax, mar, '14, to and ; 
incl aug, ‘14 distor ’ 5 00 
D. L. & H. 14383, tax, m, j, "14, $22.50; f, ic 
$22.50; d f, $22.50 67 50 
F. L. 12953, tax, july, '14, $5.30; f, $5.30; d f, 

"$5.30 15 90 
I. H. W. 14527, tax, may, '14, 90; f, 90e; d f, an 
ba. ee evecesececes ; = 
J.V , . 14444, tax, july, '14, 40c; f, 40c; df, 40c 1 20 
G. B. 12899, tax, june, "14, $3.85; f, $3. 85; df, = 

$3.85 o okee 6050S 0 CREAR S 11 55 
L. I. P. A. 14622, tax, june, "14, $4; f, $4; df, 12 00 
H.H. “. fe A eee tax, july,’14, $i. 25; f, $1.2 ae 

“ fe 
c. te .c Bee N H, tax, mar, '14, to and 

incl aug, "14 +e 5 00 
iy I. 14578, tax, june, "14, 80c; f, 80¢; df, 80c 2 40 

.H.S. 13122, tax, july, 14, 70c: f, 70c: df, 70c 210 


11. 


d f, $1.25 j 
F. L. 12222, tax, june, '14, $2; f, $2; df, $2 
Ww. W. 12865, tax, july, '14, $2; f, $2; df, $2 
. & C. M. E. 14093, tax, m, j. j, 14, $1.05; f 


F. 
F. 


$1.05; d f, $1.05. 
L,. 7241, tax, om 14, 55¢; 2 ¢, $Se; sdf, 55¢ 


& C. M. E. 13227, tax, july, . 35¢e; f, 35c; 
d f, 35e¢ oes 

L,. 14646, tax, july, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35e; 
sup, $3. 


M. W. 11317, tax, may, "14, $2.50; f, $2.50; 


B 
I. 


df, >. 50; sup, 85c 
W.C.A. of N A., tax, m, j, 14... 
G. W. 1. A. of A., tax, m, j, '14..... 


. U. of T. W., tax, may, '14 
.S. & E. U., tax, may, '14 


&C. W. I. U. of A., tax, a, m, j, "14 
U. of the U. B. W. of A., tax, j,a,s,'14 


J: B.T.U. of A. tax, a, m, j, 14 

C. L. U., Fremont, Nebr, tax, m, a, m, '14 

T. & L C., Sherid: an, Wyo, tax, j, a, s, "14 

C. T. & L. C., Lake Charles, La, tax, m, j, j, "14 
T. &L.C., Vancouver, B C, tax, feb, "14, to and 

incl july, tae” 
V.H.T. & L. C., Raymond, Wash, tax, july, 
"14 


c 


"14, ‘to ee Beh : 
A. T. rc orning, N Y, tax, nov, '13, to and 


incl Pg "14 


- L. 13136, tax, july, 14, $2; f, $2 df, $2. 
F. 1.9 


L. 7479, tax, july, 14, $3.25: f, $3.25: df, 
$3.25 

 . 
L,. 13062, tax, july, ’14, $i. 90; I; df, 


.% 
$1.90 


G. & W. W. 9840, tax, july, 14, $10; f, $10; 
df, $10 site diet ; ais a 

T. QO. 10795, tax, july, 14, 45c; f, 45; d f, 45e 

W. U. 13130, tax, july, '14, $2.80; f, $2.80; df, 
$2.80 : jf 

B. 13156, tax, june, 14, 35c; f, 35ce; df, 35e 

A. S. of P. E. 9003, tax, july, '14, $1.35; f, 
$1.35; d f, $1.35 i ‘ 
M.F. & S.S. I. A. 12912, tax, july, 14, $3.40; 
f, $3.40; d f, $3.40 ‘. 
E.C. & S. 13105, tax, june, 14, $8; f. $8; df, 
$8 

S. W. 10519, tax, july, "14, $2.50; f, $2.50; df, 
$2.50 

©. E. A. 12755, tax, july, '14, $3.35; f, $3.35; 
d f, $3.35 

E.C. & S. 14528, tax, july '14, $1; f, $1; df, $1 

G. W. 14402, tax, june, "14, 60c; f, 60c; d f, 60c 

B. & P. 14617, tax, june, '14, 95c; f, 95c; d f, 
95¢ es 

H. 5. 10399, tax, aug, '14, $7.40; f, $7.40; d f, 
$7.40 

U. L. 14379, tax, june, '14, $7.60; f, $7.60; d f, 
$7.60 ee 

E. C. & S. 11959, tax, july, '14, $27.50; f, 
ay 50; d f, $27.50 . si ph 
-P.1 2866, tax, m, j, '14, $4;f, $4; df, $4; sup, 
$i : So cteaated wen 

L. P. 8249, tax, june, "14, $1.50; f, $1.50; d f, 
$1. 50; sup, $1 i 

a * 14663, tax, j, i. "14, $2.1¢ -f, $2.10; ‘df ° 
$2.10; sup, 30c , 

1. P. H. 14685, tax, june, 14, $2.50; f, $2.50; 
d f, $2.50; sup, $1... APE 

S. T. B. & A. 14268, tax, m, j, '14, $2; f, $2; 
d £, $2; sup, $2.60 , 

S. W. 12282, tax, july, '14, 45c; f, 45c; df, 45c; 
oe, 24c —e ees 

F. a 2, -. tata 

1. j “H. J.of US & Can, sup , 

S. W. 12 . 282, 1-c assess to organize women | work- 
ers 

A. W. 14197, tax, m, j, '14, , $2.20; a $2. 20; df, 
$2.20. P 

c. 2. 13036, tax, j, a, S, O, n, ‘d, 13, $2.10; df, 
$2.10; sup, Ic ae 

P.2. 13036, tax, j, f, m, a, m, '14, $1.75; 1, $1.75 
d f, $1.75; l-c assess, 7c.......... 

F. ba _ 3036, 'l-c assess to organize women work- 

F. ‘i. 14587, tax, june, ’14, 60c: -f, '60e; ‘df, 60c 

F. L. 13134, tax, may, '14, $1. 25; f, $1.25; d f, 
$1.25 haan 

B.R.R S of A., tax, june, ° Seeeeheennt: 

B. of B . & 1S. B. & H. of A., tax, a, m, j, 


"14, $3: 30.80: l-c assess to organize women 


workers, $160.30 
oe 


C., Taylor, Texas, tax, a, m, j, 14. 


_ & L,. A., Newark, Ohio, tax, jan, '14, to and 


incl june, OR Pre rener 


14 
16 

18 
23 
301 
1,040 


686 5 


w 


480 


n 


~ 


00 
00 
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00 
00 


00 
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00 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





















THE MAN WITH 
FIFTY CENTS w& 








T= man who can pay only 50c a 
week can have the greatest litera- 
ture of the ages in his home. QThe 
house of Collier’s made this possible. 
By its tremendous manufacturing 
equipment, housed in an airy, sun-lit 
plant, and manned by union labor of 
the highest type, sixty million volumes 
of the Classics have been made for the 
American people, and sold as low as 
50c a week on trust. @QCollier’s 
books and Collier’s Weekly are 
union made—not because it helps 
them to sell, but because the house 
of Collier’s believes in union labor 
and the justice of union demands. 








PUBLISHERS OF 


COLLIER’S 


The National Weekly 























14. 


C.L. U.. & ere Vt, tax, feb, '14, to and 
incl july, : ‘ : 
U. L. 13018, im may, '14, $4.25; f, $4.25; df, 
$4.25... 

S. H. —. tax, june, '14, 75c; f, 75c; df, 75c.. 

R. R. H. = L. 12921, tax, june, '14, 85c; f, 85c; 
d f, ; 

R.R. 1. orgs08, tax, july,’14, $1.25; f, $1.25; df, 
$1.2 

Cc. I nr Ss. "11680, tax, j. j, '14, $20; f, $20; df, 
$20 5 ele eee Sma 

S. P. 14669, tax, june, '14, $1.20; f, $1.20; d f, 
Re ’ . 3 

S. W. P. A. 14284, tax, june, ‘14, aan 
$1.90; d f, $1.90 

C. L. C., Marysville, Cal, tax, a, m, j,’ 

F.S. & H. 14270, tax, june, 14, $3.65; t $3. 65; 
d f, $3.65 

F. L. 14179, tax, july, '14, 65c; f, 65c; df, 65c 

F. L. 14666, tax, june, '14, 80c; f, 80c; df, 80c 

F. L. 14365, tax, july, "14, $2; f, $2; sdf, $2 

F. L. 14246, tax, j, acct j, 14, 40c: f, 40c; d f, 
- 

I . 14384, tax, july, '14, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 50c; 
a 20¢ 

S. 1. U., tax, 5, a, 8, 114 ives 

P. ZL. 8217, t ax, july, '14, $2.50; f, $2.50; ‘af, 
PES > ta cnet 'wnalara ene eak eee 

F. L. 14588, tax, july, "14, $1.70; f, $1.70; ‘af, 
$1.70 

F. L. 10185, tax, june, ;f, $1; df, $1. 

G. W. 12369, tax, july, ie et aa; f, $1.25; df, 
eT Tr ee ere 
W. & ." Cc. 14689, tax, 14, “$2.15; f, $2.15; 
d f, $2.15 - caer 
c.3. ~ S. 11939, tax, june, '14, $1; f, $1; df, 


june, '14, $3.30; f, $3.30; 


14, $9; 1, $9; df, $9... 


R.P. 11561, tax, june, 
14, $1.85; f, $1.85; df, 


M. E. 11809, tax, june, 
$i. 85 

H.S. P. 12353, tax, july, 
$1.85 


14, $1.85; f, $1.85; df, 


"14, $7.80; f, $7.80; 


N. ¥.€. 


1 2327 , tax, ‘may, 
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15. 


d f, $7.80 


S. H. C. = tax, july, ‘14, $2.05; f, $2.05; 
fe See eesey 5. esr 
S. T. B. & A.A. 13188, tax, june, ‘14, $10.05; 


f, Lom” d f, $10.05 
R. R. L. 14684, tax, june, ’ 


’., Pittsburgh, Kans, sup. . ses _ . “ ; 

cL. C. San Bernardino, Cal, sup Seven 

JE McGoran, Spokane Wash, sup. . 

C. L. C., Eugene, Oreg, sup 

C. L. U., Erie, Pa, tax, mar, 
, oF 

Cc. L. U., mn Danbury, Conn, tax, june, 14, to and 
incl nov, 

T. C., Elgin, Ill, tax, mar, 14, to and incl aug, 
7 


14, to and incl aug, 


4 
I.C, A. & F. W. U. of U S & Can, ‘tax, a, m, j, 
"14 


A. A. of I. S. & T. W. of N A, tax, a, m, j, ‘14. . 
T.A., Twin Falls, Idaho, tax, july, " 14, to and 
incl dec, "14 - 
T. _ A., New Athens, Ill, tax, j, a, s, ee 
Ne of L tax, j, a, 8, . = 

14649, tax, june, 14, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 


f, $7; 
df, 


Jorth Dakota S. F. 
G. _B. P. 


. 14442, tax, apr, '14, $7; 


14585, tax, june, '14, 35c; 


14, $1; f, $l; df, #3 
'14, $4.50; f, $4.50; d 


14534. tax, m, j, ‘14, $1; f 


d 
E. C. P. {, 35e; 
3Se... 
Cc. & W. 
H. M. 


14139, tax, june, 
1 sae tax, j, j, a, 


M.G. eT. L. & H. 
$1; df, 

R. R. S. H. ran 
70c; d f, 70c 
H.N. 'M. 7180, tax, july, 
H S. kama tax, july, "14, $2.15 


"14, $1.75; f, $1.75; af, 
"14, $2.85; f, $2.85: df, 


Soe a . 14596, tax, july, 
d f, 2.60 

W. S. P. A. 12600, 
$2.40; d f, $2.40 

T.O. 14191, tax, june, '14, 35c; 

M. B. M. & H. 14579, tax, july, ’ 
$1.35; d f, $1. 35 

S. P. 13093, tax, july, 14, 
yy 

F . B. 14134, $3.90; 
$3.90: d f, $3.90 

M. E. 14265, tax, june, "14, $3; f, $3: df, $3... 

L. L. 11943, tax, may, 14, $4; f, $4; ¢ 

N. P. 14567, tax, may, "14, $6.50; f, $6. 50; df, 
, $6. Dales oi a thea a oie ee ee ob 

.. 14342, tax, july, 14, $4; f, $4; df, $4. 


14436, tax, july, "14, 70c; f, 


"14, $4; f, $4; df, $4 
> f, $2.15; df, 


E. 


VA¥: 


‘ “13006, tax, "july, 
1.75 

ee 13013, tax, june, 
S. "14, $2.60; f, $2.60; 
"14, $2.40; f 


tax, m, j, }, 


f, 35e;d f, 35¢ 
14, $1.35; f, 


2.60; f, $2 60; df, 


tax, eS "14, 


F. L. 14291, tax, june, '14, 85c; f, 85; df, 85c.. 
“—_ 8769, tax, june, '14, $1 ‘80; f, $1. 80; d f, 
ds <iniadined 
F.&C.M.E 14057, tax, july, "14, ‘$1.05; 'f, 
NE Ge vn cacccn peeandeehedas de 
S. R. 14336, tax, june, ’14, S5c; f, 55c; df, 55c.. 
———- tax, june, 14, $1; f, $1; di, $1; sup, 
Dasnnain oes tk ene Oak 0 hel te eeineaien 
U. L. 14190, tax, june, "14, $5; f, $5; df, $5; sup 
yf Cc , Roy ersford and Spring C ity, Pa sup Sah 
B.C. C. & S. W. 10875, tax, july, ’ $14; f, 
= ;df, $14; sup, 50c 


H.N. & A. 14655, tax, july, '14, rede $4.50; 


a, $4.50; sup, 60c 


F. L. 12776, tax, june, "14, 7. 10; f, $7. ‘10; df, 
| RRS ye na Pe Be iste Sar oie HES 

F. L. 14702, sup. 

F. L. 8533, tax, june, 14, $2.90; f, $2. 90; df, 
$2.90; l-c assess, 56c é 

F. L,. 14614, tax, june, '14, $1; f, $1; et ‘$i. 

F. L. 12362, tax, july, 14, $2; f, $2; df, $2 

“ot 14276, tax, june, '14, $3.70; f, $3.70; df, 
3.70 


V. B. & A. G. B. 14563, 
75c; d f, 75e.. 
G. W. A. 11407, tax, july, 
q f, $1.50 
T. : Aavat, 


‘tax, july, 14. 75c; f, 
14, $1.50; f, $1.50: 
14, $7. 50; f, $7.50; af, 


14, $10; f, $10; « 
alata ia dit 


tax, aug, 
$7. pee 

U. _M 
Peeper 


W.R. & R. W. 14565, tax, july, ’ 
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For 


Constipation 


use 


EX-LAX 


The Deliciou: Laxative Chocolate 


EX-LAX RELIEVES CONSTIPATION 
regulates the stomach and bowels, stimulates 
Good for 
10c, 25¢, and 50c at all drug- 


the liver and promotes digestion. 
young and old. 
gists. Ask for free sample. 


EX-LAX CoO. 
182 Lafayette Street - - 


NEW YORK 














18. 


20. 


df, $5 
H. N. M. 6170, sup 
F. L. 14333, tax, j, j, 
$3.10; sup, $3.10 
1.U. of S. & O. E., sup 
GE Stechert & Co, NY City, sup. 
E. I. 14703, sup 
, 2 Loa Albia, Iowa, tax, july, 


"M4, $5.10; f, $3.10; df, 


‘14, to and incl dec, 

e. i U., Chattanooga, Tenn, tax, j. a, 8, 14.. 

F.S. T.C. & P. 14307, tax, june, "14, $5.55; f, 
$5.55; d f, $5.55 

F. L. 12739, tax, i, 4° 


DL th v.eteundneddee tak nbicenee rede ees 
F. L. o227, tax, m, 2 ji. 14, $1.80; f, eenee df, 
$1 .8¢ 
F.L. 9995, tax, j, j, 14, $1; f, $1; df, ya 
P. F. W. 14577, tax, m, i, 14, $6; f f, $6 
F. L. 11618, tax, a, m, j, "14, $4.65; f, Si ss, ‘df, 
ENS rt rer ee TT ee 
F. L. 14636, tax, june, '14 $5.2 25; f, $5. 25; df, 
«Tt 
. 1. U., tax, m, j, 14 oe 
i G. W. A. A. Gon, on. 5. %, “84... 20.0 ons 
C.M. & E.T.L. & H.1. U., tax, j,j °14...... 
J. W. 14593, sh june, ‘14, 90¢; {, 90c; d f, 90c 
R. L. 14607, tax, bal j, acct j, 95e; f, 95c; df 
a kd tout un a nS -0s e e ee oe 
F. L. 12509, tax, apr, '14, 75c; f, 75c; df, 75¢c. 


.A.B. & S. 1. W., sup 
. W. 14494, tax, july, 14, 85e; f, 85e; ‘df, 85c. 
+, & C. M. E. 14520, tax june, 14, $5.20; f, 
$5.20; d f, $5.20... ; 
'.C.S.of A. L. O., tax, june, 14 ‘i 

.&R.E.1.A.& B.1.L. of A., tax, june, ‘14 
.M. \ & B. W.of N A, tax, m, j,'14...... 
ies A gg nw Me, tax, m, j, j, 14. or" 
kL: , Henryetta, Okla, tax, j, j, a, 4. én 
T.C ,SGacremaaee, Cal, tax, aug, '14, to and 
incl jan, * 15 

&L.c , Emporia, Kans, tax, mar, 
and faci aug, 
- &LiA., a N M, 
» and incl dec, °13.... ere 
. 14635, tax, june, 14, 60c: f, 60c; d f, 60c 
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— 
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- 


SI0> 


“14, to 


far | 


tax, jan, "33. 
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20. F. L. 12670, tax, july, 





"14, 85c; f, 85c; d f, BSc. 
F. L. 7 tax, june, ‘14, $2.50; f, $2.50; df, 


‘d . Wak... 
C.F. & P. W. 14451, 
$2.50; d f, $2.50 
G. C. 14452, tax, july,’ 14, $7.50; f, $7. ‘50; df, 


I. B. M. 12781, tax, june, 
d f, $1.70.. 

L.S. & F. H. O. 14400, tax, july, 
$7.50; d f, $7.50... 
S.&D.L. 14272, tax, may, 
d f, $2.50. : ae 
7.2. A. 14240, tax, i. a, 14, 70c;f 70c; df, 70c 
Vv. 2s. 14613, tax, july, 14, $1.80; f, $1.80; df, 

$1 80 


tax, july, 14, $2.50; f, 


'14, $1.70; f, $1.70; 
"14, $7 50; f, 


‘14, $2.50; f, $2.50; 


. 10830, 14, $1.95; f, $1.95; 
+. 6. 14591, tax, j. acct j id, $8585 $2.92; 
df, $2.91; sup, $1.25 


E. I. 11254, tax, july, * 14, $13. 30; f, , $13.30; df, 
$13.30; sup, $5.50. 
B. T. 12333, sup... oa 
W.S.W.U.C. & L.L., Everett, Wash, sup. 
C. L. U., Shenandoah, Pa, ee 
T.S. 14705, sup 
- B. 14704, sup 
. P. 14706, sup 
pig F. of L., sup... 
S. B. & A. 14708, sup 
J, W. & E. O. 14709, sup 
I. P. P. 14707, sup 
F. L. 10977, tax, june, 14, $4; f, $4; d if, 
F. L. 12552, tax, june, "14, $2.50; f, $2 0: df, 
$2.50 
F. “, - 14688, tax, acct june, 


14, 85c; f, 85c; d ‘f, 
F. i 14651, tax, acct june, 


ae ynzes iy. 
I. P. P. U., , tax, m, j, 
L. P. 11752, tax, mi am, 14, I, $4.40; f, $4.40; 


E. 13 "14, $1.70; f, 


14, 30c; f, 30c; df, 


= 
fe 2! 
Kad 
~ 
m 
Bo 
SR 
* 
os 
& 
* 
- 
— 


WwW. P. 11080, tax, oan 14, 95c; f, 95c; ‘df, 95¢ 
B. 4 —e tax, j, j, ‘14, $2. 20; f, $2. 20; d f, 


yo C., sever, Ill, tax, m, a, m, '14..... 

T. & L. C., Fort Smith, Ark, tax, jan, 14, to 
ms SSG 
2B. i, C.. Bronx, N Y, tax, m, a, m, 14 

A.L. 11978, tax, june, 14, 50c; f, 50c; df, 50c. 

T.S. 12722, tax, may, '14, 65¢c; f, 65ce;d f, 65¢c; 
l-c assess to organize women workers, 13c. 

F. H. 12993, tax, june, 14, $2.50; f, $2.50; df, 
ee Oe EE DE . ccsrcanecceasee. 

F. L 12993, 1-c assess to organize women work- 


B. <. 14055, tax, a, m, 14, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70c; 
3. =e eeSae ae 
B. L. 14055, 1-c assess to organize women work- 
ES a ere 
I. B. of M. of W. E., tax, m, j, '14...... 
I. B. of P. M. of A., tax, june, '14...... ; 
C. S. 14557, tax, july, 14, 50c; f, 50c; df, 50c 
B. B. W. 14659, tax, june, 14, $1; f, ‘$1; df, $1 
F. $i.90 12412, tax, june, '14, $1 .90; f, $1.90; df 
* 7 n 14876, “tax, "june, "14, $12.15; f, $12.15; 
ihe tae ee ee Rk aaars 
F. L. 12988, tax, july, '14, $4; f, $4;d 
Cc. eA “tr & G. M. 14318, tax, eal ‘14, 
ot i gt i ME cd-adecaxena cases 
F. E. 14046, tax, j, j, a, "14, $1.05; f, 
si. oS; aT. Es OO BEE, Bok ccccccccess 
F, ine E. 14030, tax, july, '14, 40c; f, 40c; 
Oc 


S.T.B. & A.A. a. tax, june, * 14, $2.90; f, 


$2.90; d f, $2.90 
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A perfect substitute for leather and one- -third the cost of 
genuine leather. Will be pleased to forward samples 
upon application. 
4% vox THE PANTASOTE COMPANY "a 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
f, $5.30; d f, $5.30; sup, $2.50 $18 40 
B. Co. D. 14619, tax, m, j, j, ‘14, $2.25; 
f, $2.25; df, $2.25. . 6 75 
BUSY SINCE 1834 C.F. LP. A. 11431, tax, july, 14, $20; f, $20; df, 
oh ; 60 00 
a 14846, tax, june. "14, $4; f, $4; df, $4; 1« 
assess to organize women workers, 80c 12 80 
F. L. 9068, tax, m, j, '14, $1; f, $1; df, $1. 3 00 
is 8786, tax, july, "14, $i. 75; f, $1. 75; ‘af, 
I. H. C B. “&C. ~ % tax, “m, 14 360 00 
e © L. W. 14609, a june, "14, 15; f, $15; 
$15 45 00 
F. L. 14599, tax, j, j, "14, $5; f, $5: df, $5. 15 00 
B. & L. P. M. 9136, tax, aug, ‘14, $1.40; f 
$1.40; d f, $1.40 as eee 4 20 
S. W. 14678, tax, m, j, j, 14, $1.05; f, $1.05; df, 
S105 : ieaneuee 3 15 
U. L. s 14679, tax, june, 14, $2.15; f, $2.15; df, 
6 45 
G. uF. 10615, tax, j, a, "14, $7. 10; f. $7. 10; af, 
DE chia iinet than ace ate ile 21 30 
ure ve J P. 14524, tax, july, '14, $1.25; f, $1.25; df, 
sc ipab-ah  -i tce ciec 3 75 
H. 70999, i-c assess to organize women work 
* ers. cee 1 48 
R. R. H. .& 'L. 14551, tax, july, "14, 45c; f, 
iske “caf a in 
. B. W. 7s), tax, i. a, "14, $1.40; f, $1.40; 
at, $1.40; 1-c assess to organize women work 
ers, 28c. i aired 448 
P. B. M. 9309, ‘tax, i, . 14, $6.45; f, $6.45; 
d f, nh, 456 boa dens wea os es 19 35 
) a 14610, 1-c assess to organize women work 
TTT SST ETT eee TTT eT eer ee TTT 1 50 
es. Ww. 14376, tax ‘m, acct j, ‘14, $2. 73; f, 
|S. , oe Serre 8 20 
M. M. E. 14137, tas, j, j, '14, $1.60; f, ‘$1.60; 
d f, $1.60; 1-c assess to organize women work- 
Oi Fk 96:6 6 0.806 ni tnnceedeesdsaceeas 4% 
C.L. 'U., Cape Girardeau, “Mo, tax, j, j, a, "14. 2 50 
bai Phoenix, Ariz, tax, july, '14, to and incl 
= Tt, RSP ro Rpt er oy ak awe 5 00 
Bottled in Bond—Ask for It oT aL, C., Barticsviile’ Okla, tax, aug, '14, 
to and incl jan, '15................ee eee, 5 00 
F. L. 13178, tax, june, 14, $2.25; {, $2.25; df, 
I I tind ee ne dene Mi neee gt 7 75 
C. T. C., New Kensington, Pa, sup........ 10 00 
22. M. W. 8145, b-caamees. .... 0.2 .2.s0056 $0 20 Ww. D. 14412, tax, bal mar, acct apr, "14, 95e; 
S. D. 8662, tax, june, 14, $2; f, $2; df, $2.. 6 00 f, 95c; df, 95¢ al a a ite dd ak eer 2 85 
W.R. & R. W. 14565, SUP... .....-... 2 00 . A.A. of S. & E.R.E. of A., ww v 4, " ee 733 34 
W. D. 12493, tax, july, '14, $1.35; f, $1. 35; df, N.P.C.A. of A., tax, m, j, j, a, ,0, '14..... 17 $2 
$1.35. 4 05 L. M. 14604, tax, j, ‘14, 28S: f. $2 85; d f, 
W.D. 14673, tax, june, 14, $1. 20; f. $1. 20: df, | era Riess: vee 8 55 
$1.20. . 360 B.S. & H. 11759, tax, july, 14, $1; f, fl; df, $1 3 00 
V. B. & A. C.| : 14201, ‘tax, ‘july, 14, 45c; f, F. W. 14317, tax, j, "14, 50c; f, 50c; d f. , 50c. 1 50 
45c; d f, 45c oldie at aeaedet nh 1 35 C. P. A. 14286, tax, july,’ 14, $7; f, $7; ‘df, $7.. 21 00 
U. F. P. & S.H.T. ne. 14569, tax, bal j. i. 14, C. L. U., Bridgeport, Conn, tax, f, m, a, "14. 2 50 
Tk Ty DS | ee 51 00 C. L. U., Henderson, Ky, tax, may, ‘14, to and 
C.L. U., So South Framingham, Mass, tax, m, q 4 i, incl oct, PR et itil a Bae 5 00 
hs ws 4 waves easnesteermens 2 50 F. & C. M. E. 13209, tax, july,’ 14, 60c; f, 60c; 
K. V.C. * U. a Charleston, WwW Va, tax, oct, d f, 60c; 1-c assess to organize women work- 
‘13, to and incl mar, '14......... 5 00 ers, 12c. inne 6b eeekesoeeennanede 1 92 
CL. U.. Manchester, N H, tax, nov, "14, ‘to and F.&C.M.E. 13229, l-c assess to organize 
ON Sere . 10 00 I DOL. ao cenn anh okie 14 
A. €.. F, C., Kittanning, Pa, tax, jan, "14, S. D. 9037, tax, july, 14, $1. 25; ra » $i. 25; df, 
to o and Ps Th cs ccucanies taseceeueee 5 00 $1.25. ’ 3 75 
T. & L. C., East Palestine, Ohio, tax, a, m, i, B.S. & W. 14710, sup. 10 00 
4 "EEC 262 ORR YOR MOEN N Oe 2 50 S. M. 10342, tax, july, "14, 75c; f, 75¢; df, 75c; 
F, i. 12102, tax, acct aug, * 4, $5.50; f, $5.50; le i wee te eee 23 25 
df, $5.50; sup, $1. aaah telnet : 17 50 T. P. 14180, ‘tax, bal m, a, m, j, acct j,’ 14, $1.47; 
F. L. 11345, tax, iuly, "14, $i. 25; f, $1.25; df, f, $1.47; df, $1.46; l-c assess, 8c......... 4 48 
Oe Mb vcs ecnnkhereniiiemegsas 475 F. L. 12614, tax, a, m, i, ‘14, $1 OS; f, $1.05; 
FP, J. 14332, tax, m, i. "14, $50; f, $50; d f, $50; d@ f, $1.05; I-c anscas, 10c........cceccees 3 25 
ean chink dddheniaekeserdenn eels 151 00 F. x saee, l-c assess to organize women 
M. W. 14502, ag july, '14, $1.55; f, $1.55; df, BEE, cc vccoscoscoccoccceosoesacecess 1! 
$158; GU, BRe cccccccccccconcesscceseess 4 66 U. He H. W. 14363, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j, j, a, ™ 
S. T. B. & A. “4. 11773, tax, june, '14, $5.30; $2.80; f, $2.80; df, $2.80; 1-c assess, 25c.... 8 6 
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332 East 103d Street 
Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 
24. U.L.H. W. 14363, |-c assess to organize women ;: $7.50; d f, $7.50 ae aie ee te $22 50 

a (ediahetedetesece ne $0 10 D. M. H. 14385, tax, may, 14, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 

F 14711, sup cep ieet : 10 00 Dh ctivncauhsekeabegdh bee vewredadbecwens 1 50 
23. C U., Alliance, Ohio, tax, apr, '14, to and N. P. 10952, tax, july,’ i anas wx 1 40 
incl sept ‘14 aie , : ed 5 00 I. & S. W. 14417, tax, j, j, 14, $1. 50; 'f, ‘$l 50; 
+ 14576, tax, june, '14, $2.70; f, $2.70; df, TI ois rnc hina cae el eo sh aca eich wea 4 50 
$2.70 8 10 H.N.M. P. & B. 6170, tax, july, 14, $5; f, $5; 
F. L,. 14537, tax, june, '14, $2.25; f, $2.25; d f, ae 15 00 
$2.25 aia aie tol 6 75 S. W. 8144, tax, j, i, 14, $1.30; f, $1.30: df, 
F. L. 14592, tax, :, july, 14, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c 2 70 7. Se se, SE ans 3 90 
F. L. 12424, tax, july, '14, $1.05; f, $1.05; d f, F. L. 14644, sup. canes iin: seta 1 25 

$1.05 : ; 4 3.15 28. F. - 14630, tax, m, j, j, 14, $3: f, $3; di, $3 9 00 
C. F. T. S. 10227, tax, j, j, 14, $5.40; f, $5.40; T.&I.. = Vallejo, Cal, ton j,a,s,’14 2 50 

d f, $5.40 *y , 16 20 T.&L , Uniontown, Pa, tax, apr, '14, to and 
C. E. 12875, tax, july, '14, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 50c; 7" sept, oe ea ? 5 00 

l-c assess to organize women workers, 10c 1 60 <i ., Trenton, N J. tax, a,m, j,'14 2 50 
M.R. W. 14320, tax, july, '14, $1.25; f, $1.25; c. x x New Orleans, La, tax, a, m, j 2 50 

d f, $1.25 3 75 F. 7 11478, tax, july, '14, $2; f, $2; df, $2 6 00 
M. M. W. 8809, tax, m, j, '14, $3.20; f, $3.20; U.N. C. 6939, tax, july, '14, ae f, $10.50; 

d f, $3.20 é ; eden 9 60 yh $10.50. 31 50 
M. W. B. 11317, tax, june, '14, $2.50; f, $2.50; B. 10535, tax, july, 14, $1. 20; E $1.20; df, 

d f, $2.50 ; , 7 50 $1:20 A. ceeheawaness 3 60 
M.D.B.D.D. & F. 13041, tax, j, j, a, '14, $3; F. L. 12631, oon a c apita tax, $13.33; f, 

f, $3; df, $3 ; 9 00 le TA OY eae ee 40 00 
S. W. 10093, tax, j, - "14, $1.60; f, $1.60; d f, F. L. 11796, tax, ‘aly, * 14, $3.40; f, "$3.40; df, 

$1.60. . 4 80 7! ree : 10 20 
ps 14558, l-c asse ess to organize women work- P. B. M. 14497, tax, july, "14, $1.45; f, $1.45; 

: 14 i) *  ° eae cute 4 35 
oO. .. 1.A.of U.S & Can, ‘tax, m, * ae "14... 360 00 P.C.P. & B. "A. ‘57 83, tax, m, j, "14, $2.50; f, 

C. L. U., Somerville, Mass, sup. . . eat 1 00 Ff PR 7] Serer 7 50 
G.S. & T. W. 14691, sup 3 3 00 P.C. & T. 7348, tax, m, j, j, '14, $9; f, $9; df, 

S. M. 9560, sup . 16 00 $9; I-c assess, GOc...........-000 27 60 

N. P. C. 14712, sup.... ‘ 10 00 C.L, U., Natick, Mass, tax, a, m, j, j, acct a, 14 4 00 

27. F. L. 14713, sup silent fase ‘ . i 10 00 C.L. C., Buffalo, N Y, sup............. » 95 

H.N. & A. 14714, sup.... : 10 00 e. &W. 10968, tax, june, ‘14, $6; f, $6; df, $6 18 00 

G. B. B. A. of the U.S. & Can, tax, july, "14... 66 66 UD. Eee GE I A, CO, &, MB 9, ES. weve 170 00 

F. of L.., Wheaton, Ill, tax, apr, '14, to and incl U. L. 11345, sup ied nbeeaeee sien anne 1 00 

sept, 14 piece ace 5 00 re MS eae 16 00 
R.R.S.H. & L. 14436, sup 50 T.C., Ann Arbor, Mich, tax, a, m, j, '14 2 50 
R. R.S. H. & L. 14436, |-c assess to organize T. & L.A., Alton, Ill, tax. apr, '14, to and ‘inel 

women workers é 2 i, Eee 5 00 
C. L. U., New Albany, Ind, tax, a, m i ‘14 2 50 a... 2s. 8h. open, N.C.), tax, a, 

F. L. 14523, tax, m, j, j, '14, $1.35; f, $1.35:df, “9 4, Spe pereiaocainn ; 2 50 

| RES “ 4 05 F. of T. U., York, Pa, tax, a, m, j, 14. 2 50 
F.L. 13153, tax, j, a, 14, $1;f, $i:d { ee 3 00 C. L. U., Worcester, Mass, tax, feb, 14, to and 
F. L. 14644, tax, june, "14, $1.70; f, $1.70; df, tS, . Saaeaerr , » 00 

$1.70 eae 5 10 >. L.. U., Lynn, Mass, tax, feb, 14, ‘to and incl 
F.L 11643, ‘tax, m, j, j, 14, $3.45; f, $3.45; df, july, ’14..... ad 5 00 

3.45 10 35 ©. ae A Derby, Conn tax, a, m, j, 14 2 50 
V. B. & A. G. B. 14563, tax, a, 14, 75e; f, 75¢; Cc. L,. U., —— Pa, tax, apr, "14, to and 

d f, 75e : ae arae ? 25 incl ise 14 : 5 00 
Cc. L. C., Dallas, Lg AS, SUP ~~ 1 80 C.L , Bellinghs am, W ash, tax, m,a,m, 'l4 2 50 
F. ae 7426, tax, m, j, "14, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70c; C.E 10634, tax, m, j, j, 14, $15.75; f, $15.75 

CT: <cnhaco pened ee beeeedseecnae> . 2 55 d f, $15.75... . . ~ $7 25 
F. L. 13033, tax, m, j, "14, $3 ¢, $3 df, $3; sup, B. L. 10982, tax, a, m, Sb 14, ‘$i 40; f, $1.40; 

$1.50 10 50 d f, $1.40; l-c assess to organize women 
T. O. 11498, tax, july, "14, 50c f, 50c; df, 50c 1 50 ~ 7c ; ; + 
C.S. & B. P. W. 9605, tax, m, j, acct j, "14, $2; F. 14573, tax, m, j, 14, $1.20; f, $1.20; df, 

f, $2; df, $2. 6 00 $i. 20 ites seanie > Or 
L. P. 14640, tax, june, 14, $5; f, $5:df . $5 15 00 W. P. 14406, tax, a, ‘m, "14, $1.90; f, $1.90; d f, 2 
H. S. 12347, tax, j, j, ‘14, $3.50; f, $3.50; d f, $1.90. sous Oe a 10 

$3.50. = 10 50 S. of C. 14589, tax, a, m, j, j, "14, $4; f, $4; df, 
M. P. D. L. 14223, tax. july, 14, $3 55; f, $3.55; $4; l-c assess to organize women workers, 

d f, $3.55 10 65 SR ssckunnas henna in aaa 12 20 
M.M.T. & C. W. 14668, tax, m, j, 14, $7.50; f, F. L. 13048, tax, june, '14, $3. 50; f, $3.50; df, 
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If you live in New York, you will save money by 


burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 











DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 





wood colors. Send for one. 
WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 
29. $3.50 ; ‘ , , $10 50 2. 200 8-c. $16; 100 10-c, $10; P O dept $102 00 
F. L.. 12901, tax, june, '14, $4.80; f, $4.80; d f, Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton 57 00 
$4.80 “A 14 40 Organizing expenses: J J Bell, $20; W T Hickey, 
G. B. 14670, tax, aug, '14, $1.70; f, $1.70; df, $10.... ; 30 00 
$1.70 ‘ 5 10 Salary, office employes, week ending july 4, '14 
I. &C.S. W. 14519, tax, iuly, 14, $1.25; f, J Kelly, $30; R L, Guard, $30; D F Manning, 
$1.25; d f, $1.25; l-c assess to organize $25; J E Giles, $25; D L Bradley, $18; F L 
women workers, l5c ae sane 3 90 Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, 
L. W. 12618, tax, j, "14, $1.85; f, $1.85; d f, $20.57; W H Howlin, $24; A E Hawkins, 
$1.85; l-c assess, 36c ie iets 5 91 $16; G A Boswell, $17; R S Thomas, $15; 
W. 14631, tax, june, '14, 35c.f, 35c;df, 35ce.... 1 05 M Webster, $20; S Lankford, $17; F K Carr, 
E. W. 14472. tax, m, j, j, "14, $2.70; f, $2.70; df, $17.14; C R Breneman, $17; E R Brownley, 
$2.70 nh ; pail a 8 10 $15; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, 
F. I.. 12586, tax, j acct j, '14, 68c; f, 68c; d f, $17.14; M M Connell, $16.33: S E Woolls, 
68c; sup, 25¢ te 229 $18; E C Howard, $17; S B Woolls, $24.10; 
F. L. 14694, tax, july, '14, $1.50; f, $1.50: d f, EJ Tracy, $16.64; H K Myers, $16; G P 
$1.50; sup, $1.50.... . hoes 5 00 Boswell (54¢ days), $11; A E Knight (5% 
A. & P. 8316, tax, acct may, '14, $3.80; f, $3.80; days), $13.75; EF Rowley, $11; M J Sugrue, 
d f, $3.80; sup, $3 ne pecans 14 40 $12.71; E M Stewart, $18; E L Dieterich, 
ie Bic tr PEE MEE ne cunsecuéon none conenee 30 $16; M R Ford, $15; M M Coates, $11.90 
S.P.L.S. U., sup 35 40 R M Purcell, $11.19; L von Kreuter, $16; 
_& Fo 2 eRe eee 10 00 J McDonald (6-7 days), $1.43; M Hawkins, 
lr. S. 12439, sup anata 3 00 $10; R P Sabine, $10; H K Myers (vacation 
30. F. & C. M. E. 14229, tax, j, a, s, '14, $1.65; f week ending july 1!, 14), $16; M Webster 
$1.65, d f, $1.65 sce ae edn 495 (vacation, week ending july 11, '14), $20; 
F. 1. 11200, tax, m, j, j, a, '14, $1.40; f, $1.49; M Webster (vacation, week ending july 18, 
df, $1.40; l-c assess to organize women work "14), $20; I M Lauber (vacation, week ending 
“Seas a tpan ve ied eo 4 30 july 11, "14), $18; I M Lauber (vacation, 
F. L,. 10977, 1-c assess to organize women work- week ending july 18, '14), $18; E R Brownley 
ers : : : pelt es 80 (vacation, week ending july 11, '14), $15; 
H. N. M. 10953, tax, june, '14, $3.50; f, $3.50; I, ASterne (week ending july 11, '14), $25 773 90 
d f, $3.50.. ; ers iceinids Oise 10 50 Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau ini weds eal be i @ 21 93 
J P. 10367, tax, july, "14, $3.75; f, $3.75; d f, Organizing expenses: C O Young, $63.75; A 
| eee Renee Sac aieare heath aca 11 25 Raynor, $44.95 iP a pnw 108 70 
L. P. 12888, tax, july, '14, $1.50; f, $1.50; d f, Legislative expenses, J P Egan RSs 53 50 
oF eee re ‘ 4 80 Printing weekly news lettey of june 20, '14, The 
C. L. U., Newport News, Va, tax, f, m, a, '14 2 50 Washington Herald co pe 287 00 
U.T. & L,. A., Oswego, N Y, tax, jan, '14, to and Carpentering work, G W Flather ; 11 75 
incl dec, ’14.... : : Nit! ARP pind a KE 10 00 Organizing expenses, S Ballantyne ‘ 10 00 
C. T.C., Mefidian, Miss, tax, a, m, j,'14...... 2 50 Printing weekly news letter of june 27, '14, The 
T.C.T. &I,.C., Berlin, Ont, Can, tax, apr, '14, Washington Herald co BB 50 
to and incl sept, '14 *: 5 0) Organizing expenses: D Kreyling, $3; E B 
0. B. C. 14693, tax, acct june '14, 67c; f, 67¢; Smith (l-c assess to organize women work 
6. ee. a il e aa 2 00 ers), $20.35; C A Miles (l-c assess to or 
H.N.M. P. & B. 6170, sup 5 00 ganize women workers), $28.83; J B Dale, 
31. 1.G. W. U. of A., tax, july, 14 7 02 $20; W M Shade, $10 82 18 
I. P. E. U. of N. A., tax, m, j, '14 62 86 6 Organizing expenses: H Streifler, $47.91; H L 
SAA 3 YRS ee eee 6 42 Kichelberger, $51.15; C Wyatt, $59.15; M 
R.C.1. P. A., tax, june, 14 100 00 Sotak, $40.99; J L, Lewis, $87.90; J Tafelski, 
Small supplies 1 20 $44.14; G Selepets, $14.54; H_ Frayne, 
Subscriptions Am Fep 74 55 $115.79; P F Duffy, $41.50; C P Taylor, 
Advertisements AM Fep 1,221 53 $77.60; F H McCarthy, $56.22; C J Folsom, 
Premiums on bonds 288 75 $55.25; T H Flynn, $58.75; P J Smith, 
— — $50.40; J E Roach, $66.74; J Walker (1-c as 
a ee . $121,014 63 sess to organize women workers), $28.25; W 
Collins (l-c assess to organize women work 
ers), $42.40; A P Kaveney (l-c assess to or- 
EXPENSES ganize women workers), $40.30; A W Miller 
(l-c assess to organize women workers), $30; 
1. July, "14, rent, T A Wickersham........ : $46/ 50 T F McMahon (1-c assess to organize women 
Organizing expenses: E T Flood, $60.48; H T workers), $36.65; E Sicard (1-c assess to or- 
Keating, $60.60; G R Brunet, $60.80; B F ganize women workers), $37.68; T J Reagan 
McIntyre (1-c assess to organize women work- (l-c assess to organize women workers), 
ers), $33.80 15 68 8 ee ere 1,112 81 


. Stamps: 2,000 1-c, $20; 1,000 2-c, $20; 200 3-c, 


$6; 200 4-c, $8; 200 5-c, $10; 200 6-c, $12; 





7. Organizing expenses: A Trueba (l-c assess to 


organize women workers), $46.28; J J Agur- 





















































































































i] y T 7 if T uJ 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
secured or fee returned. Send model or description 
of invention for advice as to patentability. 
WRITE FOR Mi A N SE LL F M | LLS PATENT ATTORNEY 
INFORMATION 7 
COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK BUILDING - - - WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
| 
kis (l-c assess to organize women workers), 13. Agurkis (1l-c assess to organize women work 
$36.25: J A Flett, $54.90; L T Romanoli ers), $37.30; T F McMahon (1-c assess to or 
#10; O A Cone, $54.55; i T Ke ating, $63; ganize women workers), $37.39; E Sicard (1-<« 
1, B Travers (1-c assess to orgé anize A ea n assess to organize women workers), $35.84; 
workers), $15; J J Fitzpatrick, $78.2 $358 23 T J Reagan (l-c assess to organize women 
8. [Legislative expenses, A E Holder 50 00 workers), $30.95 $1,151 9: 
Organizing expenses: M Kelleher (1-c assess to 14. § Salary, office employe, week ending july 18, 
organize women workers), $35; B F McIntyre ‘14, D L Bradley (2 days). 6 00 
(1-c assess to organize women workers), $34; Salary, office employe, week ‘ending july ?1 
S A Conboy (l-c assess to organize women 14, D L Bradley (vacation). 18 00 
workers), $27.51; J Tylkoff, $59; S Iglesias, Printing, weekly news letter of july 4, ‘14, The 
$40; E T Flood, $61 62; P J Smith, $57.21; Washington Herald co 91 00 
J E Roach, $64.76; G R Brunet, $56.70 435 80 Expressage (june, 14), US Express co 39 9] 
Evening and Sunday Star from oct 22, '13, to Organizing expenses: J E Roach, $65.75; J A 
july 1, '14, V G Austin 3 78 Flett, $57.80; O A Cone, $46.20 169 75 
Printing: 6,000 stamped envelopes, $7.50; 2,000 Strike benefits to smoking pipe makers 14488 
labor press, $32.50; 5,000 stenographers order for first week ending july 9, ’14, med Lieber 
blanks, $10; 250 letterheads and 250 note treas.. 06 OO 
paper heads ( Trades and Labor Assembly, Strike benefits to smoking pipe makers 14488 
Plattsburgh, N Y), $2.50; 6,000 stamped for second week ending july 16, '14, Harry 
envelopes, $7.50; The Trades Unionist. . 60 00 NE as 96 00 
©. Organizing expenses: A Raynor, $41.95; J B 15. 200 copies of the reports of 1912 and 200 copies 
Jale, $20 ‘ Dea ated 61 95 of the minutes of the Zurich conference, C 
Legislative expenses: A E Holder, $50; Grant Legien aia 50 Ol 
Hamilton, $57 - _ 107 00 Per capita tax to intl secretariat for the fiscal 
Contribution to AM Fep, Thomas Reese.... 3 00 year ending june 30, ‘14, on 2,045,000 mem 
Organizing expenses, J McGrew. : 10 00 bers, C Legien ceean 1,947 86 
10. Legislative expenses, J P Egan 53 50 Or, anizing expenses: J A Short, $76.60; A 
Salary, office employes, ~—_ ending july 11, ‘rueba, $60.05; H T Keating, $58.70; P J 
14: J Kelly, $30; R L, Guard, $30; D F eh, PE, . .  cesene en cee 47 28 
Manning, $25; J E Giles, $25; D L Bradley, 16. Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton : 57 00 
$i8;F L “wy oie; I M Rodier, $18; WH Organizing expenses: A Raynor, $41.95; S A 
Howlin, $21 Hawkins, $16; G A Bos- Conboy (l-c assess to organize women work 
well, Sir RoThomes $15: S Lankford, $17; ers), $28.45; E B Smith (l-c assess to or- 
F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $17; W von ganize women workers), $20; C A Miles (1-c 
Ezdorf, $16.76; F E Waggaman, $15;M M assess to organize women workers), $28.37; 
Connell, $14;S E Woolls $18; E C Howard, M Kelleher (l-c assess to organize women 
$17; S B Woolls, $22.15; E J Tracy, $14.43; workers), $35.90; G R Brunet, $62.90 17 5 
G P Boswell (54 days), $11; A E Knight (1 17. Legislative expe nses, © PP ee ecacsace 53 50 
day vacation), $15; E Rowley, $11; M J Salary, office employes, week ending july 18, 
Sugrue, $12; E M Stewart, $18; E L Dieter- "14: J Kelly, $30; R 1, Guard, $30; D F Man 
ich, $16; M R Ford, $15; M M Coates, ning, $25; LA Sterne, $25; J E Giles, esi 
$12.30; R M Purcell, $10; L von Kreuter, F L, Faber, $21.87; I M Rodier, $18; H 
$17.38; M Hawkins, $10; R P Sabine, $10; Howlin, $25; A E Hawkins, $16; GA hn 1 
ML Wilcoxon (2 2 7 days), $5.71; A L Jones well, $17; RS Thomas, $15; S Lankford, ‘ 
(2 2-7 days), $5.71; E M Stewart (vacation, $17; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $17; 
week ending july 18, 14), $18; E M Stewart E R Brownley, $15; W von Ezdorf, $16.57; | 
(vacation, week ending july 25, '14), $18.... 604 44 F E Waggaman, $16.78; M M Connell, : 
Salary, week ending july 4, ‘14, F C Thorne. . 30 00 $16.83; S E Woolls, $21; E C Howard, 
Salary, week ending july 11, '14, F C Thorne. . 30 00 $20.84; S B Woolls, $22.32; H K Myers, 
12,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept 252 96 $16;G P Boswell, $12 A E Knight (5% days) 
Organizin, expenses: C P Taylor, $71.75; J A $13.75; E Rowley, $13 14; M J Sugrue, 
Short, $65.10; E B Smith (1-c assess to or- $12; E L, Dieterich, $17. 52; M R Ford, 
ganize women workers), $20; C A Miles (1-c $15; M M Coates, $11 90; R M Purcell, 
assess to organize women workers), $30.86 187 71 $11.67; L von Kreuter, $15; A D Cecil, fi 
Salary, office employe, week ending july 11,'14: J McDon: ald, $10; R P Sabine, $10; M L 
A G Russell (3 days) nbs esac 10 00 Willcoxon, $15; A L, Jones, $15; A G Russell, 
Appropriation to the Natl Womens Trade , hs EA Illingworth (4 days), $10.68; . 
Union League, S M Franklin, secy-treas 300 00 + Jenkins (2 5-7 days), $6.94 6647153 : 
——— expenses: D Kreyling, $2; J 3, “week ending july 18, '14, F C Thorne. 30 00 3 
Fitzpatrick, $214.05; S Southeimer, $11.50 227 55 Salary, week ending july 25, ’14 (vacation), S 4 
1. Organizing expenses, C O Young 63 25 Lankford, $17; salary, week ending aug 1, k 
3. Organizing expenses: C Wyatt, $61. 74; E T ‘14 (vacation), S$ Lankford, $17; salary, week ; 
Flood, $57.22; J Tylkoff, $72.10; F H Mce- ending july 25, 14 (vacation), G A Boswell, é 
Carthy, $48 94; P F Duffy, $42 30; M Sotak, $17; salary, week ending aug 22, '14 (vaca ; 
$36.99; J Tafe Iski, $36.05; Geo Selepets, tion) G A Boswell, $17; salary, week ending 
$12.50; H L Richelberger, $51; H Streifler, july 25, '14 (vacation), M M Connell, $14; 
$48.60; H Frayne, $118 +) C J Folsom, salary, week ending aug 1, ‘14 (vacation), 
$43.60; T H Flynn, $81.55; L, T Romanoli, M M Connell, $14; salary, week ending july 
$10; L. J Lewis, $96.41; J W tha (1-c assess 25, '14 (vacation), S E Woolls, $18; salary, 
to organize women workers), $28.60; B F week ending aug |, 14 (vacation), S E Woolls, 
Mcintyre (l-c oe to organize women $18; = ary, week ending july 25, ’14 (vaca- 
workers), $34.50; IL, B Travers (1-c assess to tion), Rowley, $11; salary, week aes 
organize women SF shay $15; Wm Collins aug l, 14 (vacation), E Rowley, $11 154 00 
(l-c assess to organize women workers), Organizing expenses, J d Fitzpatrick 28 50 


$42.90; A P Kaveney (l-c assess to organize 
women workers), $42.35; A W Miller (i-c as- 
sess to organize women workers), $30; J J 


18. > meeting, W: ashington, 
$102.40; J Duncan, 


$48; J F Valentine 


Expenses, attending E C 
B Lennon, 


> Cc J 
$128.80; J O’Connell, 











FINANCIAL STATEMENT 














HOYT’S FLINTSTONE LEATHER BELTING 


WORLD’S 


STANDARD 


Stores and Agents in All Principal Cities 


ESTATE, EDWARD R. LADEW 


GLEN COVE, N. Y. 























BA ron TORPIO LIVER, CONSTIPATION, 
PSIA, 


pe OvSPE! HEADACHES, 
1E BLOOD «no AUTO-INTOXICATION. 


honestly free 


d $1. 


from 


a torpidly sluggish Liver. 
Boxes, 10c, 25c, at Drugyists, 

50c, an 
32 East 23d Street . 


TA PS is a mild and gently acting REMEDIAL LAXATIVE— 
habituating or pain disguising Narcotics. 
Wonderfully tonic and helpful for the Digestive Organs and upon 
Equally suitable for Children and Adults. 


TAPS PHARMACAL CO. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


or from 




















$153; J] R Alpine, $137; H B Perham, $137; 


F Duify, $160.29; Frank Morrison, secy, 
Di nitiietutiances ebeetekueenseeannn 
Organizing expenses: J B on 20;C P Tay- 


lor, $60.80; C O Young, $87.5 

Legislative expenses, Ak folder cneeeseceses 

Pres Gompers dues to Washington Chamber of 
Commerce, july 1, ‘14, to jan 1, ‘15, Ww 
BA, BR 0 tcckeecasesecsene 

Secy Morrisons dues to Washington Chamber 
of Commerce, july 1, 14, to jan 1, 15, 
Lee, treas... 

Cleaning couch, $i; rug. 96c; 

Printing weekly news letter of july 11, 
Washington Herald co..... 

irs rubber gloves, O’Donnell’s Drug Store 

Hf = 1 ather belting, Barber & Ross... . 

One cooler, Dulin & Martin co 

One cou book, The Oliver Typewriter co 

One buff guide celluloided, 69c; 100 white cards 
23c; 1 set buff guides, 25c; Library Bureau. 

Overhauling and adjusting Smith Premier No. 2 
116074, july 1, '14, Remington Typewriter co 

1 water cooler, $9.50; | screen, $3; E P Taylor 

2 12-inch electric epee fans, $16.50 each, 
E F Brooks co. . 

Salary, week ending july 2 
Wo ils 

Cab hire, Barnette Bros 

| half tone 5x64, $4.88; 
$4.50; 50 proofs, $2.50; ! 
ine orporate 1 e 

1 frame, G H Cooper ; 

62% yards cheese cloth, Lansburgh & Bro .. 
Seals, J Baumgarten & Soi. ¢» , 

Printing, 2,000 checks, $ 5: 2,000 “envel ype s 
(addressed), $2.75; 1,000 constitutions (Span- 
ish), $55.50; 2.000 lette heads, $4; | ,0 4) 
letterh -ads, 5,000 lain; 5,990 printed, $25; 
error in set electros (for phil»sophy of 
Trade Unions), $7; 2,000 org mizers report, 
$22.-5; 15,000 letterheads, 10,030 printed; 
5.000 plain, $41.25; 1,000 letterheads and 
signature, $6.75; Law Reporter Printing co 

Paper (25 rolls 6 bond 2.0-5), Mathers Lamm 
Paper co ey paeeiacen . 

Correc.i g and proof list of organizations 
eighteen hours, at 55c, $9.90; correcting and 
proof list of organizers, fourteen hours, at 
55c, £7.70; L, G Kelly ne co , 


: "2 P Hinkel & co 
14, The 


5,'14 (va-atiin), SB 
3 electros, at $i. 0, 
Natl Engraving co, 


Ic-, TJ Nah 7 
( ‘lipp ings, Natl Press Intellige nce CO 
Strike benefits to Cement Mill Workers 14501, 
for second week ending june 5,'14, N H Tom 
linson, pres, and Jas Coffey, sec 
Salary, week nang july 25, ‘14, 
E Gi 
Organizing ‘expe nses, Hugh W illis. . 
Stamps, 3,000 2-c, P O dept... 
Organizing expenses: E T Flood, 
Trueba, $52.70; H Streifler, $52.76; 


(vacation), 


$53.33; A 
J Tyl- 
PF 
JA 


koff, $42.60; H L Eichelberger, $58.71; 
Duffy, 


$43.65; T H Flynn, $5 .80; 





$878 
168 
50 


10 


10 
l 


289 : 


199 


49 


30 
00 


50 
50 


00 
40 


88 
00 


65 


50 


} 60 


40 
00 


00 
00 
00 


20. 


Short, $6?.80; Cal Wyatt, $66.48; L 
$79.21; G Selepets, $16.63; J 


| Lewis 
Tafelski 


$39.98; M Sotak, $37.53; H Frayne, $107.95; 


J J Agurkis (l-c assess to organize women 
workers), $39.30; T J Rei an (1-> assess to 
organize women workers), $26.05; S A Con- 
boy (l-c assess to organize women workers), 
$26.10; A W Miller (1-c assess to organize 
women workers), $30; W Collins (l-c assess 
to organiz: women workers), $43.15; J Wal 
ker (l-c assess to organize women workers), 
$29.40; M Kelleher (1-c assess to organize wo 
men workers), $35.20; M Scully (1-c assess to 
organize —- workers), $36; M Gold 
smith, $5.5 

The evening a" Sun jay Star (Saml Gompers) 
apr 1, '13, to july 1, ‘14, R K Whitford 

Phone service (july, 14), C & P Telephone co 

44 rolls goldenrod drug bond paper, Smith 
Dixo i co ¥ 

Towel service, Fowler Mig co 

Telegrams, Postal Teleg aph and Cable co 

Labels, United Garment Workers of A. . 

1 doz copying cloths, 75c; | paper tray, $3: i set 
feed rollers, $1; 1 qr No. 860 stencil, $3.50; 
1 bottle dermax, 25c; 1 can No. 764 mimeo 


ink, $2.25; 1 can No. 764 mimeo ink, $2.25; 
R P Andrews Paper CO.......0000. oss 
Supplies: 2 pen clips, 10c; 1 ‘carton No. 258 


gummed 60c; 100 sheets purple carbon, $2.50; 
1 bottle blue machine ink, 35c; 2 doz green 
blotters, $1;1 willow waste basket, 50c;1 pair 
scissors, $1.25; 10,00) No. 702-13 clasp en- 
velopes, $54.40; 48 small ad index tabs, 
$2.20; 16 large ad index tabs, $1.28; 1 ream 
84x13 imported parchments, $1; 200 sheets 
Tosco cation No. 400 purple 84x13, $5; 1 
ink eradicator, 25c; 8 state maps, $1.20; 4 doz 
assorted pencils, $2; 1 ink eradicator, 25c; 
6 boxes Tosco carbon purple, $15; 3 spong 
cups, 45c; 6 spong-s, 50c; 1,00) white en- 
velopes, $1.50; | gross No. 86 bands, $1; 
ink eradicators, 50c; 1 gross No. 322 pens 
75e; | gross No. 1 spencerian pens, $1; 1,000 
white envelopes, $1.50; 1 roll kraft wrapping 
paper, $4.03; 2 typ -wri-er riob »ns, $1; 100 
scratc: pads, $3; % gross pencils, $2.25 
$106.36; —— by return of 2 boxes filigree 
carbon, $7; Typewriter and Office Supply co 
Organizing exp: ses: Santiago Iglesias, $39; 
F H McCarthy, $51.48; C J Folsom, $48 
1 E Roach, $57.65; ] A Flett, $58.90; L T 
Roma voli, $10; Santiago Iglesias, $38.50; 
A P Kave ‘ey (1-c assess to organiz* women 
workers), $40.70; E Sicard (1-c assess to or- 
ganiz: women workers), $40.48; i F Mc- 
Mahon (1-c ous ss to organize women wor 
ers), $37.9 
Organizing « 
Longshoremens Assn, J Fitzps atrieck o- 
Strike benefits to smoking pipe ‘ry 14485 
for third week, ending july 23, , Harry 
Lieber, trea o60eceeeee oeuedse 


net SEE atten ing conve ntion, Tati 


$1,039 87 


1 16 
91 62 


87 18 


195 00 


425 61 


“4 
18 300 


784 00 
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THE RICHEST PRODUCT OF THE BEST 
OF MARYLAND'S FAMOUS DISTILLERIES 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 
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Organizing expenses: O A Cone, $48.70; P J 
Smith, $57.08 ne ; 
Salary, office employes, week ending ‘july 25, 
'14- J Kelly, $30; R L, Guard, $30; D F Man 
ning, $25; L A Sterne, $25; FL Faber, 
$20.36; I M Rodier, $18; W H Howlin, $21 
A E Hawkins, $16; R S Thomas, $15; F K 
Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $17; E R Brown- 
ley, $15; W von Ezdorf, $16.38; F E Wagga 
man, $15; E C Howard, $17.40; E J Tracy, 
$12; H K Myers, $16.38; G P Boswell (5% 
days), $11; A E Knight (5 days), $12.50; 
M J Sugrue, $12; E L Dieterich, $16; M R 
Ford, $15; M M Coates, $12.13; L von 
Kreuter, $14.57; R M Purcell, $10; A D 
Cecil, $12; J McDonald, $10; R P Sabine, 
$10; M L, Will oxon, $15; A L Jones, $15; 
A G Russell, $20; E R Illingworth, $15; 
W L Jenkins, $15 eer err 
Salary, week ending aug 1, "14 (vacation), W H 
Howlin, $21; salary, week ending aug 1, ‘14 
(vacation), C R Breneman, $17; salary, week 
ending aug 8, '14 (vacation), C R Breneman, 
$17; salary, week ending aug 1, ‘14 (vaca 
tion), G P Boswell, $12; salary, week ending 
aug 8, ‘14 (vacation), P Boswell, $12; 
salary, week ending aug |, ‘14 (vacation), M 
M Coates, $10.... EE ee 
Salary, week ending july 25, "14, F C Thorne 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton ° 
Translating, ‘The Berlitz School of Languag +s 
Organizing expenses, J B Dale...... 
Legislative expenses, J P Egan........ 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder. 
Printing, weekly news letter of july i8, 14, The 
Washington He ~~ 2 errer E 
Organizing expenses: A Raynor, $49.80; Mrs 
i B Smith (l-c assess to organize women 
workers), $20; H T Keating, $66.13; B F 
McIntyre, $34.20; C O Young, $58.50; C A 
Miles (1-c assess to organize women workers), 
i. > ¢siteevinreeetecuners ‘ : 
Organizing expenses: Edgar Fenton, $10; J 
Tylkoff, $43.40; W Collins (1-c assess to or 
ganize women workers), $43.10; P F Duffy, 





27. $44.40; J Walker (l-c assess to organize wo- 
men workers), $29.75; A P Kaveney (1-c as- 
sess to organize women workers), $47.05 
E Sicard (1-c assess t » organize women work 
ers), $38.37; W M Russell, $13.40; M Sotak, 
$35.89; J Tafelski, $39.29; J A Flett, $59.65; 
J A Short, $68.80; M Scully (1-c assess to or- 
ganize women workers), $36; J I. Lewis, 
$62.56; G Selepets, $12.55; K B Mills, $36; 
H T Keating, $59.10; A Trueba, $68.88; 
H Frayne, $97. 0; E T Flood, $65.45; T J 
Reagan (l-c assess to organize women work 
ers), $26; A W Miller (l-c assess to or- 
ganize women workers), $30; H L Eichel 
berger, $49.46; T H Flynn, $70.80; F H 
McCarthy, $62.55; C J Folsom, $44 20; 
5S Diskan (1-c assess to organize women work- 
ers), $34; S Diskan (l-c assess to organize 
women workers), $34.50..............05. 


28. Organizing expenses: T F Mc Mahon (1- c¢ assess 


to organize women workers), $38.05; S A Con- 
boy (l-c assess to organize women workers), 
$39.47; O A Cone, $54.82; J E Roach, 
$65.14; L T Romanoli, $10... 

Payment on acct of premium on ‘bonds from 
jan 7, "14, to and inclu =e part of onde 27, 
‘14, Natl Surety co 


29. Fee, m o, $4.03; newsp: apers. and mé 1g azines, 


$1.46; freight’ and expressage, $4.20; Con- 
gressional Records, 40c; * nzine, 40c; 
matches, 40c; glasses for office, 25c; haul- 
ing and drayage, $3.50; alcohol, 50c; disin- 
fectant, 25c; car tickets, $11.50; J E Giles 
One months salary, Saml Gompers, pres 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy 
Organizing expenses: G R Brunet, $59.20; G R 
Brunet, $59.70; S Iglesias, $38; C O Young, 
$57.50; C Wyatt, $57.50; H Streifler, $58.46; 
J A Agurkis (l-c assess to organize women 
workers), $37.45; B F McIntyre (l-c assess 
to organize women workers), $33.75.... ‘ 
Strike benefits to cement mill workers 14501, 
for third week ending june 12, '14, N H Tom 
linson pres, and Jas Coffey, secy ; ‘ 
Strike benefits to smoking pipe makers 14488, 
for fourth week, ending july 30, ’14, Harry 
Lieber, treas 


30. Legislative expense: s, Grant Hamilton 


Organizing expenses: W A Turner, $4.65; | 
Mongel, $4.65. ..........0.. bvinens 

Legislative expenses, J PI tgan 

Commissions on advertising contracts for the 
| SR 

Expenses for menth of ‘july, ‘14, Saml G ympers. 
res COP COCO SEES OOS E SOSH SE DEEL OE EELS 

Organizing e xpen nses 'M Kelleher (1-c assess to 
organize women workers) $61.20; A Raynor 
$46.25; J B Dale, $20; C P Taylor, $75.45; 
C A Miles (l-c assess to organize women 
workers), $28.90; Mrs. E B Smith (1-c assess 
to organize women workers, $20 


31. The evening Star from jan 1, '14, to july 1, 14, 


Te SID, oon ccuinecs ? cas 
1,000 white cards No. 1 punch, $1 50; 200 
manila folders, $1; 200 manila folders, $1; 
Library Bureau......... 
1 qr No. 860 stencil, R P Andrews s Paper co 
Printing regular edition Am Fern. of july, 14, 
‘The Law Reporter Printing co... 

Priating july, '14, Am Fp for local unions, Th 
Law Reporter Printing c>.. eee 
Supplies: | dus‘er, $1; 2,000 mailing tubes, 
$17.50; 5 No. 1004 scrap books, $5.40; 6 bills 
cord, $ .58; 250 10x12 special envelope 
$5.63; 250 10x15 special nv-lopes, $5.25; 
1 invoice book, $2.50; 2 ink eradicators, 50c; 
1 mucilage pot, 50c; | lb office pens, 60c; | doz 
p neils,40c; 1 gr Solamans pens, $1.25; 3 sets 
25 div a to z guides, $1.05; 2 boxes peerless 
eradicator, 50c; |3 pasteboard guides 1-5 cut, 
$1.30; 1 doz ruled pads, $1; 150 ‘4 cut heavy 
lett +r feeders, $3.6); 1 step ladder, $1.50; 1 
black stamp pad, 25¢; 1 doz qts Carter's fluid, 

$6. 0; 2,000 small white blotters, $5; 

favorite letter file,75c; 1 bottle Higgins water- 
proof ink, 25c; 1 bottle white ink, |0c; 1 pen 
rack, 25c; 1 mucilag cup, 50c; 1 doz green 
blotters, 5c; 1 doz scrap books, $10.80; 
gross stenc »graphe rs pencils and draughtsmens 
pens, $4.25; 1 gross each 313-322 pens, 
$1.50; 2,000 sheets manila, $1 50; 1 box 
assorted pens, 50c; 1,000 6%4 envelopes, 
$1.50; 1 Tosco copy holder, $1; 1 order 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 











702-4-6 TENTH STREET 





Typewriter and Office Supply Co. 
COMMERCIAL STATIONERS 
OFFICE FURNITURE and FILING DEVICES 
ADDRESSING MACHINES 


4 WASHINGTON, D.C, 











31. book, 25c; 1 doz No. 151 blue pencils, 75c; 
2 ink eradicators, 50c; Typewriter and Office 
Gupgly G8... . 2.0. Sain Ee ee rare $88 71 

Organizing expenses, C P Taylor.......... 77 60 


Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co...... 72 43 
Printing weekly news letter of july 25, '14, The 
Washington Herald co........... ; : 290 00 
Postage on Am Fen, P O dept. ; y 125 00 
Postage on weekly news letter, P O dept...... 100 00 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder... . 50 00 


1,000 blank plates, $10; 1,000 blank plates, 

$10; 2 rubber impression pads, 50c; 50 blan< 

address plates, $5; less discount, Montague 

Mailing Machinery co........... aw aaa 24 99 
Refund of overpayment for express charges on 

A F cf L union labels for Mineral Water 


Bottlers 11317, L D Wood..............-: 1 15 
Refund on returned ledger from C LC, Buffalo, 
and vicinity, N Y, F H Lenz.... 1 25 


Organizing expenses: I N Cathrall, “$10; sP 
Oplinger, $10 ose ghwedt¥ewos ° 


31. Stamps receive! and used, Frank Morrison, 


eS i brs ites che bp she ah ds ade ei care $2 88 
A ee renee Eyre 5. eee $25,919 38 

: RECAPITULATION 
Balance on hand June 30, 1914..... Weshedes . $103,369 22 
Receipts for month of july, 1914 : avenues 17,645 41 
i , a a a a a . $121,014 63 
Expenses for month of July, 1914................ 25,919 38 


pecunes $95,095 "25 
$1,229 76 


Balance on hand July 31, 1914 


In general fund......... ree hawk keess 
In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 
aE ‘ vkwte® Séevecesese Ce @& 
oueeece eeanenuen $95,095 25 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 


Total 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS 





Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,715 


District No. I.—Eastern 

Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, Frank H. McCarthy, Edmond Sicard, Angel 
Trueba, Joseph J. Agurkis. Austin P. Kaveney, Thomas 
McMahon, Sara A. Conboy, B. F. McIntyre. 

District No. IIl.—Middle 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Hugh Frayne, P. F. Duffy, John A. Flett, Thomas 
J. Reagan, John L. Lewis, Michael Sotak, John Tafelski, 
G. R. Brunet, Cal Wyatt, Henry Streifler, Jas. E. Roach, 
Jesse Walker, Alex. Marks, George Selepets, P. J. Zoretich, Wm. 
Collins, A. W. Miller, H. L. Eichelberger. Luke B. Travers, 
Joseph Tylkoff, Miry Kelleher, Samuel Diskan, Katharine 
B. Mills, Mary Scully. 


District No. I1I.—Southern 
Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. f 7 
Organizers, Chas. A. Miles, O. A. Cone, E. B. Smith. 


District No. I1V—Central 


Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
Organirers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Emmett T. Flood, Jas. Short, 
Paul -J. Smith, H. T. Keating, Thomas H. Flynn. 
District No. V.— Northwestern 
Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
District No. VI.—Southwestern 
Comprising the State of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas. 
District No. VII.—Inter-Mountain 


Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


District No. VIII.—Pacific Coast 
Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, California, and the Province of British Columbia. * 
Organizers, C. O. Young, J. B. Dale, Charles Perry Taylor, 
George Heatherton, C. J. Folsom, A. Raynor. 
Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 





























THE YEAR’S PROGRESS 


Index by Organizations 





Blacksmiths, International Brotherhood of, Wm. F. Kramer 

Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, C. L. Baine....-..-. 2... ae 
Brewery Workmen, International Union of United, Louis Kemper 
Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance, William Van Bodegraven 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union, International, Will R. Boyer 
Carpenters and Joiners, United Brotherhood of, Frank Duffy 
Clerks’ International Protective Association, Retail, H. J. Conway 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, United, Max Zuckerman 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, S. J. Konenkamp 

Coopers’ International Union, W. R. Deal 

Diamond Workers’ Protective Union, Andries Meyer 

Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of, James P. Noonan 
Elevator Constructors, International Union of, William Young 

Fur Workers’ International Union, Samuel Korman 

Garment Workers of America, United, B. A. Larger 

Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies, Morris Sigman 

Glass Workers’ International Association, Amalgamated, A. J. Scott 
Glass Workers’ Union, American Flint, William P. Clark 

Granite Cutters’ International Association, James Duncan 
Hodcarriers, Building and Common Laborers’ Union, A. Persion 
Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ International Alliance, Jere L. Sullivan 
Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers, Amalgamated Association of, M. F. Tighe 
Lace Operatives of America, Society of, D. IL. Gould 

Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire, and Meta', R. V. Brandt 
Laundry Workers’ International Union, Harry L. Morrison 
Lithographers’ International Association, James M. O'Connor 
Longshoremen’s Association, International, John J. Joyce 

Machinists, International Association of, William H. Johnston 
Musicians, American Federation of, Owen Miller 

Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers, Brotherhood of, J. C. Skemp 
Papermakers, International Brotherhood of, J. T. Carey 
Patternmakers’ League of North America, James Wilson 

Paving Cutters’ Union, Carl Bergstrom 

Photo-Engravers’ Union, International, Matthew Woll 

Plumbers and Steamfitters, United Association of, Thomas E. Burke... 
Post-office Clerks, National Federation of, Thomas F. Flaherty 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, International, George L. Berry 

Quarry Workers’ International Union, Fred W. Suitor 

Railroad Department, A. F. of L., John Scott 

Railroad Telegraphers, Order of, H. B. Perham 

Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood, E. William Weeks 
Railway Clerks, Brotherhood of, R. E. Fisher 

Railway Postal Clerks, Brotherhood of, Urban A. Walter 

Signalmen of America, Brotherhood Railroad, W. J. Pettit 
Switchmen’s Union of North America, S. E. Heberling 

Tailors’ Union of America, Journeymen, E. J. Brais 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, and Stablemen, International Brotherhood of, Daniel J. Tobin 


Textile Workers of America, United, Albert Hibbert 

Tobacco Workers’ International Union, E. Lewis Evans ‘ 
Tunnel and Subway Constructors’ International Union, Michael Carraher. 
Typographical Union, International, J. W. Hays... 

Wood Carvers’ Association, International, Thomas J. Lodge 

(796) 
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ANGELUS PLAYER-PIANO 


In 

Do not forget or $9 
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overlook the fact RA 


that the 
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Angelus” | Aa 


is the pioneer of all 
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Player 
Pianos 


hy 


Be sure to investi- 
gate before purchas- 
ing. 

Endorsed by the 
United States Govern- 
ment aS being the 
First and Foremost 
of all instruments of 
this character. 


i Tceed _ 


t/ 
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PIONEER IN 1895 —~ 
LEADER TODAY 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY, Makers, se MERIDEN, CONN. Established 1876 




















° Every Man Should Work, but 
Joel B. Fr azier No Man Should Overwork 


“Wear is use; tear is abuse.’”” Overwork, con- 
tinued mental strain and worry sap the nerve force 
and destroy energy, thereby prostrating the vital 
forces, eventually producing degeneracy of the 
blood vessels of brain and body. 


Every swallow ’ 
makes a friend . 


has a beneficial effect upon the human body, over- 
coming wear with repair by supplying the essenti ‘Is 
to keep the blood fresh and replenishing depleted 
nerve force; building up strength and vitality. Pro- 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY motes relaxation and creature comfort for body and 
brain. 


BONNIE BROS., out eae awnme. 
= Incorporated —— 
C. H. EVANS & SONS 


LOUISVILLE ~ - KENTUCKY ESTABLISHED 1786 HUDSON, N. Y. 
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CRAWFORD HOUSE 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


GEO. H. RIMBACH 


Proprietor 


SCOLLAY SQUARE - - - BOSTON 


Organized 1865 


Cayuga County Savings Bank 
Corner of Genesee and State Sts. 
AUBURN, N. Y. 


312 percent interest paid 
on money deposited 


Mortgage Assets 
Loans Made $4,011,819.93 























BRYDEN HORSESHOE 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FORGED and ROLLED 


Horse and Mule Shoes 


Brands: Boss, Banner, Feather- 
weight, Bryden, C, C. @ K. 
B. Q M. 


od 


Steel and Aluminum 
Racing Plates 


CATASAUQUA, . PA. 








WASHINGTON 
CONNELLSVILLE COKE 


Furnace and Foundry 


HARD STRUCTURE, LOW SULPHUR, 
1,000 OVENS 


Youghiogheny Coal 


Gas, Steam and Coking 


w 


Washington Coal @ Coke Co. 
Generat Offices: DAWSON, PA. 
N. P. HYNDMAN, Sales Agent 
511 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















A. J. Bolton Company 


All grades of 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S HEELS 


348 Whitney St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Rochester Top-Lift Company 


A. J. BOLTON CO., Successor 


All grades of 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S TOP-LIFTS 


348 Whitney St., Rochester, N. Y. 








ARBOGAST @ BASTIAN CO. 


Wholesale Staughterers 





Cattle, Sheep, Hogs and Calves 





Manufacturers of 
STRICTLY PURE LARD 
AND FINE SAUSAGES 


ALLENTOWN - - PENNA. 
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Rhode Island Perkins Horse Shoe Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Perkins Horse and Mule Shoes and Toe Calks 


VALLEY FALLS 


RHODE ISLAND 























The Peoples Natural 
Gas Company 


GAS 


for Light, Heat 
and Power at 
Domestic 
Rates 























GENERAL OFFICES: 
Sixth Avenue and Cherry Street 
PITTSBURGH 


JOHN W. MASURY & SON 


Paints 


AND 


Varnishes 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS 




















Machinery and Stove Plate Telephone 
CASTINGS CANAL 398 


REDER FOUNDRY CO. 
IRON FOUNDRY 


Cast Iron Fence Posts and 
Architectural Castings for 
Buildings a Specialty 


Canalport Avenue, Sangamon and Johnson 
Streets. One Block West of Halsted Street 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 











RITTER DENTAL 
MFG. COMPANY 





ROCHESTER,N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO. 


27 Beaver Street, New York 


“1. X.L.’’ Prime Cooking Oil 





Discriminating housewives and successful 
bakers of high grade bread, cake, and pastry use 
this cooking oil in preference to any other cook- 
ing fat in shortening and for general cooking. 








“EMPIRE” SALAD OIL 





This is a Superior quality of oil and is used 
by housewives, hotels, restaurants and others 
for salad dressings and cooking. 


Samples and Booklet of Recipes Mailed FREE Upon Request. 


Refineries at 


NEW YURK CHICAGO 


MEMPHIS 


ST. LOUIS 


PROVIDENCE CINCINNATI 


NEW ORLEANS 














PATENTED Nov. 10, 1896, No. $71,291 


UTILITY BOX 


Especially designed for open conduit 
work. Can be used in a great number 
of positions, cutting down stock re- 
quired to be carried by contractor, with 
porcelain cover it makes an ideal outlet 
for drop cords and arc lamp. 


Write for Catalog 
THE BOSSERT COMPANY 
UTICA, NEW YORE 





Oldest on the Market, Youngest in Improvements 
How can you do good conduit work without 


BOSSERT BOXES? 
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EVAPORATED 
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APURE CONDENSED MILE 














Mohawk Condensed Milk Co. 


71 Hudson Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
— 
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GOOD WISHES FROM 


KAUFMANN’S 


“The Big Store” 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








GELIEN & COMPANY 


155 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


Anti-Rust Paints 
Enamels 


WORKS: 
NEW DURHAM - - NEW JERSEY 











NIAGARA MAID |; 


Doubl: Tipped 


Pure Silk Gloves 


GUARANTEE TICKET IN EVERY PAIR 
ar ms cre 








Pure Silk Underwear 


MADE BY THE CELEBRATED 
NIAGARA PROCESS 











oe 
DUFFY’S PURE MALT 
WHISKEY 


For Medicinal Use 


Invaluable if taken in 
small doses when a tonic 
stimulant is indicated. 


The Duffy Malt Whiskey Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 














TRADERS NATIONAL BANK 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Capital $500,000 


Surplus $600,000 
Undivided Profits $90,000 


Resources over $5,000,000 
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New York Office: 250 W. 54th Street Chicago Office: 14 North Franklin Street Toronto Office: 60 Front Street W. 
Boston Office: 18 Elm Street San Francisco Office: 216 Market Street London Office: 102 Fore Street 


THE SEAMLESS RUBBER CO. 


Established in 1877 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of HIGH GRADE RUBBER GOODS 


A Few of Our Specialties— 


Pure Gum Seamless Nipples. Made by a Sanitary Process from purest Gum, put up in individual carton and not 
subjected therefore to indiscriminate handling. Water Bottles. In every conceivable size, color and price. The 
use of the Water Bottles is too well known to enter into details. A Water Bottle is invaluable. Dipped Rubber 


Gloves. The use of Rubber Gloves keeps the hands soft and white, removing all callous and roughness of skin. 
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Sen 4 ae The New York State 
Wm. B. Morse Lumber Co. National Bank 


and Proprietors of : 
Original Charter 1803 | 


OTIS LUMBER COMPANY | 


936 Main Street East Capital * « $500,000 | 

+ 9 ~ Surplus « * « 500,000 
WM. Sao Mala Steet West Deposits - «21,000,000 | 
HARDWOOD LUMBER CO. Join our Christmas Club | 


350 Main Street West 


ROCHESTER, : NEW YORK ALBANY, - NEW YORK 
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Edward Miller @ Co. 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


"cho ee co eb coef fo eo fe eo eb ee sh fee eb cob ec ke eo eb eo cb eo ab oo abo 2 


FP 


Established Inco-porated 
1883 1888 


THE PATENT 
CEREALS CO. 


a 


Electric, Gas and 
Combination 


LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


Incandescent Gas Burners and all 
varieties of Lamps, Burners 
and Accessories for all 
kinds of Oil. 


MALTOID FLAKE-MALT 
BREWER’S MEAL, GRITS, 
CORN FLOUR, Etc. 





Stores: 


* 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 


Factories and Salesroom: 
MERIDEN, - CONNECTICUT 
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CITIZENS 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Sach 


Motor Cars and Trucks 





PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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ORGANIZED 1871 


County Savings 
Bank 


Court House Square 


SCRANTON, PA. 


LOUIS A. WATRES - -_ Pres. 
EVERETT WARREN - 1st V.-Pres. 
ARTHUR H. CHRISTY - 2d V.-Pres. 
WALLACE M. RUTH -_ Cashier 


Directors: 


Everett Warren Joseph O’Brien 
Michael Bosak E. M, Rine 

A. F. Law Frederick J. Platt 
Worthington Scranton L. A. Watres 

E. P. Kingsbury A. H. Christy 


Pada DeLeleL ads [= [et see Do De Do [= Ds | 
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The Washington Loan and 
Trust Company 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CAPITAL - - $1,000,000 
SURPLUS - - $1,000,000 








Allows interest on deposits, the same 
being subject to check. 


Acts as executor, administrator, trustee, 
guardian, etc. 


Buys, sells, rents, repairs and insures 
real estate. 


Rents safe deposit boxes and stores 
valuables. 


Issues letters of credit and travelers’ 
checks to persons traveling abroad. 


JOHN JOY EDSON, President 
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BREWERS AND 
BOTTLERS OF 


MALTOP BEER 
ACME ALE 














FLOWER CITY BREWING CO. 
ROCHESTER - - 


NEW YORK 





Freight Charges are 
Prepaid 


on assorted orders of $5.00 and above to all 
railroad stations in these States 


New York 
New Jersey 


West Virginia 
Pennsylvania 


New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 


Delaware Ohio Rhode Island 
Maryland Maine Connecticut 
Virginia Vermont Washington, D. « 


geen charges are prepaid on all 
assorted orders of $5.00and above 
to all places within fifty miles of 


New York. 


Express charges are also 


prepaid on all assorted orders of 
$10.00 and above to all places within 
one hundred miles of New York. 


Our catalog gives fuller detail including 
wagon deliveries in New York and 
to neighboring suburbs. 


If you haven't it, let us send it to you 


PARK 





& TILFORD 


Groceries, Candies, Wines, and Cigars 


NEW YORK 








C/B 
CORSETS 


At Leading Retailers 
» STROUSE, ADLER & COMPANY 








J. Baumgarten & Sons Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Seals, Rubber Stamps 


and 


Stamp Supplies 


1005 E St. N. W. Washington, D. C, 


















> 


Your T 


excellence. 


















CHRISTMAS PUDDING 
not be complete without this dessert 
cone ond digutthie, we 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE—Dilute two-thirds can of Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk with one and one 
fourth cups of water. Beat eight eggs very light, 
add to them half the milk and beat both together; 
stir in gradually one pound of crumbled crackers; 
then add one pound suet (chopped fine), one 
grated nutmeg, one tablespoonful cinnamon, one 
teaspoonful cloves, a pinch of salt. and two pounds 






iving or Christmas Dinner will 











ar 
To have it rich, but — 

















of raisins (weighed after stoning 
and cutting them); lastly, add 
the remainder of the milk Pour 
into a pudding mould and steam 
six hours. Serve with vanilla 
sauce, 


Write for 
Borden’s Recipe Book 

















BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“ Leaders of Quality * 
New York 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Warning to Advertisers! 


Protect yourselves from being defrauded. Read the following 
Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, at Scranton, Pa.,on December 
14, 1901, in reterence to DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS: > 











NUMBER of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
A of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American 
Federation of Labor or its offieers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the 
interests of our fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. 
During the year we have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertise- 
ments are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST; and we have also 
endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction 
indicated. In this particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to 
report to you. However, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be 
helpful in eliminating this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations: 
First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 





book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

SEcoND—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Tuirp—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

FourtH—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name 
of the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Firtu—That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the official monthly 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements 
are received. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 


Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 

Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organized 
labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have victim- 
ized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and your committee 
heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree 
with the suggestions offered as a remedy and recommend their adoption. As an 
additional means to this end we would recommend that there be published in a 
conspicuous place in each issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the 
effect that the American Federation of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any 
souvenir publication of any kind. 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 
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The Engine For Winter or Summer 


THE AMERICAN BALL ANGLE COMPOUND ENGINE 


was designed especially for power plant work. In the summer it can be run con- 
densing and therefore will use only a minimum amount of steam; in winter it can 
be run on back pressure and supply enough exhaust steam to heat the building or 
factory. In this case, the engine really becomes a reducing valve and GENERATES 
ENOUGH CURRENT FOR LIGHT AND POWER AT PRACTICALLY NO COST. 

For other points of superiority, such as good steam economy, automatic system 
of lubrication, uniform turning moment, etc., write for our pamphlet on the 
Modern High Speed Automatic Engine. 











AMERICAN ENGINE COMPANY 47 Raritan Avenue 


BOUND BROOK,N.J. 











Falconer Mirror | | Cochran Brothers 
Company a anne 

SKYLIGHT, WIRE, pi ogra 

Mirrors | FIGURED, STAINED 


and POLISHED 
and eel dian tis u OAL 

















. ——= AND 
Glass | GRINDING, SAND 
Shelves | BLASTING, COKE 
CHIPPING 
Ptant No. # eens Railroad Weights to G 
FALCONER, N. Y. YOUNGSVILLE, Pa. gehts to Govern Settlements 





Office and Works: 


FALCONER, N. Y. 
— MAIN OFFICE: 


JAMESTOWN - - N.Y. DAWSON : : PA. 


7 


Division lron Works and Machine Shop 


BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, COLUMNS, STORE 
FRONTS, WROUGHT FENCE RAILINGS, WINDOW 


W, GRAC ZYKOWSAI, TELEPHON} 


Proprietor BARS, FIRE ESCAPES A SPECIALTY. se [I HAYMARKET 26 
TRON WORKS FOR BUILDING PURPOSES 

















Telephone Irving Park 10341 


1317-19 W. Division Street RESIDENCE: / 3334 N. 44st Court, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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package 


GLU DIABETICS 
Kidney and Liver tism, Obesity 
and ills a Uric Acid 





FARWELL & RHINES, WATERTOWN, W. Y., U. S. A. 











ECURIT 


WIDE WEA 
ROOFING 
MANUFACTURED BY 


THE NATIONAL ROOFING CO. 


Tonawanda, New York 





WE OFFER— 
WIL-LOW OILS 





OF BOSTON 


and OTTOS, for 
making your own 





perfumes, 
waters, etc.; 


toilet 
WIL- 





LOW CREAMS of 
all kinds, WIL- 
LOW COLORS in powder form, WIL-LOW SACHET 
POWDERS, WIL-LOW TOILET WATERS, WIL-LOW 
PERFUMES. Send for Catalog of Toilet Requisites 


of Every Description. 


Inquiries Solicited. 





THE WILLIS H. LOWE COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 
and Perfumers 


351 Atlantic Avenue 
BOSTON 














THE €E. 


WATCHMAN CLOCKS 


RAILROAD CLOCKS 


FAC 


NEW YORK OFFICE, € 





SCHOO 


|= fel-hdolamm Ohaalot-e 


TORY, 2 6 € 


sTABL 


HOWARD CLOCK Co. 
TOWER. CLOCKS 


FF RAK 
CKS TRON 


CHURCH folon a HAl 


CLOCKS OF SPECIAL DESIGN 


373 


STIs ST 


Washington Street 


TON 


’ MAIDEN LANE 
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AN IDEAL PROJECTION LANTERN FOR YOUR 
HALL OR CHURCH IS THE 


Bausch @© Lomb 


Balopticon 
BUILT IN SEVERAL MODELS 





MODEL C-—$25.00 UP 
Although moderate in price, these lanterns are scientifically designed and constructed 


by experts; are simple to operate; will project lantern slides or opaque objects 


and illustrations, as post cards, kodak 
views, engravings, and the like, direct in 
their original colors. 

A Balopticon is both instructive and en- 
tertaining. It can be made to pay for itself in a 
short time. 


Write at once for Descriptive Circular 103 1) 





Bausch £9 lomb Optical ©. 


1scO 


yoar WASHINGTON CHICACO SAN FRANC 
Ceneee ROCHESTER. HY. Sener COMBINED MODEL—$80.00 UP 


























Blackstone STRONG 
Watson Manufacturing | | peeric POEL 
SERVICEABLE 


Company 


STEEL FURNITURE 
INSECT SCREENS 








With 
Reversible 
Wringer 
Attachment 


rod 





ACTUREO BY 
‘The BLACKSTONE MFG Com 

JAMESTOWN, Wo. 
ASHES and WRINGS. No labor of any kind required when 
using this machine. Every machine is guaranteed by th 
Blackstone Mfg. Co. It is positively the casiest Washer to 
operate, both when washing and wringing, on the market, The con 
trolling levers are placed on the opposite side from the belt and gear- 





ing in a handy and most convenient place. 

The washing and wringing gearing can be operated at the same 
time or separately, just as wanted, The cover can be opened without 
stopping the machine, 

The powerful motor is of the latest enclosed type, equipped with 


J A M ESTOW N ’ = = N . Y. speed regulating gear attached to the strong hardwood frame 


Catalogues Sent on Request 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF GENEVA 


Capital $100,000 Surplus $150,000 


Tuomas H. Crew, President 
Tueo,. J, SmitH, Vice-Prest. 
F. W. Wuitwe.t, Cashier 

E. S. Siciar, Asst. Cashier 


EXCELSIOR STEEL BALL CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Excelsior Steel Balls 
For all kinds of Bearings, 
also Bronze, Bell-Metal 
and Brass Balls for 
Valves, etc. : 














Clea n Stro ng Progress ive . ” a = - Some = — » “ en 
GENEVA, NEW YORK BUFFALO, - NEW YORK 
‘6 ” 
Strong Stable Safe Ask For oe Fe 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


334 Lackawanna Avenue 
Capital - : $1,000,000 


Surplus - - - 1,500,000 
Resources over - 15,000,000 


3 Per Cent Paid on Interest 
Bearing Accounts 


SAFE FOR SAVINGS 


SCRANTON, - = PA. 


oston Th 


SHOE LACES 
You Can’t 
Pull off 
This Tip 
It’s Made 
inthe Lace 
5c a pair-if your 


dealer hasn't them 
write us. 


BOSTON SPIRAL 
TAGGING CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 























The Stratfield 


(Fire Proof 
H. C. GRISWOLD, Manager. 
275 Rooms. 260 with Bath. Unexcelled 


Accommodations for Automobile 
Parties. Rooms $1.00 Per Day and up. 


Main, Golden Hill and Chapel Streets. 


BRIDGEPORT, - CONN. 














IRA. G. HERSEY & SONS CO. 


Contractors and Builders, 


53 Wareham Street, 
BOSTON. 



































THE LEADING ICE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


we 


THE BOSTON ICE COMPANY 
0 STATE STREET 








“SAFETY FIRST” 


was used asa watchword by the coal mining 
industry long before it came into general use. 
And its connection with mine hoists, tram- 
ways and conveyors is a close one. 


Yellow Strand 


has made some of its best records in mining 
work, doing unusually hard work in the most 
Satisfactory way. 

In oneinstance 4800 feet of 1% inch Yellow 
Strand at a mine pulls a skip which is believed 
to be the largest in the world. It has a capacity 
of 10 tons from a depth of 3300 feet. 1875 feet 
is concrete skip road. 


The sarety of using the best makes many a careful 


mine manager choose Yellow Strand for hoisting Trimmings and Hardware 
purposes. . . 
In a shaft of an Illinois mine breaking sheaves Specialties 


dropped a loaded mine cage. This happened thre 


times. Eacu Time THE Same Yellow Strand cable stopped 


the cage, which weighed loaded 8600 pounds. 
This, gentlemen, isa SAFE rope. 


Full particulars about Yellow Strand 
and the service it gives in our catalog 
No. 41. Write for a copy. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Factories: Agents Branches: 
ST. LOUIS, Seattle Everywhere NEW YORK, Seattl 
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SPARROW’S 
CHOCOLATES 


Manufactured by 


BOSTON CONFECTIONERY CO. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








THE DENT 
HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


Manufactures Refrigerator 


e 


FULLERTON, : : _ PA. 


e 




















GhAe 
City National Bank 


—— — paid in = eae WILLIAM D. SMITH, President 
Surplus Func - = 100,000, CHARLES D. LOCKWOOD, Vice-President 
Officers WALTER E. HOUGHTON, Treasure: 
Epwin H. MarHewson, President 
JOHN H. KNapp, Ist Vice-Prest. Assets s . $4,800,000.00 
Freperick H, Rowan, 2d Vice-Prest. 
Witrrep Bopwe ct, Cashier 


SOUTH NORWALK : : CONN 





Citizens Savings Bank 


of Stamford, Conn. 


Interest begins tirst of every month 
Accounts from $1.00 up received. 
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THE PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
IS ONE OF THE MOST SERIOUS PROBLEMS OF THE DAY 
An Injury Prevented is a Benefaction An Injury Compensated an Apology 
_ The great majority of employers are eager to adopt all possible means for the prevention of indus- 

trial accidents, but it is a long ways from the president’s office to the unprotected gears in the work- 
shop, and those nearest the points of danger ignore them because of long familiarity. 

A thoroughly organized and scientifically equipped independent inspection service furnishes the 
only effective and economic means of prevention. 


The most effective service in the United States for the prevention of industrial 
accidents is farnished as the result of over twenty years’ practical experience by 


che Travelers Insurance Co.,Hartford,Conn. 


Travelers service provides systematic and minute investigation of plants and equipment; advice as 
to the elimination of danger points, installation of efficient and economic safety devices, handling and 
storage of material, factory methods and supervision. 

Inspections are made by specialists where needed and by general inspectors acquainted with the 
work of all departments of a plant and of general constructive methods, who bring to their work the 
technical education and observation and resources acquired in wide practical experience. 

Daring 1912, The Travelers made 142,000 inspections involving 850,000 recommen- 
dations for improvement of worKiag conditions. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad after largely reducing the number of serious accidents to their shop 
employees sfated, ‘‘We should fail in our duty if we did not give The Travelers Insurance Company 
credit for the systematic methods now in use over the Pennsylvania lines.” 





A year's ym oy to the TRAVELERS STANDARD, a monthly devoted to Safety Engineering and the Preven- 
tion of Accidents, will be sent on request by filling in the coupon below 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN, 
Send me TRAVELERS STANDARD for one year without charge. 


Name. penesienhandemeesmeinnnions ovsceceeessoe AGGress 














_PISOS REMEDY 


Best Cough Syrup 
TASTES GOOD—USE IN TIME 


Sold by Druggists 


ron COUGHSan0COLDS 
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JOHN SIMMONS CoO. 








MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


PIPE FITTINGS, VALVES AND SUPPLIES FOR 
STEAM, GAS, WATER, AND OIL ENGINEERING 


104-110 CENTRE ST., NEW YORK 














OLD CHARTER 
WHISKEY 


It really is different from 
the others you have tasted 
because it has a truly indi- 
vidual flavor that is rich, 


th and mellow. 

















“Ask Any Colonel 


WRIGHT & TAYLOR 


INCORPORATED 


KENTUCKY DISTILLERS. 


Luzerne Knitting Mills 


PITTSTON, PA. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE 


Knitted Underwear 


IN MEN’S, WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S 


Flat Goods 


Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 
Ribbed Underwear in Two-Piece 
Garments, and Men’s and Women’s 


Ribbed Union Suits 


ALSO THE 


COOPER PATENTED CLOSED- CROTCH 
UNION SUITS 


For MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN 









































RED STAR 


YEAST CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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lf YOU REALLY 


want (OOd Printing 


SOMETHING THAT WILL APPEAL TO THE TASTES OF THE CRITICS, CALL AT 


HAMBLY BROTHERS 
—— Printers—— 


Telephone 76 TO 78 RICHMOND STREET, EAST, TORONTO 











COMPANY 


’ BREWERS OF FINE 
Lee § O'Donoghue porte 











BARRISTERS 
SOLICITORS RICHMOND~ - - - VA. 
NOTARIES 
ETC. 
e A. B. VIRKLER, Pres. W. McLEOD, Vice-Pres, 
F. W. FENNER, Sec’y-Treas. and Mgr. 
Oneida County Creameries Co. 
OFFICES: .-— INCORPORATED 
241, 242 Confederation Life Chambers, aed © Retail 
S. W. Corner Queen and Victoria Streets teas? Butter, Cheese and L:ggs 
Ben {7eas and Coffees 
Stores at Syracuse, Urica, WaTerTOWN, ILION, ROME, 
OneEIDA, SCHENECTADY, GLOVERSVILLE, AMSTERDAM, 
- . . GLeNns Fats, Osweco, FuLToON, Rocuesrer, 
TORCNTO - - - - CANADA ALBANY, TROY, BINGHAMTON, CORTLAND 


























THE IMPERIAL VARNISH and COLOR 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


___ It makes no difference what your trade is; if in connection with 
it Paints and Varnishes are used, we can supply them. 


QUALITY AND PRICES RIGHT 





HEAD OFFICE AND Factory: TORONTO 
Vancouver Branch: 8 to 20 MORSE STREET, Winnipeg Branch: 


aVARNISHES 43 Pender St.,W. 1 to 29 LOGAN AVENUE, 108 Princess St 
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Y COMBINATION with their fellows, men accomplish by their united efforts 
what could not be accomplished by detached efforts of individuals. That is the mutual 
principle in life insurance. The policyholders in the Penn Mutual are the company. 
The rates for insurance are right and every member shares with every other member 
in the welfare of the institution. 
Send name, address, and date of birth for full isla 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 








PHILADELPHIA, - . PENNA. 
7; e Wholesale Retail 
Union THE COLUMBUS BLANK 


BOOK MFG. CO. 
Pros ect The Leading Blank Book Manufacturers 
p in Ohio. Books made special to order. 


Complete loose leaf outfits, any ruling, 








H {”’ paatng or size desired. $2 23 
a “Everything for the Office” 
STATIONERY FURNITURE 
Bell Main 219—Both Phones—Auto 2219 
Headquarters for all 317-319-321 South _ Street 
Labor Organizations COLUMBUS, . 7 : OHIO 
Offices: 
New Jersey State Federation of 
| ’ : fin Excellent Remedy 
abor, Essex Trades Council . . . 
and all Local Unj For Ordinary Coughs 
ane ae Laces Unions. S For Catarrhal Colds and Grip © 
z For Prevention of Colds 
GEO. ZIMMERMAN L. D. Phone > sd 
—— er cee &% 4 Tonic-Laxative ~- 
66 SOUTH ORANGE AVENUE — For the Convalescent % 
2 ° 
: For That Irregular Appetite 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY | For Weakened Digestion 




















The C. Hossfeld & SonCo,  ““"""" 


e Wholesale Dealers in 


BOURBON AND RYE WHISKIES, OHIO AND CALIFORNIA 
WINES AND BRANDIES. IMPORTED WINES, LIQUORS, etc. 


Hossfeld Building 
122 S. Second St. HAMILTON, OHIO 
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WINDSOR HOTEL 








“Comfort Without Extravagance”’ 





Midway between Broad Street Station 
and the Reading Terminal 


PHILADELPHIA 


NITRO! 


Means the BEST Dynamite. 
It Stands for QUALITY. 


All wise contractors are using 
“NITRO,” are you, Mr. Con- 
tractor? 

You are losing money if you 
are not. If you don’t believe 
it ask Mr. Contractor who is 
using “NITRO”’—he will tell 
you. 


The Nitro Powder Company 
KINGSTON, N. Y. 

















JRUPPERTS 


BrPAVE.SO™r92"¢r 
‘ NEW Y ORK 









iad 





BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 


WOTELS- RESTAURANTS: GROCERS. DEALERS 








EVERYBODY LIKES 


Utah Brau 


AMERICA'S FINEST BEER 





‘The Standard Brewery 
West 650 
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FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


HAMILTON, 8 OHIO 


== THE == 


MIAMI VALLEY 
NATIONAL BANK 





HAMILTON, 8 OHIO 














HUDSON 
MOTOR 
CAR CO. 








Phone Hickory 100 





2901 Jefferson Ave. East 
DETROIT, 


MICH. | 


THE SEAG RAVE 
COMPANY 





Manuf acturers of 


CLLLI 











Motor Tire 
Apparatus 




















COLUMBUS, : OHIO 


me 

















SECON D 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


HAMILTON, : OHIO 








ROSENEGK BREWING 
COMPANY 


EDELBRAU BEER | 


VIRGINIA 


anual 











RICHMOND, : 
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THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Operates one of the Largest and Most Complete Automobile Factories in the World 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 

















Standard Mill Supply Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


GENERAL MILL 
SUPPLIES 
oct 





39 EXCHANGE PLACE 


PROVIDENCE 


RHODE ISLAND 








Homestead Valves 
What are they? 





They are such an article as no USER of VALVES 
can afford to ignore, since they are made superior to 
others in the KIND of metal, the QUANTITY of metal, 
the SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, and last, but not least, 
the PATENT AUTOMATIC LOCKING DEVICE which 
they contain, making them sought the world over 
for the hard work in which others fail. We make 
them STRAIGHTWAY, THREE-WAY AND FOUR-WAY, 


A Booklet for the Asking 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Brass Founders : Worlis at Homestead 
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When in Columbus, Ohio, let the 


HOTEL STAR 


Rooms 75c and $1; with bath $1.50 


Homelike, comfortable, convenient. Dining room remodeled. Sanitary. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


be your home. vaucs'sose 

















GEO. P. SOHNGEN, Epw. C. SOHNGEN, 
President | Secy. & Treas. 


HARRY L. SOHNGEN, Asst. Treas 


The Edw. Sohngen 
Malt Co. 


== Manutacturers ot=—— 


MALT 








Office: Cor. Fourth and 
High Streets 


Phone 124 


HAMILTON 33 33 OHIO 








THIS 





MARK 


Ona Stove 


Tells you all you need 
to know about it; it’s 
the mark of remarkable 
stoves. - +3 








MADE BY 


The Estate Stove Co. 
HAMILTON, OHIO. House founded 1845 




















The Mosler Safe Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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NO STRINGS 
Onthe QUALITY Line Guarantee 


Every plier that bears our trade-mark is rigidly tested and 
inspected, and we guarantee them to be absolutely sat- 
isfactory. If, at any time, they fail to perform their work 
or are unsatisfactory for any reason whatever, we will re- 
place them without question or charge. That’s some 
guarantee, and you can just bet we aren’t in business to 
give pliers away. We know what a Utica will do and how 
it will do it. That’s why it’s called The Quality Line. 


(Utica Pliers are UNION MADE 
Write for Plier Pointers. It’s Free 


UTICA DROP FORGE AND TOOL COMPANY 
UTICA, NEW YORK 























Everything froma TACKtoa 
Complete FACTORY EQUIPMENT 








All the hand tools and auxiliaries used in 
shoemaking, as well as the machines, can 
be obtained promptly at any of our Branch 
Offices or Agencies located in all the Shoe 
Manufacturing Centers, at prices the lowest 
possible consistent with quality. 








UNITED SHOE MACHINERY COMPANY 
205 LINCOLN STREET “ a BOSTON, MASS. 
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Beckwith-Chandler Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGHEST GRADE UVARNISHES 


— 


NEWARAH, N. J. 
201 Emmett Street “ioe 


























are the heels for you, because 
they make walking safe as 
well as comfortable. 


Worn regularly bythousands 
whohavetriedotherkindsfirst. 
50c. attached. All dealers. 


Foster Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. ‘ 
































GIBSON’S PURE RYE WHISKEY 


GIBSON DISTILLING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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"I See 
by the 
Papers’ 


the history of’ 







OF WHISKEY EX- 
CELLENCE is always ‘ 
admitted without question 

by every. man:who knows 


OLD I. W. HARPER WHISKEY 

















Here's a brand that you can depend on 
always; the kind of whiskey that never 
disappoints; It is the same good old liquor 
that brings health and good cheer-- 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Hy. 

















P. J. NEE CO. 


- CASH or Furniture and Carpets 
CREDIT 743-745 Seventh and 
= 630 H Sts., Northwest 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Subscribe to the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
$1 a Year 







































The Batavia & New York 
Wood Working Co. 





Interior Trim and Cabinet Work 


nee 


New York Offices: 
1514 Flat Iron Building and 103 East 125th St. 


BATAVIA, N. Y. 
Oe 
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LABOR LITERATURE 





FOR SALE AT 





American Federation of Labor 
Headquarters. 





What Labor Could Do. 
By Jounw Swinton; with “Economic Conferences," by 
Ww. Savrar, and a letter of Hon. Amos J. Comminos. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


What Does Labor Want? 


By Samugt Gompsgrs, ther with ‘The Philosophy of 
the Labor Movement,” by Gao. BE. McNair... 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies, and 
Fool Friends. 


By Samus. Gompgrs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Buck’s Stove and Range Company Injunction Suit 
and Contempt Proceedings. 

A compilation of the Reports of the Executive Coun 
and President Gompers to the Toronto Convention o! 
the American Federation of Labor, November 8-20, 
1909, together with the report of the Committee on 
President's Report, and Vice-President Mitchell's 
Address, etc. 

Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00. 


Industrial Education. 


Consisting of an Investigation and R by « 
Competent Special Committee; R of Oficers and 
Committees; Action of A. F. of L. Convention; the 
Attitude of Organized Labor and Others Toward the 
Problem; a Glossary of Definitions, etc.; Labor's Bill 
for Congressional Enactment. 

Per copy, 25 cents; dozen $2.00; 100, $15.00. 


Why We Unite. 
Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50. 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized Labor. 


By Henry D. Lioyp. (In English or German.) 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Universal Education. 


By Senator Henry W. Briar. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Condition of Women Workers. 


By Ipa M. Van Erren. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions. 
, 25 cents; dozen, $3.00; 100; $20.00. 

mn half leather, volume, $2.00. 

Bound in silk cloth T to 1913) per set, $21.00, 


The Union Label; Its History and Aims. 


Prize Essays, by WaLtrer MacArruor, P. H. Sxgvim, 
Se Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 


Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. 

Published December, 1901, by the American Federation 
of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the whole 
“ier copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 

An Open Letter to Ministers of the Gospel. 


Issued by the American Federation of Labor. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Eight-hour Primer. 
The Fact, Theory, and the Argument, by Gao. E. 
MCNBILL. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 
The Eight-hour Workday. 
Its Inauguration, Enforcement, and Influences. 
By Samug. Gompsrs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 
The Economic and Social Importance of the Eight- 
hour Movement. 


By Gzo. GunTon. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 
By Lemus. Danryrp. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
The “Philosophy of the Labor Movement.” 


By Gao. E. McNegr.; together with ““What Does Labor 
Want?” by Samunt Gompzrs. 
- Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


No Compulsory Arbitration. 
By Samus. Gompsrs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work How, 
When, and Where He Pleases? 
By Franx K. Foster. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Trade Union Epigrams. 
Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us; by 
Water MacArrTHur. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Open Shop Editorials. 


By Saifug. Gomprrgs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents, 100, $4.00. 


In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. 


Send for some of the above pamphlets. They will 


help the good work along. 
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and 
Mellow 


Kentucky 
Whiskey 


The Best 
By 
Every 
Test 


D. SACHS & SONS 
Louisville, Ky. 


Consumers Gas Co. 
Reading 
Pa. 

















Originators of the Credit Mail Order 
The New Hotel Hanover Business. Largest in the World 
ARCH AND TWELFTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


One Block from Phila. & Reading R. R. Station, Three 


Minutes from Penn’a R. R. Station. Within ; 
Three Minutes walk of all Theatres | e S a 
and Department Stores 5) 9 
: European Plan St C 
ern Wo. 


Rooms without Bath $f per day and up 


Rooms with Bath $1.50 per day and up 


Running Hot and Cold Water and 


. Teephens to Every Room Furniture and household 


CUISINE AND SERVICE UNEXCELLED goods, stoves, and jewelry 


On Year-to-Pay Credit 
TABLE D’HOTE DINNER, 50c. 


y ’ 12 to 8 P.M. Music in Cafe 

Special Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 
12to8 P. M. 

1061-1101 WEST THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 


CLAUDE M. MOHR, Mgr. CHICAGO 
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Asthma Remedy 


A SPEEDY AND RELIABLE REMEDY FOR 
ASTHMA, HAY-FEVER, Etc. 


Ask Your Druggist for it. 
25 Cents @ One Dollar 


NORTHROP 2 LYMAN COMPANY, Incorporated 


Toronto, Ontario, and Buffalo, New York 








H. L, MILLIGAN, Pres, and Gen’! Mgr. 
N. H. FAIRBANKS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
W.E, JOHNSON, Jr., Secretary. 


The Fairbanks Company 
GREY IRON FOUNDERS 


Manufacturers of 


PIANO PLATES 
re 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Cable address: ““SPRINGFOND” 


Lieber’s, Western Union and Private Codes 








ESTABLISHED 1820 INCORPORATED 1 91 


THE 
HANSON & VAN WINKLE 


COMPANY 
DYNAMOS 


FOR ELECTRQ) DEPOSITION. 





Electro Chemicals and Sup- 
plies. :: Polishing Lathes. 
Polishing Compositions. 


MANUFACTURERS 


® 








NEWARK, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. 














TELEPHONE 686 MARKET 


JAMES R. SAYRE, JR., & CO. 


SECOND WHARF BELOW CENTRE STREET DEPOT 
NEWARK,N. J. 


DEALERS IN MASONS’ MATERIALS 





Building Brick; Fine Pressed and Ornamental Enameled Brick and Hollow Brick; Fire Brick; 
Fire Tile and Blocks, all shapes and siz:s; Fire Clay and Fire Sand; also Adamant, 


Windsor Mortar, White Sand, Lath, Drain Pipe, Lime, Plaster, Cement. 
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Because they are made under the direction of experienced blasters: 
More than a hundred diffesent kinds are manufactured so that one 
will have exactly the right properties for each blasting condition. 
Permissible Explosives for Gaseous and Dusty Coal Mines! Coalite, 
6 grades; Miner's Friend, 6 grades; Vigorite, 6 grades); Blasting 
Powder—all granulations from FFF to CCC ‘Hard pr 


Strong, Little smoke); Atlas Quarry Powder. AtlasR.R. p :Atlas 
Gelatin for Nie and other Underground Blasting; Adas Extra 
and Atlas Powder—20% to 60%; Atlas Farm Powder for all kinds 


of Agricultural Blosing. All made in the Low Freezing Grade. 
Electric Fuses— Blasting Machines—Blasting Caps—Fuse. 


Atlas Powder Company “'*™yeST°”: 


New York, N. Y. Allentown, Pa. Houghton, Mich. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Knoxville, Ten oplin, Mo 
Pottsville, Pa. Rebel Als. t. Louis, Mo. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Lig oa Boston, Mass. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. New Kansas City, Mo. 











Prentiss Patent 
Vises 

















Prentiss Vise Company 
NEW YORK 

















A Friend of Labor 


us 


Centlivre 
Beer 


ue 


C. L. CENTLIVRE BREW. CO. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 








Amateur Photographers 


VULCAN PLATES and 
VULCAN FILM 
WILL GIVE BEST NEGATIVES 


ARGO PAPER 
WILL GIVE PERFECT PRINTS 


Ask for our catalog and instruction booklet, 
and name of nearest dealer 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY 
CO., Inc. 


ROCHESTER, ° - . : N. Y. 
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YOUR SPARE TIME TURNED 
INTO MONEY 


$$ $$ 


Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscriptions for the 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shopmates will give 
Surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 


SETS. | vassing among their friends during 


odd hours. 


Write to this office for sample coples, de« 
scriptive booklets and rates of commission. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Should be in Every Home 


a copy from a year by 
10c newsdealers v $1 subscription 





















BROMO- 
SELTZER 


FOR 


HEADACHES 





104,25¢,50¢, & $120 Bottles: 





















Bogus and Imitation Labels 








United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. Theonly genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 

rganized Labor in general. $3 $3 


Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 
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THE 


Second National Bank 
OF ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Designated Depository of the 
United States 


Capital, - - - $400,000 
Surplus and Profits $500,000 








SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


ss 


THREE PER CENT. INTEREST PAID 
ON CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 


Samuel Peterson 


Wholesale Manufacturer of 


Axe, Pick, Hammer and Sledge 
Handles, Cant Hook 
Stocks 


Neck Yokes and Whiffle Trees 
Wagon and Buggy Spokes 


WARREN - ° - PA. 








Union National Bank 
420 LACKAWANNA AVE. - - SCRANTON, PA. 
CAPITAL $500,000 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY FOR FUNDS 


Excellent Service 


We respectfully solicit your account whether 
large or small. 


3% Interest Open Saturday Evenings 








EDGAR B, JEWETT JOHN E, JEWETT 


The Jewett 
Refrigerator Company 


BUFFALO - NEW YORK 











BEST TONIC ON EARTH 


OSWALD’S 
“Old Bull 
Stout” 


V.A.OSWALD, - Altoona, Pa. 











Make No Mistake 
About Your Bank 


or about what the business of a bank com- 
prises. A bank is not merely a place where 
money is deposited and loaned. A bank isa 
complicated machine to facilitate the ex- 
change of the products of industry. Without 
banks the primitive method of bartering or 
swapping one kind of goods for another 
would become necessary, involving great ex- 
pense and loss to some, with consequently 
large gains to others. Less than one-twenti- 
eth of the deposits in banks are in currency. 
More than nineteen-twentieths of all bank de- 
posits in this country are in the form of com- 
mercial paper, which expresses in terms of 
dollars and cents the value of products sold, 
A bank takes such paper and converts it into 
what its depositors need, without loss of time 
and at minimum expense, furnishing credits 
with which its customers may buy new ma- 
chinery and materials, and currency to pay 
for labor, A bank is therefore as necessary to 
the conduct of business 2s are air, light and 
food to sustain the body. A bank which best 
performs those functions is the best bank in 
which to deposit the earnings arising from 
your industry. 


Che National Bank of Auburn, New York 


ESTABLISHED IN 1817 
Tue O_vesr Bank IN CentRAL New York 
is best equipped by long experience and a 
large and carefully selected list of correspond- 
ents in all countries, to serve its patrons in 
transferring funds and making collections, 
Best equipped, also, to safeguard the interests 
of its depositors. 
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Designing and Sales Office 
1170 Broadway 
New York 


HITCHINGS & COMPANY 


General Offices and Fac’ ories 
Spring and | ouisa Streets 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


INCORPORATED 1906) 


Designers, Manufacturers and Builders of Greenhouses 
and other Horticultural Buildings 


“vy” 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, STEAM AND HOT 
WATER HEATING ENGINEERS 











—== THE = 
HIGGINSON MFG. COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALI 
GRADES OF 


Calcined Plaster 


Land Plaster, Terra Alba, Marble Dust, 
Marble Flour, White Cement for 
Mortar, White Cement for Fin- 
ishing Prepared Mortar, 
Whiting of all Grades, 
and Paper Makers’ 

Supplies. 


* 


NEWBURGH - - N. Y. 


JAMES B. LYON WILLIAM LYON 
President Treasurer 


CHARLES M,. WINCHESTER 
Vice-President and General Manager 


J. B. LYON COMPANY 


Printers, Publishers 
AND 


Book Manufacturers 


i 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 











Castle Square Hotel 


(EUROPEAN PLAN) 


500 Rooms, Each with 
Private Bath 


CHARLES E. SLEEPER, Mgr. 


BOSTON - - - MASS. 











Established 1849 T. lephone 665 Oxford 


LEWIS JONES & SONS 


Undertakers 


No. 50 Lagrange Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Reasonable prices, ty & service. Guaranteed 
embalming. Entire building, containing 
every facility, devoted to 
our business. 


NO CHARGE FOR CHAPEL 
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R. & H. SIMON 


Silk Manufacturers 





UNION HILL, N. J. 


Warerooms 
63 GREENE STREET 


EASTON, PENNA. 


New York City 




















Old Established 


Sam Thompson 
Pure Rye 


BUY IT 
BOTTLED IN BOND 














Best Pennsylvania Whiskey 


THOMPSON DISTILLING CO. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 








PHYSICIANS ENDORSE 


WEST END 


Ales and Lager 


because of their strength- 
ening qualities and un- 
cquaied purity. They 
stimulate the appetite—are 
Gligems. 3 3 4 8 








ASK FOR WEST END—ALWAYS 


— 


West End Brewing Company 


UTICA, - - NEW YORK 
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Mr. Union Man, Read This Offer 


VANADIUM STEEL 
SAWS iat 82*~ 


' Ble oa fa 
VIVA WA 





Wide or Narrow Blade—Skew and Straight Back 


16 in. 18 in, 20 in, 22 in, 


$1.40 $1.50 $1.60 $1.75 


24 in, 26 in, 28 in. 30 in, 


$1.90 $2.00 $2.25 $2.50 


These SAWS are GUARANTEED to hold a keen cutting edge longer than any other Hand Saw. Our 
GUARANTEE means money back if you do not find the VANADIUM STEEL Saw superior to any other 


saw you ever had. 


Further: While the LABEL should be sufficient reason for you, 


MR. UNION MAN, to use these saws, we will go you 


one better. FOR EVERY $4.00 ORVER SENT DIRECT TO THE "FAC TORY, AT THE ABOVE PRICES AND YOU MENTION 


THE “AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST,” WE WILL PRESENT YOU, 
STOCK, PAR VALUE $1.00, AND WE WILL GUARANTEE 


OR YOUR ioc AL, WITH ONE SHARE OF OUR CAPITAL 
TO "BUY THIS STOCK "BACK AT THE EXPIRATION OF TWO 


YEARS "AT $1.25 PER SHARE—CASH—IF THE HOLDER WISHES TO SELL IT, THIS OFFER IS LIMITED TO $25,000.00 


PENNSYLVANIA SAW COMPANY, Frackville, Pa. 


WORTH OF STOCK, 


















LIFE AND LABOR 


To all who want to know and understand the 
demand and the ideals of organized working women 
in America we say READ 


Life and Labor 


‘Y ANDERSON 
National Executive Board, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 
ELIZABETH MALONEY 
| agg Executive Board,Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ 
ion. 
AGNES NESTOR 
President, International Glove Workers’ Union. 
ROSE SCHNEIDERMAN 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers’ Union. 
MARY HANEY 
United Garment Workers of America, Local 96, 
_— Meee Bindery Wi ”s Union, Local 30 
-Treasurer, omen’s Union, x 
MELINDA SCOTT 
Hat Trimmers’ Union. 
LEONORA O’REILLY 




















Published by the 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA 


127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Subscription $1.00 per Year. 10 cts. per Copy 














PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 





Glass, Paints, Mirrors, Brushes 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Hudson and Vandam Sts. 
BOSTON, MASS.—99-103 Portland St. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—801-811 South Wabash Ave. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Broadway and Courtsts. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Corner Tenth and Spruce Sts. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MIN N.—500-516 South 3rd St. 
DETROIT, MICH.—53-59 Larned St., East. 
GBAND RAPIDS, MICH.—45-47 North Divi- 
sion Ave. 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—101-103 Wood St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—492-502 Market St. 

ROO HESTER, N. Y.—Wilder Bldg., Main and 

Exchange Sts. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—310-12-14 West Pratt St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 3849-3869 Hamilton Ave. 
OMAHA, eu 1101-1107 Howard St. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—459-461 Jackson St. 
ATLANTA, G yy -56-60 West Alabama St. 
SAVANNARH, GA.—745-749 Wheaton St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Fifth and Wyandotte Sts, 
a AM, ALA.—Second Ave. and 29th St. 

FFALO, N. Y.—372-74-76-78 Pearl St. 
BROOKL YN, N. Y.—Third Ave. and Dean St. 
PHILADELP SHIA, PA.—Pitcairn Bldg., Arch 
and. Eleventh Sts. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA—410-416 Scott St. 

OKL AHOMA ‘CITY, OKLA.—116-118 East 
Grand Ave. ; 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Girod and Commerce Sts. 

TOLEDO, OHIO—2410-2426 Albion St. 
DENVER, COLO.—1745-1747 Arapahoe St. 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—23 South Second St. 
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METROPOLITAN 


Life insurance Company 











The Company # i: eects 


for the People 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$2,816,504,462 


The daily average of the Company’s 
business during 1913 was: 

549 per day in number of claims paid; 
7,895 per day in number of policies 
issued and revived; $1,676,339 per day 
in New Insurance issued and revived; 
$286,288.02 per day in payments to 
policyholders and addition to reserve; 
$164,025.94 per dayin increase of assets. 


The DICKBELT 











Dick’s original patent 
Balata belt is the most 
powerful driving belt 
in the world. It does 
not stretch. It does not 
slip. It is absolutely 
waterproof. It is per- 
fectly uniform. 

Write for samples and prices to 


R. @ J. DICK, Ltd., 


Passaic, N. J. 





Branches and agencies in all principal cities. 














SINGER-PENTZ CO. 


Incorporated 


General Contractors 


JOSEPH H. PENTZ, Prest. and Treas. 
MAX WAYS, Vice-Prest. 
FRANK O., SINGER, JR., Sec’y. 


@ 


C. & P. Phones: St. Paul 2820-21 
600-605 Equitable Bldg. 
BALTIMORE 








She 


ALBANY TRUST COMPANY 


The Workingmen’s Bank 
Small Accounts Invited 
Interest on special time deposits 





Assets over $9,000,000.00 


® 





Main Office: Broadway, Cor. State St, 
Branch Office: 145 South Pearl St. 


ALBANY, : N.Y. 
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/Etna Inspections Prevent 
Accidents 


The expert inspection service which is a leading feature of 








JETNA COMPENSATION AND 
LIABILITY INSURANCE 
calls attention to dangerous operations and 
conditions and leads to the adoption of pre- 
ventive safeguards. Result—fewer accidents 
and lower cost of insurance. 


Write for Atna Booklets on Accident Prevention 


fEtna Life Insurance Company 
The tna Accident and Liability Company 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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WORKERS, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


American Federationist 


AND SECURE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 


It is Your Magazine 


IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST 
THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. 


A Liberal Commission on Write for Terms. 
all Subscriptions sent in. Why don’t You Become an Agent? 








The American Federationist 


Is on Sale on Every News Stand. If you fail to see it on your News Stand 
ASK THE REASON WHY. 
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HERE’S GOOD ADVICE FOR ‘AL 


EAT 
MORE BREAD 


Be 


Bread is the one best single food. Not only 
does it contain the food elements necessary to sustain 
life, but it presents them in a form easy to digest. 

Of course, the food value of bread varies with the 
goodness of the bread itself. Bread that’s made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST 


is the best kind by far. Fleischmann’s is a fresh, 
strong, rapid yeast and produces the most wholesome 
bread. In addition, bread made with Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has arich, nutty flavor, with no trace of sourness. 













Your wife or mother would probably like tohave 
our Recipe Book—we send it free on request. 





THE FLEISCHMANN CO. 


701 WASHINGTON STREET : : : NEW YORK CITY 
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Real Materials for 
Real Painters 


EAL PAINTERS require real ma- 


terials to do real work. Other- 
wise their reputations for doing first-class 
work will suffer, and no painter can live 
down samples of inferior workmanship. 


Dutch Boy <j * Dutch Boy 
hite Linseed 
Lead Oil 





are the real materials for real pair‘ers— 
for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy white lead and Dutch Boy 
linseed oi] are of known purity— 
property-owners know these materials 
are pure and property owners know that 
painters who use them are real painters. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


New Yor« BOSTON BUFFALO CuIcaGo 


CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 





THE J. & M. HAFFEN BREWING CO, 


386-398 East 152d St. 
Corner Melrose Ave. 


NEW YORK 


Telephone 
“71 Melrose” 

















HEATRICA 
shige ATAROWARE 


FULL LINE. Seno ror ry 
low prices 022% (ATALIGUE 


J.R.OLANcY*: Syracuse. NY 
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GLOBE TOBACCOCO. | 


DETROIT. MICH. 


Wy 





The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 


SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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THE LOUISVILLE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 








Desires to do business with the peopleof Louisville in the spirit of partner- 
ship. Whenever the service is below standard, or any condition for 
which the Company is responsible appears to the customer to be unsatis- 
factory, the partners should have no difficulty in reaching an agreement. 








LIFE AND LABOR 


To all who want to know and understand the 
demand and the ideals of organized working women 
fn America we say READ 


Life and Labor 


HARY < 
Ree ative Board, Bost and Shoe Workers’ Union. 
National | 








ELIZABETH MALONEY 
f Executive Board,Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ 
GNES NESTOR 
“ International Glove Workers’ Union. 


ROSE SCHNEIDERMANN 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers’ Union. 


saat ate corment Workers of America, Local 96. 
Treasurer, Bindery Women’s Union, Local 30. 
MELINDA SCO 
Hat Trimmers’ Union. 
O'REILLY 
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Published by the 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE 
OP AMERICA 


127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Subscription $1.00 per Year. 10 cts. per Copy 











Complete Train Service 
To All the West 


With Chicago as point of departure— 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul trains 
of comfort and luxury are operated 
to every point of importance in the 
Northwest —West — Southwest. 


Aberdeen, Miles City, Butte, Missoula, 
kane, Seattle and Tacoma are reached 
The an 











Salt Lake City, San Francisco and Los An- 

geles by “ Pacific Limited.”’ 

Colorado travel is served by “The Colo- 

rado Special.’’ 

St. Paul and Minneapolis by “The 

Limited”’ and five other daily trains. 

Excelsior Springs and Kansas City by “The 

Southwest Limited.’’ 

When next you travel West take the best. 
CHICAGO 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 
RAILWAY 


Full information from any agent or 
representative of this company. 





GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 


























More and 
Better Sewing 


with less labor, if 
you use the 


WHITE 


See your WHITE 
dealer or write us 
for details. 


WHITE SEWING MACHINE Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 









sample bo: 
wd Sale Over, 100 Millon 
Booklet of “O.K.” office 
Free. Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


YoHE 0. K. MFG. CO., Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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t SCRIVENs 
UNDERWEAR 


is FULLY GUARANTEED, 
and will relieve you of all 
your underwear trouble. 





Every garment bears the 
SCRIVEN stamp; that is 
your guaran- 











Waists, 28 to 50 inches; 
Inseams, 28 to 36 inches. 








“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 


Bayonne, N. J. 


Send for our illus- 
trated catalogue, and 
order from your dealer. 


J. A. SCRIVEN CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


16-18 East Fifteenth Street 
NEW YORK N., Y. 
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Office Buildings 
Railway Buildings 


Grain Elevators 


Manufacturing Plants 
30 CHURCH STREET 


JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 
CONTRACTORS 


Heavy Masonry 
Reinforced Concrete 
Dredging 

Dock Works, Etc. 


: NEW YORK 


° 











The New Ebbitt 


F and 14th Streets 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The most popular Hotel up-town 
in Washington. New in equip- 
ment and modern in appointment. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 





G. F. SCHUTT ad 





Penn. Ave. and 6th Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Exceptionally large and airy 
rooms; with all modern ap- 
pointments. Running hot 
{and cold waterin every room 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 
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IVORY SOAP................ 99i%% PURE 






OU will find that mothers who are 

careful about the temperature of 
the children’s bath are just as particu- 
lar about the soap. 

Invariably they use Ivory. 

They do this because they realize 
how important it is to use a mild, pure 
soap and because they know how 
grateful Ivory Soap is to the tenderest 
skin and what a buoyant feeling of 
perfect, healthy cleanliness it gives. 

The more critical people are, the 
more they appreciate Ivory Soap for 
the bath and toilet. It offers every 
desired quality: It lathers freely. It 
rinses easily. It is pure. It is mild. 
It is free from uncombined alkali. It 
is made of the best materials of which 
soap can be made. It is inexpensive. 


And—it floats. 









The National Hotel 


w PROPRIETOR 
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THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO. 


27 Beaver Street, New York 


“1. X.L.’’ Prime Cooking Oil 





Discriminating housewives and successful 
bakers of high-grade bread, cake, and pastry use 
this cooking oil in preference to any other cook- 
ing fat in shortening and for general cooking. 


Samples and Booklet of Recipes Mailed FREE Upon Request. 





Refineries at 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


MEMPHIS 











ST. LOUIS 


“EMPIRE” SALAD OIL 





This is a superior quality of oil and is used 
by housewives, hotels, restaurants and others 
for salad dressings and cooking. 


CINCINNATI 
NEW ORLEANS i 


PROVIDENCE 











Where Quality is Appreciated 


YELLOWSTONE 
WHISKEY 


Reigns Supreme 


ai 


In all best bars, and in homes 
where they insist on the best 


“The Greatest American Whiskey” 


FA 


Taylor 2 Williams 


DISTILLERS 
Louisville, - - - Ky. 


i, 

















CORSETS 


The World’s 
Standard. 

For All Figures 
From Very Slender 
to Extra Stout 


$2 to $10 


KOPS BROS. 


Manufacturers 


NEW YORK 
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The Most Famous Inland 
Water Trip in the World 


Up the American Rhine 
on the Searchlight Route 


Five Palatial steamers, the “Berkshire” 
(new), “C. W. Morse,” “Adirondack,” 








“Trojan” and ‘Rensselaer’ provide 
comfortable, luxurious service 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK—ALBANY—TROY 
connecting directly for the Adirondacks, 
Lake George, the beautiful Berkshires, 
Niagara Falls and Montreal. 





For full information drop a card to 


.. M. MUCH, General Passenger Agent, 
Pier 32 N. R., New York 


Hudson Navigation Company 

















RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


i 


Dunellen 


Agents in All Large Cities 


New Jersey 
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Does Your Salary Grow 
With Your Needs? 


Financial 
You've 


The cost of living is increasing. 
authorities predict a further increase. 
simply GOT to earn more money. 

Does YOUR salary meet your present 
needs? Will five or ten years, with their 
added responsibilities and increased expenses, 
find your income more than enough? 

For 21 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have been training men for better 
jobs and bigger pay. They can do the same 
for you. 

No matter what you are doing, where you 
live, how little spare time you have, or how 
meager your education—if you can read and 
write and are ambitious, the I.C.S. can help you. 

Marking and mailing the attached coupon 
will simply enab'le the I. C.S. to tell you HOW 
they can help YOU into a. better position. 
Don'tfailtoINVESTIGATE this opportunity. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon TODAY 





International Correspondence Schools 


Box 844, Scranton, Pa. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the p pee 
tion, trade, or profession before which | have marke 





Building Construction 

Concrete Construction 

Architectural Drafting 

Architecture 

Plumbing & Steam Fit'g 
Textile Manufacturing 


Bridge Engineer 
Structural Deatting 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 


Telegraph Construction Bookkeeper 
Telephone Expert Stenographer 

Civil Engineer Advertising Man 
Coal Mining Salesmanshbip 
Metal Mining General Illustrating 
Stationary Engineer Agriculture 











Automobile Running Poultry Farming 





Name 
Street and No. 
City. 
Present Occu 








State 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


PURELY VEGETABLE—NOT NARCOTIC 


Used by millions of mothers for over fifty years 


For CHILDREN TEETHING 


For Sale All Over the World 














GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - N 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 

















Che Kinnear Manufacturing Zo. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


KINNEAR STEEL ROLLING DOORS 
AND SHUTTERS 


Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. 











CORONET DRY GIN 


DISTILLED, NOT A COMPOUND 




















Cordless Artificial 
Limbs 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, 














PERFECT FITTING 
OLD QUAKER Patent suspe : f trol 
uspender for control- 
W H I S K E Y ling knee of thigh amputa- 
tion limb. 
AS HONEST AS ITS NAME s 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
The Columbus Artifici 
oe AND COMPANY Limb Company 
Subscribe to the P. J. NEE CoO. 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST CREDIT. a pees — 
$1 a Year 630 H Sts., Northwest 











WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Chisel Grinder 


A device for holding Plane Irons, Chisels and other similar cut- 
ting tools that they may be ground or honed to any desired angle 
or bevel, insuring an accuracy that is very difficult to obtain 
when tool is held in the hand. 


PRICE, EACH, 90c 


If you can not procure this tool from your hardware dealer, we 
will send same, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price men- 
tioned above. 


Add 


STANLEY Rute & Lever Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 











FACTORY SANITATION 


is the title of a book which we have 
recently published in the interest of 
health and efficiency of factory em- 
ployees. This book has to do with 
the sanitary environment of factories 
employing large numbers of men and 
women. In word and picture it tells 
a real human interest story. It does 
not deal with theories, but with facts, 
some pleasant and others not so 
pleasant, but all real. 

This book has been sent to thousands 
of factory ownersall over the country, 
who have expressed their appreciation 
of its important and forceful mission, 

If, as a factory owner or manager, 
you are interested in the health of 
your employees, you should have a 
copy of Factory Sanitation. 





ADDRESS YOUR REQUEST ON YOUR BUSINESS 
STATIONERY TO THE FACTORY 
SANITATION DEPT. 





Standard Sanitary TI)f9. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, - PENNSYLVANIA 























may mean 
the opening 
wedge to the 
opportunity 
of your life 
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This 
FREE BOOK 


HE New York Electrical School teaches 
men practical electricity, and shows 
them the way to earn big money by 

becoming expert electricians. No profes- 
sion has a more splendid future than 
electricity. 


We teach our students how to become master 
electricians by painstakingly drilling them in the 
actual work they will be called upon to do when 
they accept a situation. Each scholar is person- 
ally taught from the day he enters, and individual 
instruction is given in all practical branches of the 
work. Students are first taught the simpler elec- 
trical work and as they gradually progress they 
are taken from department to department, re- 
ceiving a training so complete and so thorough, 
as to enable them to go out conscious of the fact 
that they have a profession that will never for- 
sake them. Ours is not a correspondence school. 
With us, ‘You Learn by Doing.” 


Good Electricians 
ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND 


and the money they earn is often twice as much 
as other men earn from ordinary trades. 


Write for Our Free Catalog 
and Get Full Particulars 


It is more than likely that this is your 
opportunity, Write today. 


The New York Electrical School 


39 West 17th Street, New York 
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i discharge to some extent the obligation 
every man incurs when he marries, he 
should insure in THE PRUDENTIAL. # & 











The Prudential Insurance Company of America 





INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Write for information of 
policies, Dept. 112. FORREST F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
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THE VITAPHONE 


JHiE VITAPHONE with its 
sweet, natural tone, passing and 
refining the reproduction of voice and 
instrument through a resonant wood 
arm, brings to the lovers of good 
music an instrument that renders 
every quality of music as the world’s 
great artists actually sing and play. 


Hear the Vitaphone and be 
convinced. 


f VITAPHONE NO.15 The Vitaphone Co. 
7 $15.00 _ Main Office and Factory: 
7 COMPLETE WITH HORN 1100 North Avenue, PLAINFIELD, N.J. 
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IF IT’S UNION-MADE, IT’S RIGHT 


We prove It's RIGHT with our Durham-Demonstrator. 


At any Dealer's Or send your name and address 
OC with 35 Cents to our office 


JURHAM) -JuPLEX)R AZOR CO. 


590 Montgomery Street, ~ JERSEY CITY, N. J- 
We will send you a UNION-MADE Razor, and PROVE It’s RIGHT 
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Are You True To Yourself? 


Study that question. Read it again. It’s important to YOU! You believe in unions 
and union principles, don’t you? And you work under union conditions—earn your 
wages as a unionist and help boost the cause. 








O YOU know that the UNION VERY time you buy goods with the 
LABEL is one of the biggest things label, you strike a blow at unfair 
with unions? Just think what the label manufacturers, sweat-shops and prison 
means! It is an indication that the goods workhouses. You help wipe out the 
bearing it have been made under condi- products made by NON-UNION people 
tions for which YOU stand. It shows —people who are working against 
that the makers of those goods are pay- YOU. 
ing the union scale, and orten more. It Think, talk, and push union labeled 
is an endorsement of YOUR union prin- products. You owe it to yourself—for 
ciples and benefits YOU. your own benefit! Make the union label 
Remember success for one helps for as important as the price of an article. 
success of ALL unions! Co-operate with Get the habit and give it to your fellow- 
your brother workers in the clothing in- workers. Uplift the good cause and you 
dustry by demanding the union label on uplift the welfare of yourself and your 
all vour clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs, i family. 





WATCH OUT FOR THESE UNION LABELS: 





FACT. No. 














The above label is stamped on 
Collars and Cuffs 
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The above label is pane on Ready-to-Wear 
The above label is placed on clothing clothing, shirts, overalls and other 
made to your order workingmen’s clothing 


UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


117 Bible House we w New York 
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Fair Play in Telephone Rates 


T is human nature to resent paying 

more than any one else and to 
demand cheap telephone service re- 
gardless of the cost of providing it. 

But service at a uniform rate 
wouldn't be cheap. 

It would simply mean that those 
making a few calls a day were paying 
for the service of the merchant or 
corporation handlinghundreds of calls. 

That wouldn't be fair, would it? 
No more so than that you should 
pay the same charge for a quart of 
uiilk as another pays for a gallon. 

To be of the greatest usefulness, the 
telephone should reach every home, 
office and business place. To put it 
there, rates must be so graded that 
every person may have the kind of 
service he requires, at a rate he can 


easily afford. 


Abroad, uniform rates have been 


tried by the government-owned sys- 
tems and have so restricted the use 
of the telephone that itis of small value. 


The great majority of Bell subscrib- 
ers actually pay less than the average 
rate. There are a few who use the 
telephone in their business for their 
profit who pay according to their 
use, establishing an average rate 
higher than that paid by the majority 
of the subscribers. 

To make a uniform rate would be 
increasing the price to the many for 


the benefit of the few. 


All may have the service they re- 
quire, at a price which is fair and rea- 
sonable for the use each makes of the 
telephone. 

These are reasons why the United 
States has the cheapest and most 
efficient service and the largest number 
of telephones in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 





One System 


Universal Service 
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